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Tabaqat of Ansari in the Old Language of 
Herat 
Br W, IVANOW 


LTHOUGH there are several works still extant which 
are ascribed, correctly or wrongly, to the authorship 
of the great Sufic saint of Herat, ‘Abdu'l-lah Angitt (died 
Ast, 481/A.D, 1088)? his hagiological treatise, dealing with 
the early period of Sufism, was so far believed to have 
been lost. It was an enlarged Persian version of Aba 
“Abdi'r-Rahmén Muhammad Sulami’s (d. At. 4129/0. 
1021) book Pubugatir's-Safiyyin? which was composed in 
Arabic. All we knew so far.about Angiri’s work was 
derived almost exclusively ® from Jami’s description given 
by him in the preface to Nafahatw'l-Uns4 As it appears 
now, a copy of that version came to light as early as 1809, 

2 Seo about his full name and biography H. Bthé, Grundviaed, Tran. 

i, p 289, and B. G, Browne, a Literary History of Persia, 
ii, p. 270. 
* Bee aboub him ©. Brockelmann, Geach. d. Arab. Lit. ¥e i, yp. 200-1. 
ook is deseribed in Ahlwardt's Catalogue, No. 9972 (v. ix, 
p. 408eq.).. ‘Phere is another eopy of the same work in the British 
‘Museum, Add. 18520, 

*'Thave been tnable to find any reference earlier than Jami’s. All 
‘the posterior information by the authors who lived after him seems 
‘always to be derived direetly or indirectly from the Nafabit. 

‘Ed. Nassau-Lees, Caleutta, 1859, pp. 1-2, 

JRAS, SANUARY 1928, 1 
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when it was purchased for the library of the College of 
Fort William at Calcutta, It is at presont preserved in 
the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and bears the 
mark D 232 (or old 586). 

Acollation of its text with the corresponding portion of 
the Nafahat? shows that both agree almost entirely in the 
matters discussed, and it not for various abbreviations 
and small changes in the order of biographies and, 
occasionally, separate sentences, Jaani’s version would be 
simply a modernized copy of Ansiix!’s book, ‘This may give 
me an excuse for leaving out of the scope of the present 
paper all the questions connected with the contents, as 
supposed to be already familiar to the students of Sufism, 
Being much pressed by want of space, Iam compelled to, 
confine this paper exclusively to an analysis of thé 
linguistic side of the work. And before starting 
discussion of this matter, I can give here only the most 
necessary preliminary information to introduce the 
material to the reader. 

1, Desoription of the Munusoript.—The copy is in fairly 
good condition, only in afew places worm-eaten, Ibis quite 
neatly written in the ordinary a nasta‘liq of the 














cloventh contury A.t.,on thick and grifooth brownish paper, 
also obviously of Indian origin. ‘She number of leaves of 
the text is 147, the size being 285 x 155 mm., 21 lines to. 
@ page occupying 180 x 90 mm, ‘There is no usual 
opening Bismillah and it begins with: 


deall JVI (LY! gagtll JB... ade Gam ay atl 
Gaba... alle deel al. eV! at 


‘There are 117 chief biographies, all with a heading of the 
same type (in ved ink) : 





2 Tbith, pp. 34-812, Some passages, obviously also belonging to the 
Tabaqat, appear in the Inter part of the book, especially in the sections 
dealing with Angirt and his contemporaries! biographies. 
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oY) AEN Gye (or Gyalan ge, ote.) Gea ditll ye re 
(or ASL, ete.) 


after which follows the name of the saint in 
question. At the end (fol. 139 verso) there is a 


aye sily Ball G iad, The colophon (f 147 v.) is 


very coneis 


Ale tel BLe ee Wee OM LES ot 





oe Utd Gobail 
Fortunately there is a note of collation, mugdbilah (by 
a not very educated man) : 


(vio] A> YI ALY ay tall » foie] cal (2. Ato [sie] ? 
cot heal Ap) 1, io) gpa Ve Vo SLL Slee 3 
Seng Lad foie] AP [rio] ce SUI Ged pel ae 


‘Thus wo can be quite cortain that the copy was made 
in A.tt, 1018/A.D, 1606, or shortly before that year, 
where in India, 

2, Date and Authorship of the Book.—The name of the 
author and the date of composition are not clearly stated 
in the text and they must therefore be reconstructed from 
the scattered allusions which shed some light on these 
points, Angirl was not the author of the book in the form 
in which it exists now. It was compiled by one of his 





+ cgis_J 1 Studying th colophons of MSS. propared in Indi, one 





‘would think that persons of this noble descent wore part 
of the soribe's profession—so common it seems to have 
ther 








alpatt, indeed. 
* Apparently the name of a river. 
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disciples (who conceals his name entirely), apparently 
from lecture notes made in the course of the shaylch’s 
instruction addressed to anassembly of hismurids. They 
were apparently intended to correct and complete the 
text of Sulami’s book, which was probably the immediate 
subject of Ansiri’s comment, although, strangely enough, 
this fact is not expressly mentioned in his work. 

There is no doubt as to the author having been in 
divect communication with the shaykh from whom he 
learnt the sacred tradition (Ladtth), and he probably had 
sufficient opportunity of private conversation with the 
saint! Occasionally, however, it seems to be clear that 
the assembly of disciples was addressed? And various 
expressions in some of theso sentences indicate that the 
book received its final form after Angit!’s death, probably 
within a short time after it® Thus there is no doubt 
that the Tebagit were composed towards the end of the 
fifth century at. (or eleventh century A 

8, The'language of the Tabagat.—Even if the book had 
boon written in the ordinary language of its time, it 

1 Ho montions the shaykh a8 his immediate rae on f. 46 Yo, 118 ¥.y 
124, 180, 147 x, Allusions to his conversations appear: (33¥.) 


Neat cele oe 
Camgge oto 

tet 2S cape be Gets C) 2S Sbal Ley feats 
(09 0) cpa Cyl iT 9S ees el et 
A SDL 3 des 9 See ao £148. 

rds) Slee de Gf 3 LAM fet 
fel gles! 











Sn ier 
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would present indubitable interest to the students of 
Persian, because specimens of prose composition dating 
from that period are quite xare, But, in fact, it affords 
some excoptional material, reproducing many local 
dialectical peculiarities. Jami did not hesitate to identity 
them as the “old dialect of Herat spoken in Angiti’s 
days”. An investigation of the question shows that this 
conjecture is quite correct, although Jami gives some detai 
which seem to be rather misleading. As he says, the 
original text was so badly mutilated by tho uninvited 
‘corrections’ (tabrif) of ignorant copyists, that in his 
time it was quite incomprehensible to an average reade; 
This cannot bo said of our copy, which contains but 
fow obscure passages, although it must be at least 150 
years younger than that used by Jami, Itseems therefore 
as if there were two different versions, but a collation with 
tho Nafahat dispels all doubts as to their identity. In 
spite of abbreviations and a rearrangement of the text their 
chief balk agrees word for word if we take into account 
Jami's modernization? Therefore it may be concluded 
that our copy reproduces the original much better than 
even the versions found at Herat in the ninth century Aa. 

Tami’s theory aa to the association of the peculiar forms 
of Angiir’s speech with the dialect of Herat is supported 
by the fact that they appear only in the quotations of the 
shaykch’s own words. ‘The language of his disciple (the 














preserves quite obsolete or provincial words in the 
cence from Ansisi’s book invaeiably proves that they 
actly the same there and in a similar context. ‘They will be 
in the vocabulary of rare words lator on. 
's words suggest that the Tabaqit 
seoms strange therofore that copies of them a 
‘conjecture that they all were abandoned when Jami’s book received 
ite great curcenoy. Most probably therefore the original of our copy 
vib came into existence, and was 
preserved botter than other MSS. of the same work because the Indian 
ibes did not extond their activity to a ‘correction’ of the text as well 
as to ite reproduction, 









quite popstar. Tb 
so rare. It is possible to 
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compiler of the book) is quite plain, although, no 
doubt, old-fashioned, All the biographies of the saint, 
as well as many passages in the ‘Tabagat, agree in astate- 
ment that he was born in Quhandiz and spent there almost 
the whole of his long life, It would be highly improbable, 
therefore, to seek for an explanation of his strange idioms, 
anywhere except in Herat, 

Quite unexpectedly there is some other evidénee in 
favour of this view. Very probably these deviations from 
the standard Persian were not confined to a small district 
of Herat with its immediate neighbourhood, but were 
common to the south-eastern corner of Khorasan in general. 
A unique manuscript of a Sufico-theological treatise, 
Unow't-Taibin (B 20 or old 1000), is found in the same 
library of the Asintic Society of Bengal. Itwas composed 
probably at exactly the same period as the Tabaght by an 
inhabitant of Jim (a close dependency of Herat), also a 
Sufic shaykh (although of guite different dye), Abt Nasr 
Abmad Ninnigi, usually called Abmad-i-Jam (d, A.11, 536/ 
AD. 1141) ‘The object in compiling his work was to prove 
his miraculous knowledge, inspired by some special divine 
act. ‘here can be no doubt that he has done his best to 
couch it in as refined language as possible because his 
‘rusticisms’ not only could easily betray the real absence of 
8 proper education, but could even be simply ridiculed by 
his enemies. Yet his book is full of provincialisms, and 
they, both in phonology and syntax, perfectly agree with 
those of Ansari. 

We will be committing a grave error if we think that this 
original dialect is adequately preserved in the Tabaqit. 
Besides the usual efforts of the copyists, and even probably 
the author himself, to give Ans&ri’s words and grammatical 
forms as ‘correct’ an orthography as possible, and thus to 











+ S00 about him and his books my actiole “A biography of Abmad-i- 
Jam" in JRAS. 1917, pp. 291-865. 
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destroy the original phonetic and other peculiarities, we 
can be almost certain that the shaykh himself did not 
use the dialect in its full integrity. 

‘The conditions in Persia as they are nowadays show 
that the Persian language can be classed into three principal 
forms. ‘The standard literary Persian is used only in the 
‘writings of well-educated people and in its pure form is 
never spoken. On the contrary, the dialects, spoken 
by the primitive nomads and villagers in remote corners 
of the country, are committed to writing only in excep- 
tional occasions.. All the transition forms from nearly 
pure standard Persian to almost unmixed dialect, used in 
speech as well as in writing, ave usually called the 
‘colloquial’ or, in lower forms, ‘ vulgar’ language, which, 
naturally, approaches the literary fashions in the centres 
of civilization, large cities, and remains much akin to 
country-folk’s chatting in small towns, off the main roads, 
whore the population scarcely differs from that of a village. 

Quite obviously there was a great difference between 
the language used by the highly learned, although some- 
what conservatively inclined, Ansiri and the speech of the 
primitive inhabitants of remote corners the same 
province of Herat. And we will be quite right it we 
assume that it was merely one of the local dialectized 
forms of the eity-colloguial which was used by the shaykh 
and his disciples and of which some peculiarities came 
down to us in the Tabaqat, a 

I may conclude this brief introductory note with a few 
words on a very important point of methodology. If the 
language which we are going to analyse presently was the 
colloquial, there can be no doubt that it was still in the 
process of evolution. ‘Therefore it is impossible to take 
all its deviations from the standard literary Persian as 
boing uniformly ‘archaisms’ of it. ‘The latter may have 
survived, but in a living speech we have more right to 
look for ‘neologisms’. Unfortunately very little is known 
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about Persian as it really is, and not as it must be in the 
opinion of the scholastic traditional grammarians, So it 
is very difficult to deal with the phenomena observed in 
the evolution of the colloquial, but we must collect al] as far 
asavailable, and take as a starting-point in our discussions 
not the ‘crystallized’ rules of the standard language, but 
the general principles which manifest themselves in the 
dialects or vulgar forms of speech and which can indicate 
the real direction in the process of development of the 
living Persian tongue. 

4. The nature of the peculiarities observed in the 
language of the Tabagat—The real reason why Jami 
calls the anguage of this book the “old idiom of 
Herat” can probably be explained as an attempt to 
attribute its uncommon peculiarities to a form of old 
speech no longer in use, In such case its definition as 
the language of Herat spoken in those days is quite logical 
decause, as is known, Angixi, who was born in Herat, 
spent nearly the whole of his life in that city. So far there 
is no room for doubt that our version of the Tabagit and 
that used by Jami are identical, and it is quite possible 
that the some is the condition of the linguistic side. 
Although obviously modernized, the language of our book 
is still so rich in various archaic and uncommon forms that 
it cannot be regarded as a translation from an earlier text. 
Tami's own words do not allow us to think that the 
original version was couched in a dialect as different from 
the literary language as is the case with some idioms still 
olen in Persia, A book written in them would be quite 
incomprehensible to an average reader, He says himself 
that the Tabagit were popular and that (in spite of a com- 
paratively short period of only about three hundred years 
‘which had elapsed since Ansirt’s time) they were copied so 
often (obviously not only for the old-fashioned Heratis) 
that the text became badly corrupt on account of mistakes. 
Ttseoms quite clear that these wretchedly ignorant soribes, 
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whose unskilled attempts to modernize the text spoiled it s0 
greatly, were quite sure that only the partial modification 
of the forms (tahrif as Jami calls it)? was all that was 
required to make the language quite up to date. It is 
difficult to judge in how far his version was incorrect, 
Although he promises in his preface to omit these incompre- 
hensible passages, he omits other portions of the text 
as well, apparently on different grounds? A collation 
of our book and the Nafabat suggests that the greatest 
part of what is not, reproduced in’ the last-named 
treatise were numerous poctical quotations and the 
holy utterances in Arabic, Quite possibly, therefore, 
Jari omitted them not only because he regarded them as 
superfluous, but also because they might have been ‘very 
deteriorated at the hands of the less educated scribes, as 
is usually the case with Arabic passages, 

‘Thus Jami’s statement, although probably not very 
far from being true, is again only his own logical 
deduction, and we are left to ourselves to find if it is correet 
or not. ‘Phe only possible way to attempt this is to under- 
take a detailed linguistic analysis of the text. But we 
must come beforehand to a definite agreement as to the 
point of view from which these peculiarities should be 
criticized. 

It is quite obvious that they cannot be treated only as 
arehaie forms of literary Persian, ‘The conjectures (like 
those of the late Prof. Baron V. Rosen)* about their being 
to a large extent the traces of some local dialects seem to 











+ To my knowledge this term is used rathor rarely and probably may 
have been introduced wich a desire to say that the changes alluded to 
were not in wording, but in letters (Jar/), i.e. orthography of separate 

"He asually shortens somo very long stories and Angitt's own 
4 propos, but oceasionally the reason of omission is that Jani seems not 
to trust him entirely. 

2 Ot. B, Browne, Calalogue of the Persian MSS, in the Library of the 
University of Cambridge, 1896, p. 19. 
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be nearer to the truth, After a thousand years of the 
work of a levelling process? in which a great part 
was taken by the influence of literary Persian as the 
Janguage of religion, administration, commerce, and other 
forms of civilized life, and, on the other hand, after many 
foreign invasions, devastating wars, as well as peaceful 
migrations? and intercourse of the population of various 
provinces, we still see in Persia a great number of dialectical 
groups with their branches dissecting the country into 
numerous linguistically different districts, If such is the 
state of things nowadays, we can guess what o luxuriant 








+ ein dificult to believe that there were any important ciroumstanc 
whieh could Tend to tho opposite state of things, ie. intogration in 
fome dialetie groups. sian language is nob very flexible and 
profoe to borrow a word rather than to creato a new equivalent for it. 
‘An everywhere, the more educated individuals try to uso « standard 
form of speech, and this promotes the gradual dissppearance of looal 
poculiritios in the vocabulary, filing it with the words of the *bazas? 
Porsian, which, ints turn, brings ready sentences, eto., and destroys 
{in this way the grammatical poouliaritios as woll. All phasos of thi 
of Pornia, Ie 
olloguial Persian 
quite different 
Teanian tongues, as Kardish, Baluchi, and even Pashtoo, they find avary 
tarious enomy in Turkish. Wherever « Porsan- and a Turkish-apeaking 
popalation lives close by, the former becomes fist bilingual and then 
forgets ita original tongue. Besides many provineas where thik process 
{snow complated ag iu Turkistan, Azarbayjan, oto, it ean bo noon sil 
‘ab work in many placos of Persia proper, as along the Turkoman borders, 
fn tho Nishapur Valley, in Fart, and especially in the districts of 
Sultanabed and Hamadan, whore often the villagers, who in the 
appearance, typeof face, cranial index, ete., are pare Teunians, speak 
only Turkish. 

Such aro periodical pilgrimages, performed by villagers to the 
various sacred places, usually combined with large bazars where the 
result of the harvest, ete, may bo realizedand the goods required by the 
peasants purchased. Moreover, there isan old and quite common type 
of migrations of whole villages, sometimes to very remote localities, 

connexion with the exhaustion of the water supply needed for 
ireigation of the feds. ground 
canals favito village change their places 
‘of habitation, and this is why one meets Tsfahanis near Kermansheh or 
Anarakis neae Sabzawar or Mesbed. 
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variety of dialects the country possessed in those early 
days 

‘Dhe fact of the existence of a literary language which 
in the Muhammadan period made its appearance almost 
‘as completely as Athena from the head of Zeus, and remains 
practically unaltered till the present day, is very striking 
in such conditions? Still more peculiar is the other fact 





2 Indications of the early differences in the locul forms of speech 
fre by no meaus rave in the Persian literature, although very scattered, 
Unfortunately the authors of fariangs montion the locality in which « 
particular word is used only on exceptional occasions, and all their 
‘endeavours aro usually directed to ncoumalate these words to reconstruct 
real old” Persian, Such is the case, e.g, with Asadi (Zughat- 
Furs, ea. P. Horn, 1897, preface, pp. 18-14), who ray 
idioms, 
it is possible to trace somo of them to a definite locality, asin 


aed in Bakase ASC 


tall (tuna or 












Ai (628) ‘good’, ELE 9, 1.38) 0 


(102) batter G9 40) nae 








ehapuduaki) (97) fraud’, Ey (6. 89) “fog, dans F (0.28), 


now kalpnall ard, ete, are common to Khorasan, especially ita southern 
pact. Sometimes even neighbouring districts possossed their peouliar 
‘expressions, and an interesting instance from Angie's time may bo 
mentioned here, His younger contemporary, Almad-iJéan (died in 








‘Ast, 838), writes in his book Ctl yall (ot which tho apparently 


‘unique manusorip’ ie preserved in tho library of tho Asiatic Society of 
Bongal, E20), on f. 122. + 


re LST Ue Scale sort ot inn) ALD 
2 Tye LIT salts 529 nthe tt of ora 
oil Ten aia 29 oS Bel ple 


AW. Geiger (Grundrise a. Tranischen Philotogies v. i, part 
pp. 412-14) has no doubt as to this traditional language being the 
form cultivated at the courts of the Persian rulers. He believes that 
it was originally one of the looal dialects of Fars, whence the greatest 
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of the existence of a more or less uniform spoken Persian, 
which was in use in the cities, from Baghdad to the remote 
‘comers of Soghd, being just as nowadays the language of 
the bazars all over the country. ‘Therefore it seems quite 
possible to think that, as far as only the Persian-speaking 
population was concerned, even at those early days its 
language could be divided into three class 
(1) Standard literary Persian, a purely artificial 
language, never spoken in its perfect form even by the 
most edueated, who always more or less depend on some 
Local form of speech. Besides the mode of spelling even in 
the almost pure literary form of language, there are always 
occasional provincial colloquialisms, involuntarily intro- 
duced, which make it possible to ascertain unmistakably 
from what part of Persia the speaker comes. In its really 
standard form ibis only the wriften language of the artistic 
literary productions, such as ‘good’ poetry, bombastic 
ornate prose of all kinds, high-flown epistolary style, ete. 
A long study of the best specimens of the classic literature, 
Arabie, ete, is required to use this language correctly. 
ynaation of Perea in the pre-Muhaninadan period bad come, ‘The 
‘opinions of auch a noholar ax W. Geiger ate too high authority to be 
exitiolzedrashly. ‘Therefore here I would like to allow myself to add a 
emark only because itis based on materials which were nob available 
ab tho time whon he wrote his invaluable book. ‘The usual belt 
‘hat standard Persian is spoken in ite purest form in Fare i 
probably a product of the native imagination, In fact, nob only ia 
the villages the various dialects (quite incomprehensible to anyone 
‘who knows only standard Persian, as may be seen from the specimens 
collected by 0. Mann in hie Die Tajit-Mvndarien der Proving Far 
1100) are very far from this condition, but even the colloquial form used 
in the eties by more educated ptople differs from the literary language 
Uy far more than in other parts of Persia, From my personal observations 
Tbeliove that rally the ‘nearest form to the standard language must 
be sought for in the other corner of Iran, especialy in the provinces 
with the old Bersian pessant population, ie. the districts south from. 
Herat, such as Guntbad, Jim, Qito, Birjand, SunsSkhina, Farth, and 
probably Herat iteell. Ie ie quiteremarlable thatthe oldest specimens 
of the Persian literature of the Mubammadan period all come from 
Khorasan, bat Pars, whore many books appear in Arabic, bogine to 
conteibute to the Persian literary treasure only in quite a lave period. 
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(2) The dialects, as against the literary Persian, ‘These 
are the mother-tongues of the uneducated peasantry 
and nomads. They are generally considered as absolutely 
incapable of being reduced to writing, and on the excep- 
tional occasions in that simple life, when the necessity of 
writing a letter arises, a form (very corrupt indeed) of the 
literary Persian is used. Moreover, a striking fact may 
be observed in this connexion that even the most primitive 
individuals, who speale only their dialect, in their poetry 
(and even in such intimate forms of it as lullabies, ete.) try 
their best (usually in vain) to use as pure a form of the 
literary Persian as possible? 

(8) Colloquial Persian, the language of the educated 
classes and the bazars, very varied in its forms, from 
‘almost pure standard Porsian to an almost unmixed local 
dialect, It appears as a medium in all the departments 
of the civilized life of the country, and also possesses 
‘a quite extensive literature, Apart from its purely 
accidental use in letters of the uneducated, ete,, it appears 
instead of the intended standard Persian in the numerous 
literary productions, mostly by anonymous and less edu- 
cated authors, There are numerous (usually sinall) 
pamphlets dealing with religious matters, orthodox as well 
‘a8 sectarian, religious legends about the Prophet and the 
holy martyrs, many versions of fairy tales, prescriptions 
of popular medicine, interpretations of dreams and omens, 


2 The attempte to writo in a dialect seriously aro vory rare and only 
‘exceptional oases, auch as of the Marzubin nama, the Huraft literature, 
the poetry of Atte’ Pazowart, ot’,, can bo recorded in the Caspian 
provinoes (which in many respeote arg quite dlforent from the remainder 
ff Persia), In other parte of the eountey writing in a dialectical form of 
language is calculated exclusively a8 one of tlie means to produce 
‘comical effect (just as it is common in all the languages to use for this 
‘purpose the rustic or foreign mode of spelling). Hub as the Oriental 
ideas about joking aro somewhat peculiar, literature of this kind 
is invariably of extremely obsoone character. Such is the poetry 
of Ba'shaq, Yaghma, Fayyid and No'ir of Sabzawar, Mulla Sabaht of 
Birjand, eto. 
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magic prayers and incantations, ete! ‘The writings of this 
kind are almost invariably anonymous and, naturally, 
unique. ‘They find a way into European libraries only 
rarely, and their unattractive appearance, extraordinary 
orthography, and the bad handwriting of men who 
take their ‘qalam’ only on exceptional occasions, secures 
for them the reputation of ‘worthless’ copies. This is, 
indeed, not a proper state of things. The ‘vulgar’ or 
popular literature, as it may be called, must be studied 
apart from the standard writings, ‘There can be no doubt 
that it well deserves collecting and careful examination on 
account of the material it yields for the research into the 
history of the colloquial language, the popular forms of 
religious thought, follslore, ete,,of the masses of population, 
‘A proper study of it may reveal much more indeed than 
the numerous diwans of the poets, which absorb always 
the chief attention of the librarians and which, it must 
bo confessed, hardly deserve 80 much intevest.® 

It is quite noteworthy that even the earlier pootry 
contains 0 fewof the various ‘ archaisms’ while we find 
thom in a great number ag soon as we turn towards what 
may be called ‘scientific’ or ‘inartistic’ prose, the books 








+ Tein often surprising to find a very considerable number of local 
“men of letters” praotioally in every small Porsian city. Very fow, 
almost none of thers, beoome known outside. very limited cirele of th 
fiends, and their books never’ survive thom very long. Leaking 
roofs, playing children who toar tho book to pieces, use of paper 
fnstend of glass in the windows in cold weather, ote., rarely spare these 
‘teeatines for a very long time, 

"Yeie éxteemely dificult indeed to draw a proper demareation line 
Dotweon the ‘standard’ and the ‘popular’ literature because there aro 
many transition forms. Only examination of every individual case oan 
suggest to what class the book belongs. 

*'The great poom of Firdawsi occupies an isolated position. © It 
seoms quite possible that the unauocessful presentation to Mahmud oan 
be explained chiofly by the unpolished and even ‘vulgar ? language ix 
‘which itwas composed. Even nowadays for the greatest majority of 
the Persians it is not a poem but a versified history, couched in a very 
course and unskilled language which possesses ‘no beauty’, 
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of tafsir, lives of saints, medicine, ete, ‘The explana. 
tion of this can only be that they were written in the 
more or less colloquial form of Persian. It seems quite 
probable that tho authors, learned divines, who dedicated 
their entire scholarly zeal to the study of Arabic, which 
they often knew so thoroughly, cared little about the 
elegant high standard Persian in which, in their times, 
only panegyrie poetry and, generally speaking, secular 
Jiterature existed. ‘Therefore, whenever they undertook, 
for various reasons, the composition of a book in Persian, 
they, quite naturally, were compelled to write in asomewhat 
‘vulgar’ form of the language and, it may be, occasionally 
did so deliberately 

‘The case of Angiri is apparently the same. ‘The 
most important circumstance is that in the ‘Tabagit its 
actual author uses quite ‘polished’ Persian, ‘The dialectical 
‘flavour’ appears in the language as soon as the shaykh 
himself begins to speak.’ ‘The question why the author 
did not ‘correct’ these uncommon forms and give the 
style a more ‘dignified’ appearance may probably be 
explained in various ways. It may be due not only to the 
desire to preserve intact the words of the great preceptor, 
but also to an implicit admission that these forms, if left 
as they were, would not be offensive to anybody's taste as 
vulgarisims. The quotations from Ansiri’s own Mundjat 
seein to suggest that they were composed in a somewhat 








+ the question ofthe Iswatness of using Persian for compoitons 
on religious matters, which was put to tho Luma of Khorasan, axtatin 
the preface to the afer of Tabu ransiated into Pesan inthe fourth 
centary cory belonging to te Asa 

Benge, A two handed years eer 
British Masotm, but very defective), auggeat that Choro was atl « 
strong preuice agains the beginnings of Sh Persian scale Titeratare 
he reavon fortis waa probaly ot Sts contents (Deanne he sue holy 
Givinco admire very much the a2 Arsio poetry which was by 9 
nuns very tligiou), but prsbly dhe fact that the memory of Ss 
Connexion with the pagan tradition was ail oo feo, 
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similar form of language? and ig is quite likely that the 
shaykh used it for writing as well. From what we know 
about his character, which was simple and straightforward, 
averse from all sorts of conventionalities, it seems quite 
possible that he made use of this language deliberately. 
‘There is another case in the history of Persian literature 
which very closely resembles that of Ansiri, About five 
centuries later there was another shaykh who could with 
equal right claim the title of the “champion of the trug 
tradition and the defender against heresy”, the founder of 
Afghan literature, Akhind Darwiza Ningrahari.2 His 
books are little known in Europe, but they well deserve 
careful study, if for no other reason than that their author 
possessed a deeply original and characteristic individuality 
{a-case so rave in Eastern life) which induced him to reject 
tho prejudices against writing in Pashtoo. As this 
Poshawari saint found it possible to use this ‘rustic and 
unliterary’ language of the savage Afghan tribes for 
hia spiritual instructions at the time when Persian 

















+ the manuscripte of his Munijit 
‘sume timo, they differ much ono fron 
wooms to be individual, never saw any ms 
than 800 years and the language appears to be invariably quite modern, 
Perhaps tho Tabaqlt will help to recover the original version and to 
reconstruct its language. An interesting question arises in connexion 
with these pious invoontions. Versified ‘prayers? almost of the samo 
type aro quite common (in the pooms of ‘Attdr they occupy 
hhandreds of pages), but in prose, as far as I know, they wore not 
‘composed by anybody except Angirt. A striking likonoss exista between 
them and the Manichean Mabensmag, in Pehlevi, published by 
F. W. K, Miller (“Ein Doppolblatt aus einem Manichaisehen Hymnen- 
buch”, Adhandl. d. k, Prewsivchen Ab, d, Wis, 1912). ‘There is 60 
livtle originality in the forme of Persian literature that a suspicion 
frises as to tho possible connexion which might exist between both. Is 
ft a simply accidental resomblance or a case of literary atavism, oF 





























iroot and intentional imitation of « similar form in the old literature? 
* He flourished in the early part of Akbar’s reign. About 
biography and works seo the pamphlet of Dr. Leydon in the Asiatie, 





Rewnrches, v. x, pp. 368-498, also in O, Rio's Persian Catalogue, p. 28, 
‘and that of H. Bthé (of the library of the India Office), Nos. 2632-8, 
‘Almost all his treatises ve been lithographed at Poshawar and Lahore, 
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literature had already reached the culminating point in 
its development, and when on the plains of India the 
‘great’ poets like Faydi were busy with their ‘jowels’ of 
Indo-Persian poetry, still easier was it for a sound-minded 
and sincere divine such as Ansiri to try to write in the 
samo way as he was accustomed to speak. 

All that has been said above will, I hope, justify an 
‘admission that the peculiarities of the language of the 
Tabagat belong entirely to the colloquial form of Persian 
as spoken at Herat (and possibly all over South- 
Eastern Khorasan) in the middle of the fifth century a.x., 
io, alittle Inter than the time of the great Firdawsi, No 
doubt, even if a modernizing of the text ia taken into 
account, it was not a vulgar form of the colloquial, but 
probably what may be styled as the speech of the * better 
classes of society’, 

If 80, we have no right to confine the analysis of these 
uncommon forms to a collation with the literary Janguage, 
It we want to trace their real nature we are obliged to 
compare them also with analogous formations in the 
colloquial and the dialects by which they might be 
influenced. Although very little has been done so far for 
the elucidation of the history of the Persian dialects or 
even for an inquiry into their present state, it is necessary 
to make use even of this small opportunity which is offered 
by the scarce materials now available. From this point 
of view many archaisms would rather deserve the title of 
‘modernisms’, i.e. early forms of the same processes 
which are still at work in Persian speech. And the 
existence of similar cases renders still more evident the 
antiquity of other really archaic linguistic usages which 
have disappeared since Ansiri's time, in spite of the unique 
slowness in the progress of the development and‘ exchange’ 
shown by both the literary as well as the colloquial 
Persia 
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5. Detailed Analysis of the Peculiarities of the Language 
A. Notes on Phonology 

As compared to the rich material offered by the 
peculiarities of its morphology, vocabulary, etc. the 
present copy preserves very few traces of the original 
phonetic divergencies from the standard Persian, ‘This 
may be attributed partly to the efforts of the ‘educated’ 
actual author of the Tabagit, and, perhaps in a still 
greater degree, to the activity of the more modern 
copyists who tried to bring the book more up to date. 

(1) Vowels, (a) Some indications suggest that the 
provoss, so prominent in the colloquial and the dialects of 
to-day, viz. the variation of what is usually known as 
the prosodie value of the vowels, was at work even at that 
time ‘The examples given here may be, however, simply 
mistakes in writing, but we have a certain claim to 
attribute to them . higher value, because ‘mistakes’ of 
the same nature are prominent in the manuscripts written 





in Khorasan, old as well as new. Such are (jlale and 


tens 





Glelicl (34 v,, 180, 186, 187 v,, ote,), while Slee, 
ave as usual; >} for 24151 (134v.); C49 9 for Gla 


(129 v.) 5 (ght for (oh 95 (89 v.)j cgae for Au (80 v.)ete,, 


2 Pho questions of the real position of these prosodic theories and the 
traditional orthography based on them require a careful revision as soon 
fas they are intended to be applied to colloquial and dialectical 
Persian. ‘The variations of this kind are some of the most common 
honetio rules in all the living Iranian tongues ; of. W. Geiger, “Die 
Gente, Dialect" (Grundr. di Z. Pi Ps p. 884, and 
D, Lorimar’s addenda (‘Notes on the Gabri Dialect,” JRAS. 1916), 
Dp. 428-80. The same is vory common all over Khorasan and ia Fars 
(Gee 0. Mann, Die Tajik Mundarten, 1909, p. 8), and even in Kurdish and 
Pashtoo ; of. W. Geiger (ibid. Die Sprache d. Afohanen, p. 208, and 
A. Soci (ibid.), D. Sprache d. ‘Kurden, pp. 268-6, 

* Common ia Khorasan, of or sw 
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86 wellas often ¢-+ instead of .—~ in the st person plural 


_ofverbs, asin pbs BT 2000 vale la jays re Olle 
ow [ge 4 (45)4 ete, Perhaps of the same nature are 


the numerous cases of confusion of 4 and 4 with b and 


U2 Ant these changes can be easily explained from the 


physiological structure of the Persian sounds, and the 
examples given here suggest that some 900 years ago 
these phonetic principles were apparently the same, 

(®) Obviously the same process governs the use of the 
prosthetic vowel. ‘There are many examples which 
although uncommon in standard Persian, are often heard 


in the colloquial, Such are atuSCSI (88), 09. gual 
(68, ote.), Cyl, LI (64), jlalie (94 v., ote)# 


(2) Ligwida, All that can be observed in connexion 
with this group is the ease with which they undergo 





transpgsition: jLS appears here almost invariably as 


OLS (66 v., 80, ote), and oven 41S for ojtS. ‘The 
usual (zle! becomes 5 plarol (106 v.), ete 


(8) Dentals, Probably for purely orthographic reasons 


4 In Khorasan both the 1st person sing. and plur. are spelt astm, and 
this explains why mistakes as above are vory common in the MSS. 





ror examples see the section on the nogative particles and indeclina- 





* "The colloquial seems to be fond of changing these forms without 


any apparent reason, and ishkaa(0), itn, iahtew (3122), uahtwr, wre, 


are heard as frequently as shikaat, ete. 
‘These changes are also common in the vulgar language, 
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the dental spirant 3 disappeared entirely. Even in quite 
common words as y-! ¢ GS” «© Gaya, ete, the 


diacritical dot is often missing. Only in a few eases does > 


appear in a position which suggests an obvious mistake, 
such as QWla> (83, for, SWlAi>) and 4 42) 
(28), Tt seems quite likely, however, that in the original 
copy the 3 was freely used, because in several instances 
where the seribe might take it for } he preserved it, 
intact,asin CUI; (for Hilal 2) and Sl (for laby, 


both apparently from ¢y2ai134 ‘The dental of the old 
‘pa appears here quite commonly, as > and forms like 
Glare cy cgy are very frequent, ‘The traces of sandhi 
of dentals are also common in jy for fry ¢pu9> 
for 7 ccau9d ¢ US, ote, Various example 


suggest that in Angiri’s time the final > in the -and of 
the Srd person plural of the verbs was omitted as 


can 





frequently in the colloquial as nowadays (Q44_,) for 
Woe) ete.). 





2 Tb is extremely difficult to form an opinion, based on a study of th 
old MSS,, as to whother there was any difference in pronunciation in tho 
cases of dotted and undotted dal. Vory few MSS. of those which 
T had a chance to examine followed this system quite thoroughly. 
Mach more common are the eases in which copies of the same age and 
probably coming from the same province observe this rule with greatest 
Carelessness, In.an old Tafsir (No. Aa7 of the Asiatic Society of Bengal), 
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(4) Labials. The process, common to all the Iranian 
languages from Kurdish in the extreme west to 
Soghdian in the remote corner of the east! ie, the 
gradual ‘melting’ of all sounds of this group into an 
indifferent interlabial spirant 1, is well represented here? 
‘The examples are very numerous: (a) In the beginning 


of aoyllable: 59 for x (common), !y for | (54v., 
55, ote., often); 419 ¢Camls, ete, ‘The same in the 
middle of words, la jae Olajdbedlay gee, ete? 0) 
Intervocal: 4s) (common, although never Cosh for 


the copy of which was apparently made by a professional high-class seribo 


nth, 





(on bin rraame So\Ll*| fn shows in tho bogioning of th 
‘contury Aut in Khorasan, very often such words aa yd} y ¢ Aiglis 


‘can bo found, while on the contrary almost invariably there are 


RES yy 


» As, o.g., in fampar (82), fambar (81, and fanfiir (8, 4), oF 
ehimtt and ehhwle (common), ete. ; soe F. W. K. Miller, “ Soghdische 
Toxto," i, bland, d. b. Prewaischen Ab, a, Wiss. 1912, 

® This process can be tracod as continually developing since the 
caslient period of the history of the Tranian languages. In the Avesta it 
gains ground from tho pre-Tranian (cf. C. Bartholomee, \Awesta 
‘sprache,” in @. d, I. Ph., i, pt i, pp. 108, 165) and further in Peblevi 
(ef. C. Salomann, “*Mittelpersisch,” ibid, p. 250). In modern Persian it 
is prominent even in the standard language (cf. P. Horn, “ Noupersische 
Schtiftaprache,” ibid., pt. ii, p. 48). About this prooess in the dialects 
00 W. Geiger, ibid., p. 298 (Pamir group), p. 361 (Caspian gr), p. 886 
(Central gr., also D. Lorimer, op. eit., pp. 484-8), O. Mann, op. eit, 
pp. 12-13 (dialects of Fars), and A. Socin, op. eit., pp. 261, 269 (in 
Kurdish). 




















of today as in old MSS. 
introduction, p. 6 





Cf, ‘Aqtar’s Tadbkira, ed. R, Nicholson, v. 
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cab, ‘The forms pbeak, however, are also used), 
SAVE (io, 78, apparently for GAs! ys, ie. Gay! 5+), 
osb' eh ¢ cual, oto. ‘The original intervocal 9 must pro- 


bably have disappeared entivoly, as indw2(108 v.) for 9, 





(©) At the end of asyllable: A253! (78, 129 v., ete,), 


oh (os) for OLS te. 


It seems, however, that for some uncertain reasons, or 
perhaps as «local or archaic peculiarity, this dec 
‘assumed a form not of an interlabial, but of labi 






spirant v, which was often reproduced as Cd The 


ecamples of this ere by no measw anaree; QU ES” 





1B os y 24 CLI) 128), 4 ge Sb A07), 


cb (128, for cpzl), ete. Moreover, there are some 


4 This example (as well as further awgandan) resembles Peblevi 
forms yave/an, axganddan, ‘These old-fashioned forms are not the only ones 


ven hore (on 48 £399 appense for 7593) etek Bue i 
rather diffloult to that yavsfan became frst yadtdan and then 


feame to its previous form, Wo are compelied to think that either 
there is ome confusion about the early phonetical equivalents of 








©5665 and 3 or tnt there wor (an alluded to ater on) two 


distinct ourrents of the same process in the development of labials, one 
fof which preferred the labio-dental group while the other transformed 
all sounds of this class into the interlabial w. 
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instances of the preservation of the original tenuis, as in 


sag (common), ld Aipe (145 v.), ete? 


(6) Enctitica, ‘The present copy shows a quite unusual 
development of the joined writing of the enclitica, 
Although this is very common in MSS. from Khorasan 
(probably a reflection of the local mode of pronuncia- 
tion), here it reaches rare limits, ‘There are usually 


Dar Joe ae COL cid I GSS 
(73 v., ete.) ¢ nee (75. ete)? gf ¢ sie (313 92,000. 
F1 ana $1) umuatly appear as in poetry in 
the forms of 1 and 49. I did not notice 4 


written as > in the combinations with Ql, ete,, but 





there ave several cases of CLL (130, 140, ete.) for 
Sse 


} This depends probably on the physiological influence of the spirant 
4 which facilitates « tonuis after itself. Although in the 
(Khorasani) Kurdish dialect it often appears a8 ate, the Pers 
‘especially Herati Parsiwans apell it igpt, ispand, ote. 











* While this way of writing Ap is common in the, present copy, I 


4d not notin theme with reference to &; although the ater in very 


common in the old MSS. Cf. B, Browne, “Description of an old 
Persian Tafetr,” JRAS. 1804, p. 438; also R. Nicholson, op. city v. if 
introd., p. 7, ete. In the old copy of the translation of ‘Tafstri‘Tabart 





(mentioned above, No, Aa 19 in the library of A.S.B.) J is written 


together with the following word nearly always, while o~ very rarely, 
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B. Youn 


Q) Notes on derivation. I. Suffixes, (a) -ak, suffix of the 
diminutives, is used here as freely as in the colloquial, e.g. 


AE Ayhjhc Syl <4), ete., even with a compound 
word (182) Hal 5 lex aso. se, (Sile2 Very interesting 


is a ease of the use of -akak in (41 v.) og? S&S Sy 


Cuuib,eto# P,Horn (op. cit,, p. 175) calls it, in a similar 


example,a double diminutive suffix, This may be so, but the 
cases of mardi, sandiki ete, (of which a non-apocopated 
form is supposed to be mardikak and sandkdl), do not 
convey much of diminutive sense. Would it not be better 
to explain the second -dt as analogous to the similar suffix 
in Kurdish, © sort of indefinite article (which is here 
emphasized by 4) ?* 

(b) -agi forms here not only the usual abstract nouns 
(et. P. Horn, op. eit,, p. 180), but, as often in the colloquial, 





ay be attributed perhaps to Angirt's 


4 The feequenoy of its use 
st heard in 


individual taste as well. I cannot remember to havi 








he atguasimtar cane an above (Qimiative of 13) fe uealy 
ay) jh and 4) jae is ed only in att hdshidin in the sense of ‘to 


spy, to watch steatingly’ in Fars). As far as T could notice, this sufix 
nowadays ig nover applied to abstract names in the colloquial, and 
although itis vory commonly used (frequently in ita shortened form -d, 
of. P. Horn, op. oit., p. 174), the suffix -chit is preferred with names of 









, p- 82) reproduces the sentenc 
Jn the form was not obsolete, 

* Loften heard this suffix in its ful'form in the remote corners of the 
Southern Khorasan, auch as the villages Rigtt, Kubeyd, Ri 
(disteiot of AChasp), especially in fairy tales: marddiki Dud... oF 
‘uz, ete. 


rally, showing that. 
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the adjectives, Such are Sl. J (4, adjective), & oe 
(145 v.), ‘6 fac (118, for rae), ete. 
(c) cha, usually diminutive (of. P, Horn, op. eit. p.177), 


is used here often with the proper names, as in 4 jal 


God dléx (184 v), days (181 ¥, for an Ll glo, 
dont, Ce} (181 v,, for doy ee. 2), ete. 
(@) -@ (if it is not simply a mistake of the eopyist) 


appears here only once (102) 3p, Gl, in the sense of a 





diminutive (or voeative ?) suffix? 
(@ 49—. As a contsibution to the question of this 


suffix the following passage may be quoted (107 v.): 
A AT ee ro 4 
LAS Lg ws OL Bats GI S22 JI 








a a distributive suffix appears here in a quite 


1 Of. P. Horn, op. cit., p.184. At present it apems to bemore common 
in the onstorn halt of Persia and apparontly can be traced to three 
MMffecent forms: (1) in the cases of its use with the voostive probebly 
fas a. local variation of the vooative -4 us sadard Persian (in 
Isfahan - ‘especially common with the names of women, 
Guwhariy Suliint, ete. (2) a4 an apocopated form of tho diminuth 
e phurdGy Kuchulé, ete. 5 (8) may bo the remnant of the 

mo as in Ban, eto.)- 
won if i is of purely Persian origin, is absolutely 
forgotten now, and, xan interesting example, itsmay be mentioned thee 
















tho word 49 pu% (the name of the’hero of « popular fairy tale) is 
invariably spelt Shirwiya 
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colloquial use in (117) 5k OK bogs Vo (cf. 


P. Horn, op. cit., p. 116. At present it is used only in 
Bukhara in similar sense, in Persia yakkit is preferred 

(g) ~i, in its adjectival sense, is used several times with 
4 compound of which the last member is a pronoun (80 v. 


cele LS oat se Ga hesl FN AFL (here 
oo x2 obviously for cgi31 3 sz-)4 Also (58-.) h9 Og 
db ree bs (107) 62.95 pgeedy Cad gl % fie 


aS sor 


(ii) in and ~ina.are used quite freely :(51) 











Wile ohicge 
Atay, ote. (ef. P. Horn, op. cit, pp. 180-1). Somewhat 
uncommon is (48) 4253.» sbb an. 

(i) A caso of somewhat peculiar use of the suffix )!3— 


(78 v.), where it can be translated by ‘as if’: 93633 


iss Be Bue (apparently for 413194, see later, C, 6), 
“and he is as if drowning in sweat” (ef, Horn, op. 
it., p. 191). 

(j) The old suffix -awand (cf. C. Salemann, “ Mittel- 





Jami (Naf., 161) reproduces the sentenco intact, perhaps because 
this form did not seem to him obsolete, 


* OL. ata, 248 the dlifereponin only that) goes in used intend 


of goa. 
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persisch,” G.I.Ph., 1, i, 280, and P. Horn, op. cit, p. 187) 


appears here only in the word Aiglts_g5- (128) 
(8) Probably a purely dialeotio suffix -ast forming 


onomatopcala appears in Sb (121) IT gt 


AT cenS Gb — in the conse of ‘orackling’® So fox aa 


I could find, formations of similar type are common at 
present only in the Southern Khorasan (districts of 
Birjand, Qain, Sunni-khqna), as ¢drdkast (as above), 
shaldpast “the sound of slapping”, ghurrast “the sound 
of rapidly burning fire” (mghur-ghur), ete. I cannot 
remember having seon it in the literary language.* 

(DA strange suflix (?) -dmar appears in two words 


oleluss (84) for Kt in Nafabat, 156) and hs 


(96 v., 128, 124) for @xts ia (Nafahat, 305, ete,), 











» hie pastioulae wor, an wll as generally tho sux wand i quite 
forgotton (one SLs gS or ave BNA, gb 9 gb Io wd 
Instead). Poshapeitwil be not quite ules vo reel ha the uf for 


the names ofthe various atep-relatives, yi |—, mentioned by B. Browne 
in his dosxiption of the old Talate (ZRAS. 1804, p. 487), is ail 





‘common in Southern Khorasan in mdrdindar, Rhdritndar (Ai | )dLe 


eps al 5), oto. 

2 Juni reproduces this word an i€ ie were quite allright (Nafabtt, 
281). 

Sometimes those formations ao usd in the same way of repetition, 
just as the monosylabie onomatopoia’ ahdldpasAdldpad, ghur- 
hres, ete 
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the last apparently from gushnai (188 v.), still used 


all over Persia but considered rather vulgar.t 
(m) The suffixes of the verbal nouns will be treated 
in the section dealing with verbs. 
IZ, Composition. Nothing special can be noted in 
connexion with compound nouns, An extremely rare 
case of the use of a purely verbal form in the sense of a 


substantive can be registered (08 v.) 4225 le 9 44> 
in thy ties” (in the Nafahat this 








“became powerle 





passage is omitted). This Ql g%« is undoubtedly the 
negative form of the imperative and I can remember only 


one other case, ie. Scere Gide in Aardru't-tawhtd fe 
‘magamat Shaykh Abi-Sa'td Compounds such as 


Oleg are very common, but eases where only tho 


verb with this prohibitive particle is used as a substantive 
can be regarded as real archaiams, 


(2) Flewion, (a) The suffixes of plural Q|— and la— 


ave used indifferently, as in the contemporary colloquial, 
‘and the latter is the more common’ No single case of 


4 Perhaps this has something to do with mar, ‘snake,’ to which the 
pring of hunger or thirat may be attsibuted ? In such ease the frst -@- 
may be similar to that often used in the copulative compounds, ef. 
P. Horn, op. eit., p. 196, as in aardaar, bardbar, ote. I remember once 
having heard the word guahndmér in Khorasan, but did not pay attention 
to it booauso I rogarded it as an invention of tho man who was talking. 

© Ba, by V. Zhukovaki, 1809. Unfortunately 1 eannot cite the page 
because T have not this book at hand, 

















* ho unua theory, based onthe native grammars, hab ¢)!—Is to be 





tulded to the names of the animate beings and la— to those of the 


inanimate’ones, is rarely correct, in any caso as far as the colloquial is 
concerned. One hears invariably mardé, sand, xpi, dukhart, eto, 
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Ol with a Persian word was noted. ‘The form O6~ 
(cf. B, Horn, op. cit, p. 105) after a consonant is rare, only 


one case registered here (189 v.) QESIjI. Another 
irregular form is (29) GLX ols (for cyl y5 1), butit may 


be explained as derived from thesomewhat valgerScol.. 


Occasionally with nouns, but more commonly with the 
pronouns, the suffix of the plitral doos not appear at all, 
and the verb does not agree in number with its subject, 


as in (87 v.) Aisil gy Ger ots For (69 v,) 4551 
sion sl Jaljete. 
(®) Nothing special can be noted about the Jdafa except 


that in several cases it is expressed in the toxt by: 
(118 v,) AS eye Dd Seg oF (1) 059 OS pu, 
(0) The oblique case is rarely formed here with |) — v 


or _! alone (it might disappear asa result of the aotivity 


of the later seribes). Only a few examples can be collected : 
(15 ¥) BI» (00) 5 Kel pO KR eaS, 
(008) Laat gl cone Lgl el ec 


4a=la, because the A is imperceptible in the pronunciation). On the 


‘contrary, das, churdight, biakrt, ote., aro realy used (4 = An). 
+ Needless to say that in the colloquial and the dialects this form is 
absolutely extinct. 
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(@ On the contrary, there are very frequent 


cases of omission of |) where it might be expected, 


especially with the accusative? as in (60) 


\yya1, (62 v.) pts S49, (118) 99, o> 





(IT ¥,) 9.9, ody Gear 9, (115) 41 5G 8 Alale, 
9 og Kite 9 
wh SK eb, (72) 4b Iylade a! Was ago 
25 (00) Cor beg so ool, stat 


ete, ‘The same with the dative 





() Uncommon use of |): (1) with the nominative: 
(28.v) Caml p56 eal euilT geks atl sols, 
(a2v) cathe KS gy S260 Jb 15632 ete; (2) with a 


preposition : (80,127 v,) |yeglas 4@ 3], atv.) Lalbe, 


1 This a well-known fact that in the colloquial vory often «:spocial 
suffix a, d, ¢, wis used for the accusative: aspa bid, te. ‘The particle 





Wy (ich team 18, fy rf in van Altea) fe feogally 





omitted oven if there is stress on the accusative and if it is quite 
ofinite, ns in Fbedey ‘ give (me) this’, 0 





7 Tn Khorasan the construction with Wir, wir (_)) is invariably 


preferred for the dative and only in one caso itis similar to that used by 
Angitt, Le. in the case of main, as feequently: dedey men, bugis md, 
‘eto. ‘The possessive still proseeves ré, but the direct construction with 
‘aishtan ig more common. 
+ Of, Horn, op. oft, 110, and R, Nicholson, Tadhira, introduction, 9. 
‘The verb dishuin nob rarely receives this intransitive sense (as in 
Geiger, op. cit, 367). ‘There aro similar expressions in 
the colloquial, as inja chi démtd ‘what is here’. 
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(222v.) Wyde oi Cone ph ete. ; (8) in the sense of 
« locative (or simply 
(78) |jask rt 

(J) Several cases of the indefinite locative, as in the 
colloquial, ean be noted, where the preposition is omitted, 
as in (116) > dle, ete 

(8) Lhe comparative degree, ‘The suffix of the com- 
parative degree -tar is occasionally added here to 
substantives with a preposition (which suggeststhat these 
groups are rogarded as adjectival compounds): (119 ¥.) 
FS Bo (9 v) Fle, 16 v) JesTL, ote, tn 


several cases it is added to the present participles 
p 
At; ote, Sometimes itiscombined with 





strange use of the possessive ?): 


03 jls3. 














Soni 5 goed. 
the diminutive suffix -alas in (129 v.) 4) jem, eto? ‘The 
old 446 & 4° are used without -tar in the comparative 
degree, but in the positive they accept the suffix -in, 


SC cues, ote, (Only fow casos of igs, used as 
substantive (126 v.) can be noted.) Probably local are 





cases of the use of (se instead of jl as in (27) 726 


(Ori) ae pts 


1 Tn the present colloquial the preposition is usually omitted when 





motion coward emething i exromel: murun shir 4s 69,24 


Iurow tina (ALL 9 1), ete. 


The colloquial uses this form frequently, but the final -E is not 
pronounced, as in Lishdrd, durtant, ete. 
+ Not used nowadays without the suffix tar. 
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(4) Numerals, The word first is invariably rendered 


with Gg] (Cus does not appear at all), but second 
and third, except in a fow cases, have an old form 


era 


(5) Pronowns, (a) Personal pronouns are often used 
here instead of the demonstrative, accompanied by the 


(24 v.) & Casesl, (57, obe., eommnon) Sila, 


relative, 





(1) GAS xe ST ysl 2.9 Crlesls, ote. Sometimes sl 
stands for plural : (59 v,) Wia.ys! Jala S3),245) Sasyl 
nutes, ote. ‘The peculiarities of the oblique case of 
the personal pronouns are mentioned above (para, 2 of 
this section). One case of |y9 (18 v.) is probably a 
mistake for | 73. 


() ‘The demonstrative pronouns \) 





and Cy) are 
often used in the plural, with the suffix (9), 


(©) The interrogative and relative pronouns and 
4e- never appear in this copy in the plural and only rarely 


receive |) (usually 4x, but there are cases in which 


{Sis found as well: (181) 2b ee LT, (182) 
als 97 95 v) Gyo su 1S ote). A. striking 


+ Still in common use amongst the Heratis and in the south-eastern 
part of Khorasan, 
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example of the relative & used with a preposition (this 
cannot be a mistake) is found on £. 92 v. (69. (Qe) 3 


(he He on Solel 
(@) The reflexive pronoun is os usual, only in a few 
cases it seems to appear pleonastically, as in (70 v.) 


4 S31 on oka 


peculiar way, still quite common in the colloquial : (4 v.) 


28:3, ete, or in a somewhat 





Aid.g de > 48 41)! “if not, they would be four altogether” 
(he himself and three others) 

(6) Pronominal sufizes, ‘They are used very freely 
in all possible combinations, with the prepositions and 
conjunctions and even independently. (a) Somewhat 


unsommon ‘oombinabions : no SS ¢ Gil, ete, 
ain 18 9) I oh I & ory 
MALL K ev jamalasi pl > slo lar, ote. 


Occasionally they are combined even with the enelitic 





form of the verb substantive, as in (96 v.) Cat X > 
cy tt TS ease pad sat Le dS 


1 This passage is not reproduced Wterally in the Nafahit, whore 
‘anothor expression is used. 








* This use of the reflexive pronoun, as far as I know, has only some 
‘analogy in Russian. In the colloquial of to-day in Khorasan, and 
‘especially amonget the Parsiwans of Afghanistan, itd is often simply 





yuivalont of ba ‘with’. Klude gifla umad does not mean ‘the 
itself arrived ’ but ‘he arrived with the caravan’; Piude @ 
frequently not ‘he himself” but ‘with him’, ete. ‘The furth 
dovelopment of the same is Biot, as in khot mu ‘with us? (Sabzawar) 
‘RAB. JANUARY 1923, 8 
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(©) Used independently: (40) Sol ys (| pr a) 
Sot ¢! era 2d 02 (86¥.) Sle Sal laislas 
Gly, ete. 





(©) In the sense of the nominative (= 3l),as in (108 v.) 
AS FONE det DLL aah ch) Ca 
nts (= bbe al §) Lee 


(d) As interjection with the demonstrative pronoun 





(119.v,) Clabes cals a 
* Although there are inthe present colloquial forms, a8 ih gif oes 


they probably can bo explained as syncopated demonste. pr. & (ti) with 
ploonastically used -aah, personal aufix ofthe Sx porson singular, 


+ Natantt, 200 eel Cees [yl KS OG. 


(Mo be continued.) 


The Introduction of the Cadmeian Alphabet 
into the Aegean World in the light of 
Ancient Traditions and Recent Discoveries 

By ROBERT EISLER, Pb.D., lato Fellow of the Austrian Historica! 

Tntitute ab the University of Vienna, 
Apri, 1921. 
L 
Eanty Puensotan Ivscriprions on Corre Ixaors 
PROM OREDE AND SARDINIA. 

‘The Metrological Problem of the so-called Ane-ingots. 

N his review of my book on the newly deciphered Sinai 

inscriptions (JRAS,, 1920, p. 301) the Rev. Professor 

A. H. Sayco has alrendy been good enough to mention 

my recent discovery of some short alphabetic biliteral 

inscriptions on certain copper ingots, unearthed from the 

very border-line of the so-called “Middle Minoan III” 

and “Late Minoan I” layers of the Hagia Triada palace 

by the excavation mission in Crete of Messrs. Halbherr, 

Pernier, Stefani, and Paribeni in 1903+ as well as on 

similar pieces from ylissos? and Mocklos none being 

from Phaistost All of them are at present in the 
museum of Heraklea, under the care of Professor 

Josef Hazzidakis, to whose kindness I owe the photo- 

graphs reproduced in figures 1-8, Similar insorip- 

tions have come from Serra Itivi (Sardinia), and are 
¥ Of, Patibeni, Rondic, a. R, Aead, a. Line, ch te, mor, 
vot, xil, pp. 88405 Pigorini, bid, p, 804 ; and Bull, ai Pao 

Tealiana, xx, Ape.~Jsine 4-6, pp. 01-107, Svoronos, Journ, 

@arohdel, Nomism., Athens, 100, ix, pp. 167M (in Grea!) = (in 

French) Rov. Belge de Nami, 04, Brussel, 1008, pp. 812. Dussau 
Pedhelloiquet,, Paria, 1014, pp. 260, Rev, Lichtenberg, Mitt. 

V. As. Ges, 1911, p. 119, fg. 1 

* Hazzidakis, Bpém, archdel., 1912, pp. 220 ff 

+ Dawkins, Journ. Hell, Stud, 1908, p. 826 

“eis only a lapnis calani of Svoronos to quote the Hagie Triade 
samples as from Phaistes. 
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now in the royal museum of Cagliari, I have to thank 
Professor Taramelli, director of this collection, for his 
kindness in sending me the excellent paper squeezes of 
these soribings, which the reader will find reproduced 
in fig. 10. 

‘These copper ingots are of the greatest importance, 
first of all as marking a decisive stage in the development 
of metallic currency. It is well known to our numis- 
matists? that metal casts of this peculiar double-axe-like 
shape were widely used as a primitive kind of monetary 
unit, They are generally found in hoards, sometimes 
broken into pieces of approximately equal size. Pictures 
of these objects occur frequently, especially on the 











1 Rogling in Paul's Realoneyol.t vila, 974, Rob, Forres, Reallex., 
Loiprig, 1907, p. 79. Jahrb. a. Gesellsch. f, lothr. Gesch., xviii, 1900, 
pp. ff 

* Profesor Svoronos’ tl 
paper), that casts of th 
intended to be sharpen 
motal foundries, would bo acceptable only if ib could be proved that 
hore over oxisted roal cutting axes with concave edges, intended 
possibly for tho felling of round timber. But such tools have never 
jon found, and are not likely to have ever been used ; for auch an 



















laptation of the axo-edge to the oylindtioal surfaco of the troe-trunk 
would far from advantageous to the worker. Also if the 
peculiar shape of these ingots were intonded to resomble tho suorod 





Aoublo-axo (Svoronos, pp. 1754), we should expoot them to show thi 
‘convox edges of the latter. ‘Therefore, Professor Forrer may be right 
{in oomparing (Jahrb. f. lothr. Gesch., xvili, 1906, p. 24) the shape of 
theso casts to the hide of a akinued animal and in suggesting « possible 
scen00 of akin-money. Ho algo thinks (Reallex., p. 76) the shape 
was intended to facilitate the binding together of whole piles of such 
ingots (as a matter of fact they wore found in such piles in Hagia 
‘Trinda, Pariboni, 1.c., p. $84, ‘posti Puno gullaltro in colonna”), 0% 
fs nowadays cards are used for 
fishing-lines oF cor 

ingot would also be very convenient for lifting the cooled east from the 
mould. On the other hand, thero is not the slightest doubt that real 
aouble and single axes and other metal tools of the ordinary serviceable 
shape and size were primitively used as a monetary cuereny. Set 
Lissauer, Zeitsche. £, Bthnol., 1908, pp. 519-25, 779 ff, 1007. On axe- 
shaped copper ingots of the Haida Indians see R. Forres, Antiqua, 
3885, p. 125, pl. 28. 
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inscribed clay tablets from Knossos “But not a few of 
our authorities, notably Willers? and Regling# have been 
unwilling to accept the theory of Svoronos,* Sir Arthur 
Evans¢and Robert Forrer,' that these ‘axes’ had a certain 
metrologically well-determined weight? 

If my alphabetic readings—(below, pp. 39, 66, 45 ff.) an 
“full weight” and at or p2“pure”, “clarified ”® and 30 
“good"—of the four biliteral marks on three Hagia 
‘Triada and one Serra Ilixi ingot are accepted, it follows 
that both weight and standard purity® were officially 
controlled in the foundries by special supervisers—the 
forerunners of the later mint-wardens, who engraved or 
stamped the result of their proving on the still hot metal 
Tumps, even as we find gold and silver ingots of the 
Roman age stamped with such insoviptions as, for 
instance, coxit NN (“smelted by N.N.”), probavit WN 
(“tested by N. N."), signavit aM (signed by N. N.), by 
the respective officials of the imperial mint? So, too, the 








1 A, Evans, Corolla Numismatiea in honour of Barclay V. Heady 
Oxford, 1006, p. 850, ig. 11, p. 961, fig. Me 
 Nutnism, Zeitachi,, xxxvi, 11, 1. Cf, Rem. Kupforprig.s pS, 2 










* Corolla Num., pp. 388-63. 
othe. Gesch., xviii, 106, pp. 28 

will do well to compare the materials collected by the 
‘a distinguished authors with the recently published 
ystomatic table of ancient woights in Professor Lehmann-Haupt's 
fasterly article “Gowichte” in Pauly’s Realenoycl, 4, it, Suppl, 1018, 
Bli-14., We can make things « good deal clearer to-day than Evans 
fand Forrer ‘could bo expected to do on the basis of Nisstn's now 
antiquated metrological researches, 
Gy. the frequent description of the logal coin as ‘denarii meri eb 
[plenter peneantes”” in the capitularia of the Cnslovingian Kings, 
Petinwhin, Grundriss d, Ménzkunde, Leipzig, 1018, p. 60. Gold 
Thuias of Constantine the Great and gold bars with the mark OB= 
“=purvin, Laschin, Allg. Minskunde, Munich, 1004, p. 60, of 
fod, p. 141, about “argentum param”, "purifeatum”, puewatun, 
‘burnt silver), ‘merum,” ete 
v Hill, Proc. Soe. Antiqu., xx, 90M Dresse), Abb, Berl. Akad, 
1006, 4." Kubitschek, Numiam. Zeitechr., xi, 33, Cl. the medieval 
“getekente” mark, Luschin, Lc., p. 97 i 
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iron money-bars of ancient Britain were tested as to 
standard poised 

Indeed, the weight of all the existing copper ingots of 
the shape discussed above (p. 86, n. 2) are as near to 
diferent well-established standards of a so-called “ talent"* 
as can be reasonably expected in their present state of 
corrosion and oxidization, regard being had to the technical 
difficulty of producing such large metal casts of exactly 
constant weight even from one and the same, let alone 
from different moulds.’ Yet the plus or minus differences 
from the regular weight are considerable enough to make 
controller's sign attesting the full weight of an individual 
piece a very desirable commercial convenience, 

‘The copper ingots of Hagia ‘Triada scale according to 
Pigorini, l.c,, kilogramms 29,400, 29,500, 29,400, 29,900, 
80,700, 27,900, 29,400, 80,000, 30,900, 27,800, 29,500, 
27,000, 29,300, 32,000, 82,000, 32,000, 29,200, 29,000, 
29,000,¢ 27,000. 

‘This shows that in one group containing eleven or twelve 
of these they are intended to weigh one “Babylonian 
talent” or biltu® of 60 mana’s, that is, 29,475, 29,574, 
29,760 klgs., according to the different: surviving stone- 
weights® of one mana gina (“correct mina”) weighing 


+ Gwsar, Boll. Gall, v, 12: “talene ferreuo ad certum pondua exami. 
‘natag.” Such iron bars havo beon found in the south of England, a 
fare reproduced after Read's Guide to the British Museum, in 
B, Forrer’s Reallex., p. 79, figs. 68-70. 

* The word rddavroy seems to be characterized by its termination in 
sr like: Asduintos, “bathing-tub,”” relputos, ete. (Cuny, Rev, éend. 
tanc., xii, 1910, pp. 164-64), as belonging to’ the same Prehellenic and 
‘Ai ratum as the place-names ending in -nda,-rBo, -»s, that 
‘according to Dr, Emil Forrer's recent Boghazkéy discoveries, to th 
avian languss 

* Pigorini’s table, Le., shows that no two of the ingots are of exactly 
tho samo size, Langth and breadth vary by several inches. ‘Therefore 
the similarity of the weights can in no caso be attributed with Regling, 
1.e,, 974, 1. 88, to tho use of one and the same or of a standard mould, 

"Tho weight of these two ingots corresponds exactly to that of the 
“Minoan” gypsum stone-weight from Knossos, Evans, Ann. Brit, 
School of Athens, vi, pp. 42f. Corolla, Num,, p. 342, fig. 1. 

* Lehmaon-Haupt, Pauly’s R.E. * Suppl., iii, 608-10, 
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489°6 g. (in the age of Ur-Nina), another, 491-22 g., 4929 g. 
(in the age of the Dynasty of Isin), and a third, 496 g. (in 
the time of King Dungi). 

Pigorini’s No. 2, weighing 29,509 klgs,, the one with 
the controller’s mark £,=on="full weight” (below, 
p- 56), is, as a matter of fact, really a generous * full- 
‘weight” sample of such a Babylonian talent of 20,475 g.= 
60 mana’s of 489:6g. of Ur-Nina’s standard, or, equally 
well, of one talent of 29,472 Klgs, according to the 
standard of the Hroneuauel wv or ‘Tradex’ uv of 491°2g., 
which corresponds to the weight of 60 Roman aurei of 
819 g. each, and to the Dutch pound ‘Troy ”. 

On the other hand, Pigorini’s No, 11, of 27900 g, 
the one with the mark ‘7’ = x "pure”, is exactly one 
hundredweight of the old Italian so-called Oscian pound 
of 2729 gas we know from the celebrated weight of 
Chiusi, this“ Oscian” pound itself being nothing else but 
one half-of the ordinary “light” Babylonian silver mina 
of 545°7 g. ‘Tho usoof this particular weight in“ Minoan” 
Crete is proved by the limestone weight from Knossos, 
published by Sir Arthur Evans, Cor. Num., p. 345,No. 4, 
fig. 2c, and calculated to have weighed originally 
278-47 g.,a weight which is evidently meant to be such 
an “Oscian” pound or half light Babylonian silver mina. 
‘This same ingot weight also, for reasons due to the 
system that has been Incidly explained by Professor 
Lehmann-Haupt, |.c., is almost exactly one “talent” or 
60 minas of the Solonian standard of an Attic and 
Eubcean mina (485°9 g,), that is 27,334 kigs., or sixty 
English pounds avoir-du-poids. Nos. 7 (27,900 klgs.), 
18 (27,000 klgs.), and 19 (27,600 klgs.), are also meant, 
for this weight. 

‘A talent of 60 Babylonian light silver minas of 545,7 g. 
is 3,274 kigs,, or an ordinary “centumpondium” of 100 














3 Thid., ool, 639, 1. 84. 
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“Roman” pounds of 927,45 g. Evidently No. 15 (of 
82,000 klgs.) is meant to represent it, ‘This is all the 
more interesting, since Sir Arthur Evans has published, 
without noticing the coincidence, in “Corolla Numis- 
matica”, p. 845, No. 8, a “Minoan” weight from Knossos, 
weighing 827,02 g., that is almost exactly such a‘ Roman” 
pound or one-third of a heavy Babylonian “weighing ”- 
mina (9824 g.). 

The three ingots, Nos. 9 (80,000 klgs.), 10 (30,900 klgs.), 
and 6 (80,700 kigs.) are all “talents” based on the 
“heightened”, “royal” standard of the Babylonian 
silver weight (1 mina caleulated as the weight of 60 
Persian daries of 8,4 g. each = 504g.; a talent on this 
basis being 30,276 klgs). 

‘The two ingots from Mochlos and Tylissos of 26,500 klgs. 
each are “‘brutto” talents on the basis of the later 
so-called light Eubaan Attic mina of 4368 g,, that is to 
say of 26,196 kgs, 

‘The one ingot, of 87,024 klgst or 37,004 klgs.* found 
in Bnkomi, the ancient Salamis of Cyprus,® and marked 
2 SI ice. Si(llu) or Zéro (below, -p. 47), weighs with 
surprising exactness one so-called Pheidonian or Ayinean 
talent of 37,026 kgs! ‘The corrosponding mina of 617,1 g. 
—which I should call the “Cyprian mina’—has been 
twice found by R. Forrer (Le, p. 18), in the remains of 
Swiss lake-dwellings, 

Of the three copper ingots found in Sardinia at Serra 
Ilixi, in the province of Cagliari, now in the musoum of 
that city, one weighs 27,100 klgs, and is accordingly a 
slightly under weighted or much corroded sample of the old 
Italic contumpondium, or rather of the hundredweight of 





+ These numbers are given by Dassaud, 1.c., p, 250, after Murray 
(Goo note). 

* Thus Pigorini, Le., p.-97} probably through a lapmus calami or 
misprint, 

* Marray, Excavations in Oypras, p. 18, 6g, 1585; ef. p. 17. 
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Knossos (above, p. 89,1. 21), or of the Bubcean talent on the 
basis of the light Babylonian silver mina, The other two 
pieces weigh 33,800 kigs, each, thatis either an undersized 
“Median ” talent (based on the mina of 560 g., the modern 
Austrian and Bavarian “old pound”) of 93,654 klgs,, or 
on a“Roman” centumpondiwm or Alexandrian” talent 
of 82,745 klgs, that is, a talent of 60 “Iradccal val ov 
“light” Babylonian silver minas of 545,7 g. 

‘Tho large prehistoric tin ingot of Falmouth, stated to 
weigh something over 72 kgs. isjust two rdAavra durropixd 
of the Attic Pre-Solonian standard (36,024 klgs.) 

‘The copper ingot found in Mycenw, now in the Athens 
museum, marked as coming from ¥étor (Sillu) with the 
Phenician letter = (below, p. 49), of Kegs, 28,625, w 
66 light “ Phenicion” silver minas, that is, a “ talent 
the “royal standard ” increased by one-twelfth. 

‘The seventeen smaller ingots of the same shape found 
in the sea near the Euboran Chalkis—two of 18,280 kigs., 
two of 13,860 kigs—that is just 1,000 shekels of the 
heavy Babylonian gold mina—two of 17,000, one of 
17,640, one of 11,970, one of 11,650, one of 11,840, one of 
12,600, one of 12,900, one of 10,800, one of 9,450, one 
of 6,930, and one bf 5,250 klgs., have been convincingly 
explained by R, Forrer as multiples of a mina of 680 g., 
that is, according to Lehmann-Haupt, lie., in agreement 
with the aystem of the Aginean coinage, making the 
orarip weigh 126 g. 

‘This metrological result is a very strong proof of the 
‘monetary character of these ingots. If such hoards of 
them as the one of 19 pieces were nothing else but the 
metal store.of the palace smithy or arsenal, we should 
expect a quantity of metal blocks of equal size, weight, 
and marks of origin (below, pp. 47-55), as they would 








2 Olshausen, Z. f. Rthnol, xv, 86% 
* Pigorini, p. 102, n. 1. 
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arrive in ship- or eatt-loads from a mine or foundry, the 
magazine being regularly restocked when the store was 
nearing exhaustion. On the other hand, a treasury-vault 
—as the room was, beyond doubt—would necessarily 
contain single pieces of different currencies, commercial 
exchange bringing them together from the different parts 
of the world, just as later treasury-finds regularly contain 
‘a number of coins of different age, origin, and value. 


2. The name of the aze-shaped ingot in Hebrew and 
Babylonian documents, 

‘The Greek name of these ingots, at least, of the really 
axe-shaped ones,.if not of our biconcave, or rather “skin- 
shaped” samples, was certainly as Svoronos, Le. has 
proved—medéxes. Ten medéxers and ten jurmédexca, half 
ingots of this peculiar shape, or axes weighing half. talent 
like some pieces of the Chalkis find, or even one-sided 
axes in contrast with the usual double-axes—were the 
prize offered by Achilles in the “Patrokleia” ( 
xxiii, 851). ‘The grammarian Hesychius, s.v. arédceus and 
‘juerrédexxov,t has preserved the fact that these terms were 
used to denote cortain fixed weights in Paphos (Cyprus), 
and Bishop Eustathius, in his commentary on Odyssy, 
573, gives other values according to the ancient 
custom of Crete, so that the terms are found in use in 
those very Agean islands where the corresponding ingots 
have been unearthed. - 

Archwologists have, however, overlooked until now 
that we know quite as well the Phenician—or at least 














24. 4. Suorénenor 1b rpuvaior 9) rerpauraion 4) xerréuraiorn 1 hp 

raph Ddpuois™ wivoees ord8uioy dfaunialoy dpxaior™ 

e182 Baberswosior. The two passages aro obviousily derived from two 

ditferent sources, the socond one referring to another standard than that 
of the Cyprian system, 

oo oy Gri wendxear jv ob pla emuselar Brot aap bis 

uaors Nbyg wait robs wadasods nad erdBusy do Kphry dtdurovr & Bexdyvovr 
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the Hebrew—and the Babylonian names of these metal 
bars. ‘They are frequently mentioned in certain Old 
Testament and paralle] cuneiform passages, 

In tho great panegyrie on Wisdom’s priceless value in 
the book of Job (xxviii, 15), the text, which should not 
be tampored with, says that wisdom “cannot be gotten 
for a s'gor, Mtap, neither can silver ("kiletph”) be weighed 
down for the price thereof.” 

Now this word s'gor recurs in Ps, xxxv, 8. where it is 
correctly translated “ battle-axe” by the Revised Version, 
and identified by most commentators with the “ Asianic” 
word edyapis for the donble-axe of the Seythians and 
“Amazons” (= female Scythian warriors, from Iranian 
Gata, “ war") Evidently Yahveh is imagined by the 
psalmist as armed with the tree-felling thunder-weapon 
of the double-axe which characterizes the Asianic TeSup 
or Juppiter Dolichenus? Accordingly, «gor in the verse 
above is not to be arbitrarily transformed into < sahab > 
s'gor? but simply to be explained as a “double-axe” 
(ingot). ‘The priceless spiritual treasure “cannot be 
bought for an axe-(ingot), nor ean silver be weighed down 
for the prico thereof.” Tt eannot be bought, as a Roman 
lawyer would say, per aes et Libram (Festus, p. 1652), 
‘the most interesting feature of the vorse being accordingly 
that a gor or “axe” of motal need not be weighed. It 
has a conventional weight of one talent, as shown by the 
Cretan, Cyprian, and Sardinian finds, in contrast. with 
shapeless, broken or hacked silver, which must be put on 
the scales when given in payment: you either pay “in 
s'gor” (legal bars) or by weight. ‘The verse means to say : 











10, Lagerorantz, Xenia Lindeniana, Stockholm, 1919 = Indog. 
Tabrb,, i, 91. 

‘4 Wendland, Hell. Rom. Kultur, pl xii; Grossmann, Texte u, Bilder. 
p. 78, fig. 142; Altor Orient, iv, 1, %, ps 25, fig. 6. 

* Thus, e.g. . K. Cheyne, Ene. Bibl. eal. 1760, 1. 1. 
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You ‘eannat bay wisdom for coin? nor for a weighed 
down quantity of silver. Consequently “the often- 
mentioned zuhab s'gor* is nothing else but “axe gold”, 
“ingot-gold”, gold as sold from the founderies either in 
its pare, unadultered state without the copper alloy added 
by the goldsmiths to make it more resistent, or gold of 
acertain tested quality (20,31), as it is sold in ingots of 
controlled weight and standard alloy. 

‘Phe Babylonian equivalent to zahab s'gor has long 
been found? in Akkadian texts like K538, 18 (R.F. Harper, 
Ass.and Bab. Letters, 114; Bivch,Ree. of the Past’, fi, 184 : 
Jaltu bilti. yuragu sagru (nob Sakrw ! written SAG-RU), 
4iSu bilti la sagru ; “three talents of ingot gold,” “six 
talents of gold, not in ingots,” or “not of legal ingot 
quality” ; iii, R46, No, 523-4: 10 minas kaspu layyw 
(nb Virb; = “silver fresh” from the mine, or, as layyw 
is literally “wet”, “moist”, fresh from the washer, that is, 
“nugget silver” or “silver dust”), 1 mané xurdgu sagru 
(48, No. 5,17), Annals of Sargon II, xiv, 42, 47, n. 47. 


8. Trade-marks certifying quatity and origin. 

An ingot may, of course, contain metals of very different 
alloys according («) to the various methods employed in 

2 "Tho word ‘coin, Latin enews, denotes, of course, a peculiar kind 
ot tootmoney, ie. metal bars or wedges. Ibs interesting to remember 
‘thatthe thunder-weapon—a haumer in the North, a doable-axe in the 
Near East—is called“ Donuerkeil” = thander-cedge in German, 
Veeause lightning cleaves tree tranks, A fyurdaeesor ot indeed any 

imitive onesided axe without ite wooden handle, may well be called 
2 “wedge”. Cf. also Ano. Version Josh, vi, 21, Ts. xii, 12, a “wedge” 
of gold withthe ancient British “taleae ad cortam ponds examinatae”, 
Above, n.16. 

7'Big. 1 Kings vi, 205 vii, 498 ; x, 21. 

2 Muse-Arnold, ey, bits, Sake, xurBgu 

4 = "fresh," said of now wite ropes, Jug. xvi. Tf. Otherwise it 
ray be a Sumerian loan-word from fix=pure. Cf, RIC, 23, Hi, 4 
(Cagelanda): 1 mane 3 arad lug-x-a (pure copper) an-na-bi giv 135. 

"See Regling, le, vii, 780, on the greatly varying quantity of 
‘copper contained in ancient Ftalian wx sigmatum. — Chemical analyses of 
the Sardinian iogote in Pigorin's paper, p. 98, of the Chalkidian ones, 
. 108, ofthe Cyprian ingot, p. 97, 2. Cf, Dassand, Le, p. 258. 
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smelting and refining the, ore, and (2) to the place of 
origin, Consequently the necessity of a kind of trade- 
mark guaranteeing standard purity and a certain place of 
origin must have been felt at a very early date. ‘The 
insoription ‘7 21 “clarified”, “purified” on one of the 
Hagin ‘Trinda ingots (fig. 1) corresponds exactly to the 
mention of an-na za-gu-um or 2a-qu-wm = “purified tin” 
in the old Assyrian, so-called Cappadocian? commercial 




















Fa, 

2 De, B; Porter tells me that the GU, KU sign ie mostly used for the 
syllable gu in these tablets, Seo about the equivalence of the roots 337 
‘and ppt, ‘to purify metals,” Job xxvii, 1; Mal. ii, 35 Pa. xil, 73 
U.Chron, xxviti, 18, xxix, 4. Frinkel, Aram, Fremdw. im Arab., 1886, 
p. 64; Gesenius, 16 ed., sv. PPT. Mass-Arnold, gv. zolt pure”. 

* This northernmost Assyrian colony goes. back to the conquest of 
Asia Minor by Sargon of Agade (about 2800 2.0.), the historicity of 
Which is now ascertained by now texts from Bogbazkdy through 
B, Forrer’s perspioacity. Cappodocia was still called Avowple by Atrina. 
(op. Bustath, is Dionys, Periog., 772) and Seylax, 89 (Apoll. Rhod., 
2,048, and Dionys: Perieg., Le. 
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tablets? from the time of the dynasty of Ur 
2350 Bo. 

“Stamped” tin—anna kunukw!—or “stamped gold”? 
or “inspected” (yafu) gold or silver* are frequently 
mentioned in early and late contract-tablets. As a matter 
of fact, some of the monogrammatie signs on our copper- 
ingots, notably the 2 on the Enkomi sample and the ¥ 
‘on one of the Serra Ilixi ingots, are not engraved but 
have been stamped into the hot metal. 








Pro, 2 


Another trade-mark or controller's sign attesting 
quality is to be seen in the rather awkward graffito of one 
Hagia Triada ingot (fig. 2) which Svoronos has in- 
exactly rendered in print by &}. The photograph shows 
clearly two clumsily engraved signs, ‘ 20, that is “ good” 
or “fine” copper, the very quality which is called namn3 
Taw; neyoseth taba, “good brass,” in Ezra, viii, 27; 


} Contenau, Trente Tablettes Cappadociennes, Paris, 1019, p. 69. 
Lowe this reference to Dr. E. Forver, 

* F, Hommel, Gesch. d. alten Morgonlands, Stuttgart, 1895, p. 147f., 
Meissner, Babylonien and Assyrien, Heidelberg, 1920, p. 256 (tanku). 

* Muss-Arnold, 8095, and 8403, s.¥. xafu and xurd 
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ef, eahab fob, “ good gold,”2 Chron 
4, 12, and smn on32 “good #reerpov”, 

As to marks certifying the local origin of the metal * 
as we should say, “Sheffield stecl—there is first of all 
the sign @, which has long been identified with the 
character SI of the ancient Cypriote syllabary® Svoronos, 
1.e,, has most ingeniously explained it as the trade-mark 
of Soloi (Cyprus), which is explicitly mentioned by the 
grammarian Hesychius, where he speaks of the famous 
“copper with the mark of Soloi” (ZoNoérvmos yahxds, 
sv, Zodolrvmos), As Dr, E, Forrer tells me that the 
a, Khittim-gold," mentioned in Bgyptian toxta of Dyn, 18 
‘8 * good gold of kim” or “of kam, ¢”, W. M, Mle, Asion 
. 15, which, Tbeliov, is the land of the Kittim, the Greck Karat of 
Homer, the people of Kfri and of Kition and Rp in Ciel, perhaps 
of Karwiery (oi, Asianio.anfix for “town”, Lahmann Haupt, 
MVAG., 1916, 188, note) in Syria Commagene (Peal, 2 16,10), and 
powsibly of Karauma (*KareFona<Katama-na’). ‘The SND should not 
bo confounded, according to I, Forrer, with the BYNM or Hatti!. The 
name of a metal may be derived from or, conversely, be identica! with 
tho name of a land oF people —o.g. xaretrepovesKall-aetal, thai, tin 

Tap aver = 


|, 5-8; ef. Genes. 

























Morelvewss xadxde; Skt. yaaneshha, “tin,” Utorally 
Greek” metal (Lippmann, Atchem., p. 688); mlecchdaya and mleechd 
‘mukhas* coppee” (Liebich, ZDMG., 1918, 286), see below, wahaxtrns= 
elu; ata ="ailvor’?= xatti-motal. Thinis woll illustrated by the 
cuneiform word.tist V R27, No. 1, col. 1, 1 25, the knowledge of which 
Towe to Dr, E. Porser : 

‘urudue NPUG-KI (copper-ore from Dilmun) = dinund. 

wwrudn Maganna= magant. 

wrudw Melxa (= Sinai, Edom) =melxtt (= Grook nada). 
‘Tho Inst Line decides, by the Ly, finally the position of Meluxa against 
Edward Moyer, Ethiopia having never had any copper, while the 
Egyptian copper-mines of the Fayyam were not known before the age of 
thoPtolomies, In a vague sense Melaxa did sometimes signify, even as 
Mugei, all the land west from the brook of Bgypt. 

CL Luschin, Allg. Minzkunde, pp. 141f., about the medieval 
mareae argenti wualis signatae, ‘Marken tokens," gelekente Marten, 
silver bars (p. 142, fig. 85) with the stamp of the town of origin and 
fabricated according to the varying local standards of parity. 
‘Pigotini, Lo, p. 07, after Murray, in Murray, Smith, and Walters, 
Excavations in Cyprus, London, 1900, pp. 1-64, Dussaud, * p. 250. 
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Cyprian harbour Yéror is called Sildw (sillu, sulle, the 
Hebrew sullam is the “mole” or “pier” of the harbour, 
the place-name being analogous to “Scala Tyriorum”} 
“Scala Nova", harbour of Ephesos):in the Boghazkoy 
xevords, SI would indeed be the correct Cypriote sign to 
serve as an abbreviation of Sillu, that is to say, as the 
Zorotrumos, the “Sill trade-mark”, ‘Taker in this sense 
the sign would be analogous to the proud lettering 
ROMANOM on Jater Roman copper bars? 

Taking the apparently well-established Cyprian place- 
mark SI on the ingot of Salamis as a point of departure, 
we might be justified in explaining on the same lines the 
monogrammatie signs on the Cretan and Sardinian copper 
-sredéxets, presupposing always that, like the biliteral inserip- 
tions upon them, they belong to some very archaic 
Pheenician alghabet. 

As a matter of fact, these three hypotheses—as to the 
character of the script, as to the language, and as to the 
meaning of the marks—seem to work quite satisfactorily. 

‘There is first of all the sign F or & on the ingot of 
‘Mycenw (above, p.41,n.2), the weight of which represents 
a raised standard (1 + ys) of the Pheenician silver talent 
Gb3) # and on one of the Serra Tlixi samples, which is 

* road Ton 2 Maco 3 69 Jon BJ, , 2.8 
Avcad=Egyptian oread Wp SAY. “stain”, othe 


10 Phenician 


® ow 
ams “snoonse stairs”, on the shore of Pwnt (Orden), W. M. 
Siler, 2, p. 1085 Tose. Pp 1; Well, Iner. Sinai, No. 18; 


pears xe 

of. pp. 498, “Malachite stairs”, ete. 
es! PANN LU ons 

Browster, in Sethe, Waters 5,83, hb 


T'Regliog, Le i, 988. 

2 Hebrew in Bere iv, 18. Cf. Muss-Arnold, s.r. illu = lit, olen, 
German “Tract”, Yor 
found in Bheeician 

‘As to the alainp on another of the Serva Iixt ingots which is repro 
duced as a ay by Bigorini, the paper squeeze does not apparently 
conficm his drawing. I should rather seo a on the squeeze and 
‘explsin a8 the “trident mare doused on p. 2 











"The expression has not yet been 


oe 
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most easily explained as a >, Hebrew sameki, Greek ssi} 
originally the Babylonian $ SIL, Z1L, NUN, ‘This may 
very well be the Phanician trade-mark of Sillu-Xédor, 
‘used at a time when the “ Foundery” (Tamassos, Temés8 
of Homer = noo with the n prefix), was worked by the 
Phoenicians, that is;at the latest, when the great Cyprian 
copper bowls with the Bu'al Lebanon inscriptions were 
dedicated by a scribe contemporary with Hiram I of 
‘Tyrus and Solomon, 

‘The same mark % =p in a more recent form of the 
character is found on a small silver ingot found near 
Pesth in Hungary® and weighing 4°46 g,, that is a shekel 
approximating 4°55 g., the weight of the Roman denar, 
and corresponding to the “ Minoan” pound of 278 g. and 
the “ Attic” “ Buboan " talent of 27,484 kigs,, represented 
by the axe-ingot (Pigorini, No. 11), with the mark "7° 
(above, p. 89), If there is here, too, the eode/rumos or metal 
punch of Sillu-3énox, it would bo very interesting, for it 
would show that, although Cyprus never produced or 
exported silver, it had even in “premonetory” 
kind of “ bimetallism ” on the basis of exchange with the 
silver-producing southern regions of Asia Minor. 

As Phoonician place-marks I should also explain the 
three single signs ¢ th and A on three Hagia ‘Triada 
ingots. 

‘Dhe first (8g. 8), which recurs on the strangely corroded 
fig. 4, has been explained as a 3 in my reading of the 
biliteral inscription "F', 31 “pure"—a value which did 














1 tha Hor 5 or Ein orgy a aharp" or hiaing "4; 40 the 
aly hea later on te 





As to the Babylonian origin of thi 
‘compare my fortheoming book on the 
* Levy, Semit, Fremdw. im Griesh., s. 
*R, Forres, Jb. f. Lothr., 1906, p. 60, fg. 3. 
RAS. JANUARY 1928. ‘ 


the other alphabetic sigas 
of the alphabet, 
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not seem quite certain to Professor Sayce JRAS., 1920, 


1 Tetould ike to add hore that T canoot understand how my kind 
exile could ay (p20 Lo.) tat SAND on tho Spline of Sorat ies 
‘plo weing, when the N obviously belongs fo, tho eiitral stem of 
Ene ove, “Omitting the Ne chou have MOY, that ie simply 
“trom fc Lady "yand nobody could peeibly rogaine any looger Ia 
this doubly entailed porto hoplogeesiy ofthe 2 asia Aerial for 
Merdte'al fy the oocurrnea of SPIN “beloved” (= for love 

‘aguins esto th Phonan jad, "hand "Noldeok's supremo authority a 
ike mater of Semitic alt hag aloud proved that lar, da tho 
pocullat Ganaenta dialectic form for Jad.” sings then Buter-Lennes 
Kive plated out tat the Cana‘ante clays and ford; ti therfore 
tare fo suppooe thas the Canatenite Amarna svibe pronanced se 
Sion be wrote Badin ia a nripe thet bad n0\osigun’’ (Gh og 











Fea. 8, 


Cana‘snite Dagon, written either Dagan or Dagtin, MVAG., 1903,°5, 
103, ia cuneiform signs,) He eannot be expeoted to have weitten udu, 
like aufites for epittin, for that is only the latest Phoenician darkening 
of thed vowel. Ihave supposed on p. $7, of my Ken. Inschr. that this 
Cana‘anite darkening of the Semitic vowels is due to race-mixture with 
8 pre-Semitie Asianie people, and I see now with pleasure that Husing, 
Mitt. anthropol. Gesellsch., 48, Vienna, 1916, vi, 218, has explained 
this phenomenon very simply by the peouliar build of the so-called 
Hittite opisthogaathie skull-profile, which must cause a shifting of 
a-sounds towards the dark vowels of the back tongue, while the strong 
uunder-jaw of the orthogaathic and prognathfo races favours the pro- 
uotion of the fore-tongue vowels a, ¢ 
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p- 802, Ihave, however, amply shown in my forthcoming 
book on the“ Origin of the Alphabet” that, beside the more 
generally known [ and [ forms of the ydupa, derived 
from the archaic sign \~~ GAM} that is the later GAM Y 
there occur other characters corresponding to the sign- 
name gam, giml: A YXXAHHXY 
in the Iberian, Palmyrenean, Sinaitic, and early Hebrew 
alphabet, which must be derived from the ideogram 





~ ~, cuneiform »<, which is used—with the deter- 
minative 0, cuneiform 5] GIS, eu, “piece of wood ”— 
to signify gamlu, a “yoko,” and which represents 
originally nothing else but a forked branch broken from 
a tree and used as a weapon (throwing-stiek, boomerang) 
as well as for a primitive yoke 


2 Pontsch, Schriftdenkmiler Vordecasiens, xiv, 1, 98; I owe this 
important sample to Professor P. Deimel, 8.J., of the Roman Bible 


sadeny. 24649 
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‘This 2 I take to be the trade-mark of Gublu (Greek 
Byblos, read Wublos for G*ublu), the famous Pheenician 
harbour, the eponymous hero of which is called the 
“father” of “Kypros” in Greek tradition? ‘The Phenician 
miners and metallurgists of Cyprus may have been 
originally Byblian colonists, and Byblos itself an old 
commercial and industrial centre for the famous Lebanon 
copper-mines; asstone-quarriers the Giblites were famous 
throughout Cana‘an in Old Testament times. 





As to the “trident” sign h on fig. 5, I infer its correct 
position from the analogy of the position of the Cyprian 
SI near the upper edge of the Enkomi-ingot. Even as 
this SI is certainly not to be read as a & placed above the 
lower edge of the ingot, I think the trident is meant for 
an th not for an WY. Both signs are foreign to the later 
Phoenician alphabet, but they occur in ancient Arabic 
epigraphy, as well in the Northeri (Thamudenie, 
Safatenian, Lihjanic) branch as in the Southern Minaan 
Sabsean, Katabanian, and early Axumitic inscriptions. As 


2 Philostephanos, fragm. 11. 
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they are well known also from some Greek and Asianie 
alphabets as an episemon in the Milesian nuraber-alphabet, 
corresponding to the obsolete (Greek) value of gadé} we 
cannot be surprised to find one of them, apparently the 
real fisher’s or padé-trident? in Proto-Pheenician inserip- 
tions of the Hyks0s period (cf. below, p. 62). 





Fie. 6 


“If this trident is, as I believe, a, it may stand for Gor 
sty, old Latin Surra, Greek Tepes, as well as for Gidon, 
renowned in Homer for its metallurgie export trade, or 
even for Gurephat, the actual metal  sinelting”-place on 
the high road between ‘Tyre and Gidon. 

+ For the special documenta 
reader to my fortheooming bo 

In the Kenite inscriptions the cadz ia represented by an unmistak- 
able fishing hook. See p. 108 of my edition. 


mn of this question T must refer the 
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That the trident is not to be reversed and read as y 
seems to be confirmed by the occurrence of a A sign on 
another of the Hagia Triada ingots (fig. 6). Itis obviously a 
Qn? and the remarkable convergent form may be 
paralleled by the @-shaped ra of the archaic Greek 
inscriptions on the Acrae of Syracuse. 

A peculiar interest attaches to this A sign, 
because it evidently recurs on the interesting “proto- 
monetary” silver dumps (fig. 7) from the Pithoi- 
magazine of Cnossos? where Sir Arthur Evans believed 
he could distinguish a “broad +4 like that on the 
ingot from Hagia Triada” (he means the va above, 
fig. 1), “or a +, @ regular character of the Minoan 


Fue, 7, 


Tinear script,” but where the converging “ladder” 
of a is not to be mistaken after a comparison 
with the—until now unpublished—copper ingot, fig. 6. 
For a m I have only one explanation: it must be the 
trade-mark for the eoppor of Chalkis-Nuyassi, worked in 
Halab, the modern Aleppo, the Harabu of the Amarna- 
letters, which has never ceased to be a most important 





1 Mo think of Sabuean FJ US darpa 
Dbooause there is not the slightest trace of this sign-value in the whole 
northern and Aigean world ; and, secondly, because I do not know any 
plausible explanation af a dappa-monogram. Neither Gor nor Gidon not 
Garephath could possibly be written with a dappa. 

Generally dated in the Aith century 2.0. For the shape compare 
the comparative table at the ed of Larfeld’s handbook of Greek 
epigraphy, Munich, 1014 

"Evans, Gor. Noun, p. $69, ig. 15, 
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metallurgical manufacturing place of Syria. ‘The silver- 
dumpling found in Cnossos would show that this place, 
to0—like Soloi, whose sign on a silver bar was found in 
the centre of Hungary—had begun to use a silver currency 
side by side with the more primitive heavy copper ingots 
as early as the second millenium 3.0. 





Fis. 8, 


4. Peouliarities of the “ Ingot” Alphabet 

As to the paleography of the bititeral marks—without 
which we should certainly not dare to attribute « 
phonetic, let alone an alphabetic, value to the isolated 
signs on the other pieces—the y for 3 of the > mark 
(fig. 1) has already been explained on p. 10 with 
reference to the isolated z-mark of Gublu. The t in 
the oblique form is the regular one. 

Quite unexpected, although by no means unparalleled, 
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sign-shapes will be found in the “full weight” (an) mark 
gy on fig. 8, First, the reader will observe that the 
“water” or wave-line of the w 2 isnot in the usual position 
ofan Aa, but reversed, a wd drt, as u Pythagorean 
grammarian? would have called it. ‘This upside down w 
—tho ordinary Aa being used instead of w to signify 
a row of teeth, i.e, the letter sin—is a typical feature of 
the so-called Iberian alphabet, in reality a Phoenician 
script, the high archaism and rigid conservatism of which 
are best illustrated by its persistent use of that peculiar 
two-horned nahad-sign } for m, which ean be explained 
now from the Egyptinnizing alphabet of Serabit-el- 
Chadim? 

The n—erroneously rendered in print as an + by 
Svoronos, l.c., where this inscription appears as M!—is 
seen as a f on the photograph, and Ephoros Dr. Joset 
Hozzidakis has been kind enough to verify for me this 
peculiar shape of the letter on the original at the 
Horaklea Museum, It is, indeed, a puzzle for the 
palmographist, for the:comparison of all known alphabets 
shows but two main types of the fav: first the rectangular 
type, either cross-shaped +, or oblique x, or hammor- 
shaped T ; secondly, especially in the different old Italian 
soripts, a ydypa-like tav (44>, ¥ or 4) the derivations of 
both groups of forms being quite obvious for the student 
of their respective Babylonian prototypes, which the 
reader will find identified ii mny forthcoming book. But 
fan apparent contamination of both forms into a £ 
seems hard to explain, unless the superflous oblique bar? 
should be attributed to an ervor of the engraver, which 





2 ‘Phe Pythagoreans used letters reversed or placed askew for musical 
notation, as may be seen from the table at the eud of Jan's Musici 
soriptores Grneci 
# Seo p. 111 of my Kenit. W 
2 "The horizontal bar could n: 
this soript. 








\insobr. 
bbe omitted, for ¥ alone would be 2 in 
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would be difficult to reconcile with its perfect’ neatness 
and the absence of any sign of attempted obliteration. 
‘fo such a strained explanation I should have preferred 
the current opinion that the signs are non-alphabetic, 
that is “Minoan” and therefore at present unreadable. 
But a thorough search through Sir Arthur Evans’ 
magnificent volume, “Scripta Minoa,” will convince the 
reader that there is no such sign in any Cretan script? 

So there remains but one hypothesis, and that, in my 
opinion, a very plausible one. The Iberian alphabet, 
which alone contains the “reversed "9 (w), gives a series 
of quite different tav-signs, among others like arrow heads 
(see below) or like “rT y tu also a Y or vj of 
these I could show the t forms to be derived, either 
directly or through a common, still traceable Babylonian 
model, from the Cypriote syllabic sign 4 for 27, and the 
“r+ y us forms from the Cypriote sign Y or Y for TE. 
Itwe knew the whole group of Asianic syllabaries, of which 
Deecke and Sayce' have correctly supposed the Cypriote 
script to be just one special branch, we might be able to 
discover the exact form of the 7B-sign, midway between 
Iberian Y =, and Cyprian y = 7, which seems to 
underlie the one-sided Hagia Triada form on fg. 8. 

The fact that the peculiar w =m of the “ingot” 
alphabet recurs only in the Iberian alphabet, while the 
th =x isa feature of the Ancient Arabic (and Milesian) 
alphabets, offer welcome clue to the explanation of the 
fourth biliteral inscription? 3% (fig. 9) on one of the two 
heavier (33,300 klgs.) Serra Ilixi samples. 











2 Taolated signs of this shape ocour, however, as mason’s marks on 
stone-blocks of the Cnossian Palace. Seo Sic A. Evans, Palace of © 
Minos, p. 135, Fig. 99. 






= Pigorini, ‘Le. p. 98, reproduces theso signs as ‘py. Bub his 
incotypo as well as the paper-squeeze show the respective position of 
the signs to be as rendered in the text. have also been unable to find 
the P sign (which could osly be an “l, and which, if ivexisted, could 
possibly be a trade-mark of the Redenneh-mines of Sinai), reproduced in 
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‘The sign oa, resembling — quite accidentally*— a 
Cretan double-axe and erroneously explained as such by 
Rv. Lichtenberg, MVAG., 1911, p. 112, occurs like the 


two-horned n—the X= snake of the Sinai-inseriptions, in 





Fro. 0 





outline ia Pigorini's paper, anywhere on the photogcaphs ot on the 
oxcellent paper aquosees. As it is toohnically unlikely that the sign 
should bo on the smooth back which could not be gob at as long as the 
cast was hot, Tam ab a loss to guess whore P. could have believed he 
sa 

It is in reality—seo ch. $4, note 1034, of my alphabet-book—the 
Babylonian sign 942, oanciform FEE, values HE, GAN, KAN, GAM, 
KAM. Ite uso for the emphatio # shows that the emphatic guetaral 
was thought to be very similar to the value of the 3, as e.g. in the 
modera Egyptian Sinai dialects of Avabio tho 3 is pronounced, that i, 
as another slightly diferent GAM-ma, a KAM-mu by the seribes, 





where this Pf? sign was introduced for J (q). Others felt, as the names 
‘kdfand Bay (or B4f) sufice to show, the 7 to be a differentiation of the k. 
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no other alphabet but the Iberian, where it has the 
phonetic value of a & (q). 

On the other hand the “fork ”-sign \r, placed askew, 
in this precise position, is met with in the so-called 
Gafathenian inscriptions found in the Rubbe and the 
neighbouring harras of the Trachonitis as the sign for 
dal (¥ and A, ¥,& in Thamudenian inscriptions). 
‘This sign in a Proto-Phoenician inscription is not altogether 
‘unexpected, since a Y with the same value seems to have 
been used in the Kenitic inscriptions of Sinai.t 

However this may be, it cannot be attributed to mere 
chance that the two values dal and f for these signs 
allow again a very plausible reading of 3 for this 
inscription: namely p7, a mere orthographie or dialectic 
variant of the mark"? that is st “pure”, on one of the 
Hagia ‘Triada ingots (above, pp. 45 and 39,). As amatter 
of fact the Arabic dialects have for Hebrew nat “to be 
pure”, Accad. zak“ pure”, “ free” ; Piel. sukkd “clarify”, 
“justify ", both (3 dit and ; alt “to be pure”, 
“unstained”. Similarly in Avamean there is N37, Syr. 
Jo» “to be pure” and x3r, 191 “to be innocent”? As to 
the guttural sound we have besides zakd “pure”, the 
above-mentioned Old Assyrian mention of anna za-gu-wm 
or za-qu-wm (above, p. 45, n.1) “purified”, “pure tin”; 
ef. sig-qu tabtu“ clarified”, “filtered fruit-juice”? With 
rogard to the anna 2a-gu-um of the Cappodocian tablets, 
Dr. E. Forrer calls my attention to RTC. 23, iii, 3 (age of 
Lugalanda): mana wrud EN-DA anna HU-SI-A or 
UD-A, to be read with F. Delitzsch* awna Sagi, which 
is obviously parallel to anna zagu-um. The extreme 
variability of the orthography suggests that we have 
before us the various renderings of a non-Semitic “ Asianic” 








+ p. 97, n, 4 of my edition, 
+ Gesenius-Buhl Hebr. Diet, p. 19a 
5 Zebnpfund, Beitr. . Ass., i, 634. 

+ Sumer. Glos., 45. 
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word. Indeed, if we think of si-ig-qu or si-iq-ga“ hose”, 
“wine-skin”) Avam, 82%:TRY, Syr. JS] “hose”, “wine- 
skin”, that is evidently the filtering-bag or straining 
cloth used for the extraction of musk and fruit-juice, as 
illustrated by the Egyptian hieroglyphs mdd? ond 
SIF IMME 8, of. Greek odaxos" sack-cloth” = PH 4, Accad. 
Sukku, Egypt 99, Copt. COR; caxxéo Herodot LV, .y" to put 
through sack-cloth,” * to filter = oaxedAito—then it would 
seem that the word and the thing may have been learned 
by the Semites with the culture of the vine. ‘The con- 
clusion is supported by the fact that the odexos, the 
peculiar hair-cloth web used for filtering and purifying, 
in also called oiticium, that is, “Cilician” web, just as 
rough cloth is called “fries” = Briesian cloth in German, 
As we know from the Egyptian hieroglyph for “gold” 
nub cma, that similar straining cloth was also used by 
the gold-washers for drying the “moist” gold dust (see 
above, p. 74, n. 35, on kaspu layit), the adoption of the word 
into the technical language of the originally equally non- 
Semitic metallurgists is easily understood. 

It % = p> “pure” on the Serra Ilixi.ingot is really, 
as believe, a perfect synonym of the Hagia Triada mark 
“7 2 “pure”, the fact would load to iinportant linguistic, 
palwographic and archwological conclusions 














1 8b. 199, zi-iq | ZIG | 2i- 
Brtinnow, 4690. 

"See the differnt forms in Is. Lavy's Vooabulatio, Geroglitcn, i, 
sori, No, 1264, and xxv, No. 902, 

*L, Borchardt) MVAG., 191, xxi, p. $45) n. 6 

4 Hobrew pt? could stand for Phaascion pb, the D for T being eon- 
formed to tho specie Phanician phonetism (Broekelmans, Sem 
Sprachwia,, Berlin, 1916, p. 72, § 8 ike DD for NSH. Egyptian ey in 
sn Ariat linclth, 

* win in tho new *“Canesian * Boghaskoy texts, Greak Fever, Arab. 
seai, Hobr. yajn. See on this last of Asianfo words A. Cuny, Rev. Bt 
se. xf, 1010, p. 161 

‘Phat all metaloames in the Samiti languages aro foreign loan 
words has been shown Kenit, Wethingshr., pp. 74 


‘qua, Hommel, Sum. Losostiicke. 

















— 
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We knew already that the phonetism of the Phoenician 
language did distinguish orally the two Proto-Semitie 
sounds } and }, even up to the Greek period For the 
existence of a Phomnician dal, however, the new linguistic 
Hebrew Grammar of Bauer-Leander could offer no proof, 
although the analogy of the two other “spirants” was 
a strong argument in favour of the hypothesis that the 
third phonism was also used. The S = dg on the 
Serra Tlixi ingot, compared with the orthography "7* = 
zg of the same word on the Hagia Triada sample, seems 
to prove definitely that the Phoenicians did: distinguish, 
like the Arabs, between 2d and dal, and were occasionally 
uncertain with which of the two sounds an uncertain 
foreign sound in a loan-word should be equated. 

Palwographically the Serra Ilixi inscription seems to show 
that the Phomician proto-alphabet was not the poor and 
characteristically non-Semitio series of 22 signs—with one 
sign for } and h, one sign for & and w, one sign for 
Randn, J and ,, ete. but an alphabet similar to the 
early North arid South Arabie and even to the Milesian 
series of 27 signs, The later excessive simplification, 
especially the confusion of such sounds as & and j— 
a chavacteristically West Aramean feature (H. Grimme)— 
would be due to growing phonetic insensibility of a 
population largely mixed with elements of those Asianie 
races, whose pronunciation made possible a script like 
the Cypriote syllabary, which does not distinguish 
between g, k, kh, b, p, ph, ete. 

Arehmologically the , different orthography of the 
“standard purity” mark on the Serra Tlixi and on the 
Hagia Triada ingot would suggest a different local origin 
for these two samples of primitive currency, a result 





2 Greek Tpor=Phomnician purr, Plutarch, vite Salle, e. xvii, 
“edp Baty Golnaes” for Hebe. MW0%, Aram, “AN, Arab, aur= 
‘Phoenician por. 

2 Halles, 8., 1918, p. 35a, 
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which accords perfectly with the fact that they belong to 
different weight-systems, and that they were found 
together with similar pieces bearing diferent alleged 
local trade-marks, 

‘As to the general probability of the proposed alphabetic 
reading of all these marks, the reader is invited to 
consider the hypothesis as at least a working one, It 
offers a very simple and common-place explanation of 
four different biliteral and four different monogrammatic 
marks. The readings are in accordance with the 
established character of the objects that bear the signs 
and quite parallel to analogous later inscriptions on 
similar finds, 

Teannot make up my mind to believe that such simple 
‘and in themselves s0 plausible results could be obtained 
on the basis of merely accidental similarities of non- 
alphabetic “ Algean” signs to the letters of the Semitic 
alphabet, 








u. 

‘Tue ANcteNT TRADITIONS ABOUT THE IWTRODUCTION 

or tHE “CapMEan” ALPHABET. 
1, Kedmah and ‘Brubah, 

* The general historic probability of alphabetic inserip- 
tions on objects found on the border-line of the so-called 
Middle Minoan III and Late Minoan I, that is to say, 
dated with comparative certainty somewhere near the 
ond of the Hyksds period and the beginning of the 
18th dynasty in Egypt—let us say about 1680 no. 
would not have been willingly admitted a few years ago. 
But after the latest discoveries of quite a series of early 
Phoenician inscriptions dating back at least? to the 18th, 

3 Petrie's dates, dyn. 12, for the wooden “’Ahitob ”inseription found 
in Kahan and for the soribings on black pottery sherds from the same 


‘mound have been vehemently attacked by v, Bissing, Site, Ber. Bay 
Akad. Wiss., ph. h, Cl, 1920, 9, p. 12, He would rather place the 
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if not to the 12th dynasty, it would, on the contrary, be 
very strange if other examples of this Proto-Phicen 
seript should not turn up, earlier or later, outside Egypt 
and Sinai, 

There is, moreover, a remarkably close correspondence 
between these alphabetic controller's marks on copper 
ingots found in Crete and Mycen@ on the one hand, and 
certain Greek traditions about the introduction of the 
Phoenician alphabet into Hellenic lands on the other 
—a fact which I had, unfortunately, not yet realized 
when I first tried* to determine the age of the Souja 
‘yedupara among the Greeks. 

It is well known that ancient scholars, beginning with 
Hecataous and Dionysus of Miletus, Herodotus, Hellanicus, 
and Ephorus? almost unanimously attributed the iniro- 
duction of their alphabet and of the practical arts of 
mining and metallurgy * to Kéyos, the Phoenician, and 
his followers. 





Sinai inseriptions attributed by Gardiner to the ago of Amenemmes III 
(@yo. 12) in the Amaraa period. Seo, howover, my reply in the 
Tehmann-Haupt sixtieth anniversary volume of the ‘*Janua”, vol. 5, 
p.8,n.1, Buveven v. Bissing does not go lower than dyn. 18, 

1 QB inscription on Abydosvase dyn. 18, 0, A. Wainwright, Ancient 


Beypt, 1917, 99; 00, #f1 and EI on Kahun potsherds ; SUM 
inscription on wooden tool from Kahan (@ya. 12 according to Pe 
Seo my Kenit. Welhinschriften, Freiburg, 1929, pp. 12447 end 172 
 p. 118 of my last-quoted book. Had I then known the Cretan 
copper reaéees Tshould nov have thought of connecting the *Cadmean” 
ization of the ABgean with the Amarna period on the bass of « too 
ation ofthe ethnclogieal term Kabutoves,"The explicit 
is to be aon fn the text above. 
Ap. Bekker, Anced, i, p. 783. Clem. Aler., Strom. i, p. 302 
Herodot., 6, 58! 
 Hrellanieus is probably the author on whose authority Aristotle 
(Peendepigr., % p. 499, Rose, No. 203, of. sid, p. 472) attributed in is 
OnBalay rodizeu to **Cadmos” the working of the Theban quarries and 
tnines (Hygin, f. 274e; Pin, N.HC. 7, 87,197) and tho opening of the 
fold mines around the Pangsion (Plin., Le. ; Clem. Ales, strom. 
}- 807); Demete, Skeps. in Strabo, 14, p. 080; Callisthenes fr. 29; 
Hered, 6, 47, attributes to the Pheeisian settlers 
the great Thasian gold mines at Kevodps and Abeipa, Both names aro 
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It is equally well known—although the old and 
plausible explanation has been unduly abandoned of late 
by the advocates of an absolute autochthonic partheno- 
genesis of Greck culture—that Kd8uos? or KdBuov® is 
nothing else but the eponymous hero of the Easterners”, 
“Eastmen”, “Levantines” (or “ Orientals”) as the 





indeed transparently Semitic PWN MIP “fre-smichy and FAN P, 
“fice-pit (for smelting), Ps, Dicwarch, ft. Pris, 12, Geoge. Graecl 
Mini, 102, makes "*Cadanas" build‘ water-tonnela'” (wafer) 
Teaiding’ down from the *Cadmenn " acropolis of Thebes to w hidden 
fountain, Exactly such ewafves aro typical for the Cxnnancon fortresses 
fb Jerusalem, Gener, Gideon, and Btam, See Dalman, Palestina 
Tahrbucl, 1016p. 6 

TA god Kun ooours in CT., xxii, ph xv, 1 284 Ch. the got 
\oviens™, Cumont, Toxt. Mon. Cult, de Mithra, i, 128, 9 KA®uos! 
fighting against the dragon is parallel to tho Bubylonian god Marduk’, 
‘ue, the risiog aun'a Bight against Tihamat. 

* Bastath, Geogr. Gr. Min., 1, p. 2805 Stoph, Byz, av. Alp 
‘Phin form of the nano i uot epieal’” (Crusivs in Roscher's Lex. 
wih 1, 863, 1 40; Hleake, Tb, 148, 1801, p. 300), that ia, duo to 
the reqaivements of the hexameter, ab corresponds to the Somitio 
SHOP, nom, gent, Gon. xv, 19, and JRO, qadmon, = eastern " 
(a the relovant art, ia Gos.-Bubl, ™, 702), Bx, xlvii, 8. 0, Grosius 
Whove attilo fs generally quoted by the antagonistsot the “Phamnictan” 
‘tymalogy (dus again quite Intely in Tatte's Pauly-Wissows artiole on 
tthe aubjoot, 1919), told ine himself in 1908—No hnd just accepted for 
the “Philologus”” Assmann’ paper on Somitic plnce-names in Croto— 
swith his chareotorstiofeanknoss that ho was by no means sive whether 
Is old Cadmus atticle wat not fundamentally weong on this point 
Dassaud—oertainly not a believer in Pheenician influence on Medi- 
tarranean eultare—says quite correctly (elv. Préhell, *, p. 391) 
Honoalogio de Cadmus ext un simple mythe éenographique analogue 
Featut du chapiteo x do Ia Gondso (Alintions de Sem, Cham, Japhet), 
Les quatros enfants d’Agénor, fils Iuiméme de Libyé:” Europe, 
‘Cadmus, Phoinix et Cilix sont de la gdographie mise en mythes "5 the 
fsame holds good of course also of Cadmus? ‘brother ” Tasos and of 
his wife ‘Apnovia, “queen of the Amazons (seo above, p. 43, n. 1), thas 
is, the cuneiform mArmdn="Apusrn or ‘Apu; ethnic *Apulrss and 
eponym *Ayévor, Plat. qu. symp, 9, 52 and the Thracian town 
‘araarla-Movbes, 

sane Taylor, the Alphabet, , London, 1883, vol. ii, p. 19, as well 
‘compared the “Ostinen” (Danes) of Dablin and the name ““ Raster 
Tings” given to the Lubeck merchants by the English of the fourteenth 
century, ‘which survives in the name of the pound (easterling”, 
originally the Hanseatic coinage. Other good analogies are Old-German 
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Eastern or Syro-Phoenicians appear to have called them- 
selves in opposition to the Western Cana‘anites? of the 
Cretan, Peloponnesian, Sicilian, and Hispanie colonies? that, 
is to say in opposition to the Cana‘anites or Phomicians of 


Oua-richi, ‘Bastorn realm” = Austria, Francian “ Austrasia”, (opp. 
Noustria, Neustrasia), and t rn“ Australia" (=Extreme Orient, 
far Bast). Also Japan, the ‘empire of the rising sun” 

1 Even in the days of &. Augustine, Bishop of African Hippo (Expos. 
{in Epist. ad Rom. 13), the Carthaginian peasants called themsolves still 
“ Chanani, i.0. Chananaeos”. It must not be objected that the name 
Keduela occurs as well in the West (Carthage, of. Hygin, £. 178 ; Steph. 
Byz. 6. KepxnBds) as in tho East (Thebes) far the legendery Cadmean 
‘colonies, forin both eases the Kabusa is nothing else but the “original”, 
the “old” town, from ETP, first,” “old,” “archaie,"* * primitive.” 
Also in Egyptian documents the place-name Kd (aleeaily ia the 
Pyramid texts, N. 808, ef. W. M, Miller, MVAG., 1912, pp. 294 £., 


= 
witton withthe determinative of htm, the forcign deser 
ton |G Dy sepepacts 


mootrniend, 4°" GR, Basin De 2, {SR Ly 


(Ktomsend, Bary, Ramen, 68, FCT dn, Pap Bs 


182, 219), tho land of the Betlawin in the ‘*Enat”, where Sinuhe takes 
rofage (12th dyn.), refers to the Kedmak of the OT, the Syrian ant 
North Arabian desert. 

2 hose colonies are far older than could be supposed hitherto before 
‘we knew—through E, Forrer'sdiscovery (s. “Janus,” vol. j,p. 21,)—that 
‘the tinlands of the West wore part of the world-empire of Sargon I of 
Assur (21801.0). But even if they were not older than Karthago, the 
«new town” (NWTENP), that is according to Philistos, one generat 
Uofore the fallof Troy, oraccording to Timaios$14/3..0. (Meltzer, Gosch. 
a. Karth., ii, 149 ft) —not to speak of Utiea, MPP, the * old” town— 
tia would be sufficient to accouat for the earliest mention of Kubeloves 
in Homer (Ilias) aud of their eponymous hero Xébyes in the Odyssy” 
Ta the native souress (inscriptions) of the Pheicians no eflnie name 
whatever—not oven Cana‘ani, let alone Fuh, w-tolvues or the lke—is, 

vor mentioned, as has often been noticed. In the O.T. the Bend 
‘dem or Kedmah or Kadmonin aro the ‘Eastern desert tr 
‘other “ Transjordanic * side of the“ Arabah ”. Tt was a similar error 
‘of mino to apply this limited local sense of the term to the explanation 
fof the Kabuslover in Grock tradition (Konit. Weibinschr., p. 110), as if 
‘4 student of medieval history should confuse Austrians (of the German. 
“Ostmark”) with the Austrasians of the Francian empire (opp. 
Neustria, Neustrasia). 

JRAS, JANUARY 1923. 5 
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the “West”, the “sunset” or Many, Eipdras Etpémn 
and Ao’ correspond exactly to Nwaw *aTTY? “sunset”, and 
wow ME}, Assyrian eribi sams and agi-e Samsi* “sunset” 


2 Of, Hoaych, sv. Bipdres adpa rir hres # exorewh Seo Sit G. 
Wilkinson in Kawlineon’s Herodotus *, 1862, vol p. 7D. Lawy, 
Senit. Fremdw. i, Griec., 199, ‘The apparent phonetic difficulty of 
the initial pseudo-diphithong of Bbpérefn not to be explained on the 
hypothesis thab this'e- was pronounced Wke eu (-0). Iv in the well- 
Xenown olin digammna F before p. Cf. dupyeror= &Fpmror for Attic 
dpoveros (Thumb, HAD, d, griech. Dialekte, Heidelberg, 1900, 258). 
‘This ncords perfectly with tho tradition about the Cadimenn aettleme 
inthe Tonie-dalian vorchern pare of Greece (Thason, Pangaion). The 
Greek r for Semitic 3 is by no means unparalleled in loan-words (cf. 
Socuror= 38, ipracer Lab, carbasus, Pers, arbas Ske, kerapd, 
A Cany, Rev. Et, Greoqu., xl 1910, 161). An a matter of fact, the 
‘Grea Hx? in palwogeaphically the ancient Arnbic (and Kenite) a 1, 
while the Grook pire BB in certainly the Proto-Arabic mim BB. An wo 
know that the equivalence signa of. Merodach, Berodach, 
Mokka-Bekka, Meroé-Barua 5 = AaBdpns, repéBordos - rdpuurbos, 
‘olnter, ote) tn duo to the oceasional—spectally Babylonian—w-pro- 
Hounoiation of ot as woll as of (Dh, Bée ra) 8 follow that the (late) 
Greek BE was pronounced Uh or » (as in modern Greek) by the Pre- 
hutlnio Atgean prople—the Greoks themselves had no apirant bh ab 
that timo (Gany, Le,,1654,)—who fret adopted the Phartcian alphabet, 
The mythic abduction of “ Buropa” and the search for the goddess 
celebrated in Tyras at tho war) dpi Foust (Malal. Chron. i, ps 81 De) 
fefera tothe hlinal setting of the evening star, Tein « pacall to tho 
Babylonian myth of itars descont to Hades, In Crete the heroine fs 
ios appropriately matried to one Aatetios, 

argue, ae Levy, Nhbx. Wb, 

2 Ibid i, 9500, 





























R18, 42. Ieis 
very chatacteristio thab the Grock "Aely—freb darived from Aasyr. aft 
by Kioport, Hidb. d. alt. Geogr., 20—orresponds only to the Babylonian 
or Assyrian pronounciation of NY, not to the Phanician or Aramean 
phonist, just as we have the Bast Semitic mjAor—and no Baan of any 
kind—in the genealogy of Cadmus. ‘The Pheenieian form *PE"—s00 
tho Inte Hebrew term, note 3—is, however, represented by the 
Egyptian equivalent of *Aele—thus Sotho, MVAG., xxi, 1916, 830.5 ib 
hans nothing whatever to do with Alasin’Andeso-Cyprus, a8 v. Bisting 
has shown (Statist. ‘Taf. v. Karnak, Lejpe., 1807, pp. xxvii, 47)— 


Qa ee at ny nan fy go ge 
cx) and yn ters (Far Pai 


‘and wife of Afjurrorin the genealogy of Agenor, Kdbyor, oto. (Pherekyd. 
Loros, Schol. Apoll. 8, 1186, p. 478K.). ‘The Aceadian pronounciation of 
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and “sunrise”, the terms being perfectly analogous to the 
later Arabian names al Gharb—Poxtuguese Al-garve 
Algaroes—and Ma-ghreb (=Moroceo); a’ Sam, “the 
North” (ancient Sam’al, North Syria), al Jemen, “the 
South" (South Arabia), the Levant prwin—hence Yapaxvot 
—for the “four quarters” of a Semitic world-empire, 
Similarly the later Jews were wont to distinguish between 
the Palestinian “Westerners”? ¥; and their 
Babylon correligionists, the “Easterners”, or M12 ‘W38 

On the basis of this well-established explanation of 
Ka8yos and the KaSeloves, the tradition about the Ka8uia 
ypdupara or Sowa being introduced into the western 
world, together with the arts of mining and metal smelting, 
by Phoenician prospecting colonies, receives a most 
striking confirmation from the discovery of copper ingots 
with alphabetic controller's marks, and weights in 
agreement with Babylonian standards as recovered from 
the soil of Crete, Myeenm, and even Sardinia, 

‘The tradition accords also perfectly—as Taylor has 
well seen (l.c.)\—with the fact that Crete, Melos,‘ and 
Thera, the traditional “Cadmean ” stations, can boast of 











Bitar and “Asta is a veatigium of the Assyrian dominion over Asia Minor 
and the whole Higean in the time of Sargon I of Assur (2160 3.0.), 500 
‘above, p. 65,). It should also bo noticed that the v in the name 
‘xBdn-tive third continent of ancient Ionic geography —presupposes the 
‘io plural of Egyptian Iho; the corresponding singular will be found 
in alge or Lids, the god of the soath-western, the Libyan or African 
wind (ef. Seiroeco, the wind from irq!) beside Algus, the eponymous 
hero of Libya, 

¥ Gf, Gesun. Bubl., , 7045, s.v. PMD, i. 

2 Niddab, 51b 5 Levy, Le, ii, 105 

3 THOT and “TT (=Zepacpe!) ooouts also in the OT. as a clan-name 
(Gen, xaexvi, 12-17, inthe list of Edomito tribes), which is quite parallel 
to bene Kedem. 

On the Phetvician colonization of Melos compare Thukyd., v, 81- 
Steph. Byz.,8.v. Mido, on the island being originally called BUBNss from 
its Pheenician colonists. 

* Cadmean settlement on Thera, Herodot, iv, 147. “Seriphos,” 
where iron is produced in quantity even’ nowadays, is probably 
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the most archaic Greek inscriptions. Indeed, the hoary 
antiquity of the Mesa Vouno and Exomiti funerary inserip- 
tions? has been considerably underrated until now, and 
I should not hesitate, in the light of the recent discoveries, 
to date them back into the period of the first Dorian 
settlement? on the island of Thora, In my opinion there 
is no longer the slightest reason, to deny the historic 
possibility of stone and bronze inseriptions of the period 
of the Dorian invasion, such as are mentioned by ‘acitus 
(Ann, 4, 43), On the contrary, it is quite probable that, 
while the highly civilized Prehellenic inhabitants of 
the Cretan palaces did mot give up their own quite 
satisfactory, probably syllabic Hedaya ypdpnura, that 


Pheenie, Sarephat = “smithy” (of. Gorman *Essen”), Tt s mentioned 
44 Cadmonn colony by Teotats Lycoph, 1206, 
Taylor, loo. ot iy 204, 
* Of. the name Aypidt on Taylor's No, 1. ‘The monuments do not 
contain any inteinsio obronologiol features. 
of Tedaryak ypduara aro attributed to ‘Tinos —the 
dirge-to Orpheus and to Homer's aloged teaser 
sof Athons by Diodor. ii, 67 (an Alexandrian of Use second 
century {Wobrachion). As ho mentions and 
fmply quotes avordrou pdgu, written with those signs by *Zinos”, 
there must have existed a Proudepigeaplion with this title, which 
pretended to be eopiad from an old original in Pelasgio script”, even 
fn tho original of the forged Diotys Crotonsia” is suid to have been 
writton in “'Panio characters” in the Latin preface of tho alloged 
translator and editor. Diodor., Le, and Zeno Rhodiensis (Bekker, 
fneod. Gr, i, 784, 1. 248, of. Diod. vy 68) identify the | Pelaagian 
fccipb” with the tavucha ypduuara,difering only in s0 far as the 
author attributes the real invention of them to **Kadmos , while 
Whodian local antiquarian makes the Phanician learn it from the 
Polasgiane and reintroduoo it undor their own name in Hellas, where 
the momory of it had beon dostroyed by the Deucstionic flood. The 
‘Ceotan geasnmatian Lukfosof Turtha Zenobios, Loutsch 4,45 8.v. Kabhie 
ian) also knows ofa rival oxipbinvented by Linos—according to Cretan 
of Apollonia Crotensis Steph, Byz.,s.v. Arosddne) 
which Kadmos” i aid to have suppressed by “killing Linos. As 
is presupposed in the first quoted theories, the Cretan linear soript A— 
datod between 1600 and 1400 no. by Sit Arthur Evans—ha, indeed, 
‘ cortain resemblance in some signs (as ww @ 6 es € ) with tho 


alphabet (comparative table in Dussaud, civ. *, pl. xii), while the later 
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is, the developed linear systems A and B of Sir Arthur 
Evans’ “Scripta Minoa”, for the Phoenician alphabet, 
until the final decline of their incomparably brilliant 
national culture (end of Late Minoan III) any more than 
they ever accepted the Babylonian and Egyptian seripts, 
and any more than the early Cyprians exchanged their old 
Asianie syllabary for the Sowueha ypdppara of the Syrian 
invaders—so the illiterate immigrants from the North? 
were only too glad to accept the Phonician alphabet: 
wherever they came into contact with the Cana‘anite 
trading and mining settlements of the Aigean, just as they 
took over the Cypriote seript when they landed in ancient 
Alagia, 

‘The variations between the different local alphabets 
of the Dorian colonies in Crete and the islands, and in the 
Peloponnesos, which have been used as a chronological 
argument in order to prove that the alphabet was not 
introduced into Greece before the Dorian colonization,* 
can easily be understood as Prehellenic local variations of 
the time-honoured “Cadmean” script accepted tale quale 
by the analphabetic invaders. 


2. The Phonician Terminology of Weiting. 

Tt should also be observed that all the Greek terms for 
writing materials are of the same characteristically 
Phonician—not only generally Semitie—origin as the 
well-known sign-names of the Greck alphabet? That 


setipt B is again more piotographie. Only when we know the phonetic 
value of the Tadeyiea shall we be able to say how far the coincidence 
‘with the Phasnician signs is accidental or not. 

¥ Schuchhardt, Alt. Europa, Strassburg, 1019, p. 232. 

2 Ed. Moyer, Geseh. d. Alter, ii, 981. 

2 Noldeke, Boitr.,j, 58, and 186, has proved that the dark vowel of 
Yera—the Phamician omee—is characteristic only of the Cananean 
Aialeot. Cf. Kenit. Weihinsohr., p. 37, on T—with the roire-tiyn 5, 
‘as [shall develop at greater length in the chapter on matres lectionet 
‘and original yowel-signs of the Proto-alphabet—for "Pon the Sinai 
Sphinx, Gardiner-Peet, No. 345. As to the + instead of the expected ?— 
‘dda in Coptie—it is easily explained from the Babylonian rules of sign 
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rdsrvpos, Mishnic "HHP, is the Egyptian pt-p&-idr, “ that 
from the Wile” (GIOOP, Hebr.xn for old Egyptian 4r), 
has already been observed by Bondi? and W. M. Millers 
‘The same term—-only without the more recent use of the 
Egyptian definite article, p\—is the Babylonian word for 
paper? niyarw' late (Babylonian) Hebrew “yy that is, 
HEIOOP “from the river”, ‘Lhe fact that the Greeks 
got their paper fxom the Phenician export-harbour 
Byblos ® accounts for the words BYBdos, B/Sdos, surviving 
in the customary title of the Book of Books. It is a term 
like our “Imperial Japan” for the famous art-paper. 

Xdprns, Xdprn, Lat. charta, our “chart” and “card” is 
obviously a feminine form of WIN “writing” (Is, viii, 1) 
—this, and not “leaf of paper”, being, indeed, the original 
meaning of the Greek term, 

AipBipa—the very word used by Herodotus (5, 58) in 
connexion with the introduction of the KaSifia ypdujara 
for the sheep and goat-skins used by Greek and Oriental 





nomenclature, *e8-ra ia a “ two-valuo sign-namo” for a sign with the 
valuos ID/T and T/DA. ‘The intorprotation of the final -a in Kha Bra 
fs an Aramean satus emphaticus in quito obsolete, ‘This a is the 
accusative -a frequently met with in the corresponding Babylonian 
liste of sign-names (Christian, MVAG., xviii, 1913, p. 4) beside the 
regular nominative -w and (taxes) g 
‘adopted in the second half (ui, v8, x7) oft 

1 Zalteche. f gypt. Spr., xxx, 1802, 64 

# Bneyol, Bibl., 8550, 

* Papyrus manitactared from papyrus plants of the Euphrates near 
Babylon is mentioned by Pliny, n.h., xii 73. 

* Zimmern, akk, Lehaw. Leips. Proge., 1914, p. 19 

* The homonymous placo in the Egyptian 
probably an old fondaco of tho Byblian papyrus trade, since no native 
Egyptian place-name is known which could be transcribell as B(Bx into 
Grook letters. ‘The well-known Osivian myth seems to indicate that 

floated down the Nite and by means of the 

» which is still choking the Phanician harbours with 
Nile mud, up the coast to Byblos, where the export-manufactures seem 
to have flourished. 

 Fosephus speaks, e.g.of norvB5vel xapraf, writings on Tend,’ (nob 

foil !** **Stanniolpapier "in German), 
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writers! instead of papyrus, but elsewhere applied to 
every kind of writing material and surviving in the form 
pio defter, “document,” “register,” “book,” throughout 
the whole Orient*—has no satisfactory etymology in Greek. 
As we have, however, in Hesychios the characteristic gloss 
Beppdpw’ &ipBépa, 8éd705, and as we know (above, p. 61,n. 1) 
the Phoenician form 6p for Hebr. &0r, it is easy to see that 
Byrdpa (= big-odpa) and Sif-Bépa are but two different 
Greek transliterations for DUB-SAR (also DIM-SAR— 
for div-sar ?)‘, also Hebrew 108 fiph-sar  (Jerem. li, 27, 





+ Babylonian soribes waiting on vellum serlls are reproduced by 
Messorachmide, Or. Lit, Zeit, 1906, e187. Cf, Sobtoeder,Zaitsche 
‘Assys, 00%, OL. On the a0 KnkSAR “soroli-writer” mentioned in 
the Warkatoxts of the Seleucit erm (VAT 9183, VAS, x1, 0) se0 
Scheele, OLZ., xx, 1917, 204, where refereneo is made to the Aasur- 
texts VAT 10407 (KAV, §,No, 70), with records of white ox- and sheep- 
skins delivered to certain priests, omplo- and city-crbos (=! ABA 
bie and "ABA alll. Egyptian wilting on leather serls 

(PF Bice) seems tobe festmentioned mide Photnoss IT 
(Sethe, Uk, fv, 661, 14-652, 6); of, A. Alt, Palist, Jahr, x, 1014, 

Sp Cf. Re Pietachiann in Duiatako's Sammlung Wbiorb, Arb. 
wil, 107. 

Ct. G. Rawlinson, Herodotes, vol. i, p, 260; Hersfeld, Kio, vii, 
91. Derdueal Beptipa of the Royat Persian Resort Offes, Cosine ap, 
Diod., i, 92. A ssdeftordar” isa fanctionary concerned with “dotter”, 
a tdgfershokdes” of keeper", a keeper oftecoeds” ot “chancellor”. 
In Abyssinian defterahono literatus(walg. debtera, a canon of Levitic 
escent, a preoentor; see Dillmana, Lex. Aeth, a) ix certainly not 
derived through the mediem of the Greck language, but through the 
Sabiean directly from DUBSAR (kind communication of Ds. E. 
Hommel) 

“7? See Boisty's Biym, diet, Heidelborg, 1016, 
fiom Bajo “tanning”, does not explain the vowel 
supposed -epe-apaalformative, 

1 Mfass-Arnold,c, 68a, line 2, DIM-SAR*Nabiam, 

* ‘Dhe equation is dae to Lenormant, See P, Leases, Sum, Lehnworte 
inn Assyes; Akad, Abh, Upatla, 1012, p.8. ‘The 1 ie duo to the Inve 
Assyrian change of tw into fu. The vowel in DUB was probably ality 
‘eadened (Peene v), since dappn, “tablet,” beoomes tpi (read ti) in 
Mitannian and Blamitic (Hsing, OLZ., 1000, 402 and dip, “to write,” 
inancient Persian ;heneo—feom dp tablet 
Ske dip, “document” also dinar, Libyan for “iting”, letters", 














p91, Derivati 
not to speakcof the 
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Nab.iii,17),of which the one with @ is typically Phoenician 
if it is nob @ late loan-word acquired through the 
medium of the Persian (Aramean) chancery-language? 
where e.g. AlSur is written Atura, A vellum scroll may 
possibly have been called kuf ditpsara® “skin of the 
tablet-writer,” which proves that the “seroll-writer” 
proper, kuiaru, ia a later (perhaps foreign) figure in the 
Babylonian chancery, even as eg. the Greek language 
ruses the term yadxevs of the bronze age also for the Inter 
fron and goldsmith, This would be translated into Greek 
as *Béppes Buyripa or 8:p8épa, and naturally tend to a fore- 
shortening into the technical term b:fdpa or big@pa 
without the appellativ 

In the Cyprian gloss 8ipdeparoupos'ypanparobibdoxados 
(Hesych.), the second part of the composite word has 
nothing to do with ddeiga, “to smear,” “to oil,” as if 
“parchment-smearer”—but is obviously a Paél of the 
Semitic root pbx “to teach”, “to educate”. A diph- 
par'aleph is a * tablet-writing teacher ", 
is tup-pl nari, (lay) tablets and stono-(tablots).”" Of, Tell Amare 
Latlors, London, 17, 80, anna tapi w narifa). Also South Arabian 

tps "tablet", 

1"Tho resulting pronouneiation Jr for SAR compares well with 
Semitic NN ‘to draw", “to dolineato”, ‘This shay well be a 
Samovian loanword from SAR, ‘to writo,” and proves thet one of t 
foue graphically undifferentiated Samorian atoms written SAT. is really 
to be pronounced thar. DIB-SAR, translated * weiting utensils 
Honimel, PSBA., 1895, xv, 292, should. probably be read LU-SAR, 

sheop-worth, "and isa vogotablo as Professor Hommel kindly tells me, 

2 Seen. 2 on previous page 

4 ho foal a is the vogular Sumerian gon 
sign). "As Sumerian SAR. alone would anean “write and * write 
fund as the ierogelar syntactio postion—like R-A for A.B ag —ie nob 
tinfeequent under the Tater Semiti influence, DUB-SARA could iteelt 
mean "writer's tablet": or “ weiting-tablet'™, Bub in extant texte it 
always moans ‘writer of the tablet, ““tabletwriter ”, 

"The supposed analogy of Lat ‘Zitera from tino 
intdmiasiblo etymology. See Waldo, ,nv.,p. 480, Neither has litera 
anything to do with 8p%pa, as bas boon supposed. I think it might 
titer all prove to be an ~ar plural of Btruscat Zwus " staff” (K.O, 
Malls, Beri 21) like safe, Buch-aaben; Egyptian mw nfr, stads 
ofthe gods =hieroglypia 
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So also Sér0s, Cyprian 8éAros, the folding writing- 
tablet (Greek arzuyov) in its characteristic form is nothing 
else than the Semitic nb7 “dalt”, the expression daltain, 
“door-wings,” being a regular Hebrew word for the 
columns of a book. 

Even the word pusyel rar ypanndrev for the figures 
(exsuara)? of the Cadmean letters which is used by 
Herodotus, .c. and Democritus} is absolutely unexplicable, 
in spite of I. Petersen's efforts? on the basis of Greek 
roots like péw, *piw, pike, but is simply the awh, the 
“drawing” or “figure” of the letter (vowels Jike in 
Rusaddir ov in ruéu of the Amarna letters for BRA or in 
sufetes for SEL), as my friend the Rev. Dr. Eberhard 
Hommel first pointed out to me in 1918. The variants 
ucnoi and puduot, ave exactly parallel to Byrapa-bigOépa, 





4 Diels, Fragm. Vorsokr., 2, p. 859, 95 (Demokeitos). 
* Rythmus, Abb. Gott. Geselisch., 1016, No. 1 


(To be continued.) 


Further Notes on Baburiana 
Br ANNETTE 8, ‘BEVERIDGE 
L. Tae Inewnry or tur “ Boxniri Bisur-vina” 


TL, Parerxat Counsers arremursp 10 Bisur iN A 
Buorat, MS. [Dec. 1922], 


I 
Description of the “ Bukhara Babur-néma”* 

[LEE full story of the Turki ook on which, in Kehr’s Codex, 

Timinski based his Babur-néma’(1857) is a very comedy 
of blameless error and mischance, primarily due to textual 
poverty ; it has yet to be told but is too long for admission 
in the Journal ; hence the purpose of this article is restricted 
to showing, on the evidence of its colophon and contents, that 
it is not the Babur-ndma proper it passed for in Europe from 
1195 to 1903, but is a work of independent authorship, plan, 
and date. 

Its colophon, which is preserved by the “ Senkovski 
Baburnima” (JRAS. 1900, p. 474), is to the following 
purport : “ Known and entitled Wagi'-nama-i-padshahi (Record 
of Royal Acts) this script and composition of Mulla ‘Abdu't- 
wakhab-akhwund of Ghaj-davin in Bukhara—God pardon his 
mistakes and the weakness of his endeavour !—was finished on 
Monday, August 31st, 1709 (Rajab 5, 1121). Thank God !” 

As Kehr shows the book it is a Compilation planned to 
contain the histories of Babur and Humayin; as Timinski’s 
rescension shows it, it is a History of Babur, in varied diction, 
true to fact but supplemented by alien items. Being a rare 
book, it should be described here somewhat in detail in onder 
to preserve a record of what its author made it. To thus 
describe it has been made practicable by the presence on loan 


2 For economy of spnce relerenes is asked to the Babu-nana in 
English and to my enslier Notes (JRAS. 1900-2-5-8-7-8(i)-9). 
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to the India Office, through many years, of Kehr’s autograph 
Codex. Its contents are as follows :— 


A, Preunoxary Ineus 

1, Memo. concerning the purchase of Kehr’s archetype 
(1714); “Z, Timar-pulad, son of Mirzd Rajad, son of Pay- 
chin, bought this Babur-ndma book after coming to Bukhéra 
with the Russian Florio Beg Beneveni, envoy of the Padshah” 
(Peter the Great) “ whose army is numerous as the stars, . . . 
May it be well-received! Amen! O Lord of both Worlds !” 

2. A letter dispatched on 3rd January, 1527, by Babur to 
Kamran ; itis not known elsewhere (B. in B., p. 644; JASB., 
Vol. XV, 1919, H.B.'s arans.), verses and another letter (2) 
(JRAS. 1908, p. 828), 


B. Pant I, Binur-wiaa 

3. Memo. of a transfer of Kiimrin’s Codex of his Father's 
book, in 1560, to a viotor, presumed by its presence in 
Bukharé in 1709, to be his Adzbeg opponent of 1550 (JRAS. 
1908, p. 828 ; 1909, p. 452; and Klaproth’s articles), 

4. Compiler’s Preface of Praise, 

5. Babur's Acts in Farghiina, introduced by a few alien 
lines, and in singular diction, seemingly due to retranslation 
into Turki of the Persian text of 1589, employed to piece 
together tatters of Kamrin’s Codex (No. 9; see JRAS. 
1908, p. 87, for example). 

6. Spurious “ Resowe-passage ” attributable to Jahangir 
(B. in B., Preface, xlv, and App. D). 

7, Babur’s Acts in Kabul, retranslated like No. 5, but having 
‘ sounder Turki basis, 

8. Spurious passage about Hindal’s adoption (B. in B., 
App. 1). 

9. A few lines of Bibur’s own Hindustin Section, much 
damaged and thus indicating the condition of Kamrin's 
Codex in 1709. Near their page is a fragment about a Feast. 

10. The “ Fragments” of discussion, a continuous passage 
translated from the Akbar-ndma winding up Babur’s story to 
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his death and Court (Iiminski’s Preface, (trans.) JRAS. 1900 ; 
Teufel, ZDMG. 1883; ALN. trans, cap. xix; De Courtelle, 
vol. ii, pp. 443-64; JRAS. 1908, p. 76 f.). 

Here in Keko’s volume follow a few pages Blank, except for 
«a Library-mark, (brans.) “ Hereend the writings of Shah Babur.” 


©. Part il. Tae Humivon-wima 

11. Compiler’s Preface of Praise, followed by several brief 
notices of Khins and Sultans, leading down to “ Babur 
Mirza who was the Father of Huméyiin Padshah”. “Ot Babur 
what is said concerns the battle of Ghaj-davan (1512) and 
reads lke local tradition, known to the Ghaj-davani Compiler. 

‘12. Under the heading “ Humayiin Pidshah ” is an account 
(presumably) of his Accession Feast ; it breaks off after a short 
while, and with its lost pages may have gone the story of 
‘Humayan’s expulsion from Hindustan, exile, and efforts for 
the upper hand. 

13. The last item in the Compilation is the surprising one 
of a good copy of Bibur’s authentic Hindustin Section, 
apparently taken by the Mulla to describe Acts of Humaytn, 
because it bears the soribe’s date 1714, Kehr copied from his 
archetype, and because the tattered No. 9 is replaced, nob 
by it, but by the Akbar-nima Fragment. 

On the fly-legves at the end of Kehr's volume stand a 
quatrain in his large script, a library memo. of pages in 1825, 
and the signature of “Fr. v. Adehng”, the then Director 
of the F.0, School. 

Tunyser's Binur-xiwa (1857) 

Timinski, primarily a missionary and teacher. wishing to 
publish a Turki xeading-book, constructed one containing a 
History of Babur by using from Kebr’s Codex (my) Nos. 5, 
6, 13 and the spurious passages Nos. 4, 6, 8, guiding himself 
entirely by the L. and E. Memoirs (1826). ‘The “ Fragments” 
(No. 10) he relegated to the end of his volume ; and he omitted 


4 Perhaps the order 
nothing valid leads to 





the Senkovehi Zabur-ndma vavies from Keke's; 
is surmise however. 
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ce whole of the Mullé’s Humiyin-nima, Preface and com- 
ns. Looking as he did towards a reading-book, his 
Unetio procedure was justifiable but it eleovely hid the 
Wagi'-nama-i-pidshahi, and, over and above this, led to an 
over-estimate of his text by those unable to learn what his 
enlightening Russian Preface tls of his doubts and his doings. 
He did not know what book he was using in Kehr’s Codex ; 
he never saw a true text of Babur's, never saw the Mulli’s 
colophon.. Not even in 1883-5 does he appear to have seen 
that useful entry of Senkovski’s, since he makes no reference 
to it in the Procoedings of the Russian Imperial Academy 
(Zap. Imp. Ak Nauk 46) to which he frequently contributed. 
‘The Senkovski MS, was sent to him at that time and returned. 
to Petrograd in March, 1885, but he was then occupied with 
the publication of another work (on Translation), and appears 
not to have taken up the completion he was asked by the 
Kazan Academy to undertake, viz. that of Senkovski’s list of 
variants (1858) between his autograph copy of the Wagi 
‘ndmaand Tminski’s Imprint, ‘The whole of tho incident of 
‘the variants is an episode in the comedy of blameless error 
and mischance. 








u 
The Bhopal Wastyat-nama-i makhft 

‘The document shown opposite, somewhat under its full size 
(x8 in.), belongs to the Bhopal State Library and purports 
to contain secret exhortations of Bibur to Humiyin. It was 
senb for the consideration of the Royal Asiatic Society by 
Colonel Zmard, who gave the following particulars about it. 
‘When the starting of the now fine Bhopal Library was adver- 
‘ised, MSS. were brought in from all sides, and amongst them 
was this Wasiyat-nama, which was then purchased from an 
indigent Tonk Musalman, who stated that it had been for some 
time in his family and had been obtained from Dihli. As, if 
genuine, it would ada to recognized Bubur-writings, it has been 
examined from the Babur-nima view-point and also from that 


The Bhopal Wastyat-ndima- 





(to face re 
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of experts in literary technicalities, Mr. A. G, Ellis and 
‘Me. Ghulam Yardani taking the greater part, but also by 
Sir, Amold, Mr. L. D. Barnett, Mr. ‘Abdu’lmajid Belshid, 
Ma. E. Edwards, and Sir E.D. Ross. ‘The results are embodied 
in this Note. 

Unfortunately we have not seen the original document; 
hence no opinion is offered about the date of paper or the 
cause of defects in the rectangular enclosure of the seript. 
‘The script itself suggests rather the eighteenth then the 
sixteenth century (Mr, E, H.); it is Indian nasta‘lig of poor 
quality, seeming the work of one accustomed to write the 
naskhi; its crowding up to make nasta‘lig is greatly 
exaggerated and rather unnatural (Mr. A. G. E.). 

‘The contents of the page divide into two parts, the first 
formed by the invocation, seal, descriptive heading, and foot- 
entry; the second containing the Wastyat-ndma-i makhft 
itself. 

Part I. (a) The seal differs by its great size, over-clear 
naskhi script, abbreviated Hijra-sign, redundant titles, and 
omission of paternal descent from Babur’s authentic ones in 
‘the regal Shih-nima Codex owned by our Society. Tts legend 
runs Zakirv'd-din Muh. Babur Badshah Bahadur Ghadhi 
[sic] H. 933, Babur’s known seal bears Zahirw'd-din Muh. 
Babur Bahadur ibn Sl. ‘Bmar-shaikh Kirrkin 900 (2); other 
family seals from the same Codex bear Humayin bin Muk, 
Babur Badshahw'-Ghiaei and Jahangir Shah bin Akbar Shab. 
‘The “ Bahddur” of the Wasiyat-ndma is an anachronism after 
Babur's assumption of the higher title Padshih in 913-1506. 

‘The naskhi of the seal resembles the nasta‘Tig of the text; 
‘the seal and heading are linked by a common error in spelling 
“Ghadhi ” (gil for 24°e) ; the seal and foot-entry are linked 
Dy the use in both of the abbreviated “ Hijra”, which is in 
common wse in the later Arabio writings (Mr. A. G.E.). The 
items of Part I, seal included, appears to be from one hand, 

(®) The heading thus translates : (Zhese) seeret exhortations 
of Zakiru'd-din Muh. Babur Badshah Ghadhi (sic) were written 
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for (or to) Shah-zida Nasirwd-din Humayin, (God grant him 
Tong life!) for the consolidation of the Sultanate. Tt contains 
‘twothings disassociating it from Babur’s compositions:—(1) its 
use of titles, he using none for himself or his sons; (2) he 
mentions the Timtrid style as Mirzi (B.N. in p. $44), 
Tahingie used Shih-2ida in posthumous titles for his brothers, 

(0) The foot-entry translates :—And only its announce- 
‘ment és incumbent on us, Jan, 11th, 1629 (Jumada I. 1, 986 ; 
Qoran, cap. xxxvi, v.16; Sir T. A). Docs its imperfeot 
“HH, 9” indicate an underlying date of Jahangir’s reign, 
i.e, 1035 ? It is not apparent from the Babur-nima record why, 
where, or when secret exhortations should be made to 
‘Humiyin at all; still less why they should be announced— 
dy and to whom *—on Jumida I. 1, 996 a.x., when Humaytn 
‘was-operating against Samarkand and Babur allotting sites 
in his Dulpur Garden, Moreover, if the wagiyat-ndma were 
a dying charge, its date is promature, Babur not dying until 
26th December, 1530. 

Part II, A primary obstacle to the acceptance of the 
Wasiyat-nima as composed by Babur is its Persian form ; th 
cannot be explained as a translation from Babur’s Turki 
ecause of the non-Babur-like character of its contents, 
‘Tho eight exhortations thus translate :—(1) 0 Son! ‘The realm, 
‘of Hindustan is peopled by various creeds, Almighty God, 
bo praised that he confers its sovereignty on thee. (2) Thou 
must cleanse the tablet of thy heart from sectarian bigotries 
and do justice according to the custom of each ci 
(3) Above all, abstain from sacrificing cows ; thus will the 
‘hearts of Hindustanis be won and the peasants be made loyal 
by the royal bounty, (4) Destroy not the temples or 
worshipping places of any tribe under the royal rule; thus 
shall the Shih be satisfied with the peasant, the peasant with 
the Padshah (cf. B.N. in Z., pp. 281-2). (6) Islam is advanced 
better by the sword of kindness than the sword of oppression, 
(6) Close the eye to the disagreements of Sunni and Shi‘a ; 
otherwise the rift in Islim is made manifest, (7) Control thy 
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many-minded subjects by the Four Elements ; thus will the 
body of the Sultanate be freed from various distemper. 
(8) Let (him) keep before his eyes His Highness Amir Timiir 
Sahib-girini’s Kar-ndma so that he may become expert in 
government affairs. 

Comments on the exhorlations—Sect. 1. No sovereignty 
was conferred on Humaytin before his father’s death in 
937-1530, 2. The “bigotries” of eg. Akbar’s day wore 
‘Musalman fidelities in Babur’s. 3. This prohibition suits 
better the time when treaties of Padshah and Raja contained 
agreement against the sacrifice of cows in Rajput territory. 
4, In 935 au. was completed Babur’s Mosque built on part 
of the site of an ancient Adjodhya temple. 8. This section 
appears to have another than pacific origin; hence perhaps 
its change irom direct to indirect imperative (if it be not a 
grammatical error). It is disassociated from Babur because 
he writes uniformly (er. exep. B.N. in E., p.256) plain Timur 
Beg” without posthumous title ; also because he mentions 
no book entitled Kar-ndma is this the Zafar-ndma? or the 
Malfieat of Shah-jahan’s reign? Whatever it be, a History 
of Timur’s Battles is a strange textbook for pacific 
exhortations | 

Purther Vinguistic defects 1. 2, bastikkim for ba istibkam(?);, 
mamiir for ma'mir ; ba hamdwl-lah, vulgar ; Sect. 2 has its 
first clause verbally misarranged ; Sect. 4, manddir as used in 
Hindustani but not in Ar. or Pers, (is it for Pers. manawar, 
idol-temple, Steingass ?); ma‘bad-gah for ‘ibadat-gah ; Sect. 8, 
gira’ for giran,; foot-entry, yakam, rare in dates; ete. 

In conclusion, one cannot but ask where the document 
was when archives and memories were searched for 
Abu'lfazl’s help in 996-1587, and where it has been hidden 
80 long ? : 

Not to appear discourteous, through omission to argue 
against the view of the Bhopal Librarian Mr. Ghosal—kindly 
‘communicated to me by Colonel Luard—that the Persian 
form of the document argues in its favour because Persian 

RAS, JANUARY 1923. 6 
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was the Ianguage of civilization and literature and because 
Humiyin kept close to Persian traditions baving lived much 
jin Persia, I mention two matters of fact nogativing this 
argument, firstly, that in Babur’s time and before and after it, 
‘Timirid families attained a high degree of culture in the 
arts, literature included; and secondly, that Humiyan’s 
residence in Persia, being in 950-1544, does not affect the 
question of the document of 935-129. To both Babur and 
Humayin Persian was a second home-tongue; they had 
constant companionship in childhood with Persians; they 
read great Persian books; their proficiency argues against 
accepting as genuine a document so defective as the Wasiyat- 
ndmaci makhfi.. Not to accept it is a matter of regret, for who 
would not welcome new sayings of Babur Padshih ? 





MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


ORNAMENTAL KUFTO 

Dr. 8. Flury remarks, in his instructive article on this 
subject in the issue of April last (p. 364), that “the highly 
developed script of Kisimkazi [Zanzibar] is not only unique 
on the African coast, but also on the Asiatic continent”, 
This recalls to my mind an article I wrote in the Indian 
Antiqiary as long ago as 1885 (vol. xiv, p. 181) on a Modem 
Omamental Kufic Alphabet from Kabul, containing a 
facsimile of an alphabet found (on the 12th October, 1879) 
on a slip of paper lying on the floor of one of the rooms in the 
Amir’s palace at Kabul during the Second Afghan Wat, 
1879-80. It aiterwards found its way into the possession 
of the Rev. J. Hinton Knowles, who handed it over to me 
for explanation, It is interesting in reference to Dr. Flury's 
paper, as it shows, not only the spread eastwards, but the 
continuance of the script to the present day. I take it that 
the alphabet in question was drawn up as a sample or memoria 
technica for use in, buildings being, ot likely to be, erected in 


Afghanistan as lately as 1880. 
- RC. Tempuz. 


MOUNT DELLY, THE RAT HILL 

One of the difficulties of modem Indian research lies in 
the number of competent Indian scholars at work on the 
subject, so that the ink on your manuscript is hardly dry 
before a statement on any specific point becomes liable to 
correction by someone else. In the April issue of this Journal 
Thad some remarks to make on Dames’s note on Mount Delly 
in his Barbosa, ‘The purport of those remarks was that the 
Portuguese terms translated by “Mount Delly ” represent 
Elimala (Elimalai), meaning the High Hill or else the Seven 
Hills. ‘This was on p. 285, while on pp. 161 4. ofthe same issue 
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appeared Mr, Subrahmanya Aiyer's most interesting and 
illuminating article on “‘ An Unidentified Territory of Southern 
India”, This territory he shows to be the land of the 
Kolattiri Rajas, kings of Kolam, and that there were two 
‘Kélams, this one on the banks of the Agalappualai River, 
being called by way of distinction Pandalayani-Kolam, 
now a station on the South Indian Railway. 

‘Mr. Subrahmanya Aiyer shows the land of the 
Kolittiri Rajas to have been the country of Ramaghata- 
Mishakesvara, Rimaghata (Ramghét) translating the 
Dravidian name Irimakudam, and to have been ruled by 
‘a dynasty known as the Mashakas or Mashakesvaras, who, 
with their people, appear to have migrated southwards at 
some ancient time from the region of the Vindhyas. Now 
the meaning of the Sanskrit miishaka is rat, and it translates 
tho Dravidian eli, and to quote Mr. Subrahmanya Aiyer, 
“As a rule the chieftains of the Decean were lords of one 
‘or more divisions (nddu), possessed a favourite hill (malai), 
‘and a capital city (ir). ‘The principal hill of the Mtshaka 
king was tho Hlimalai, his nid was Irimakudam, and his 
capital Kalam.” 

So the real meaning of the Eli in the Portuguese and 
Buropean Mount Delly (@’Bli) is Rat Hill, and not the High 
Hill nor the Seven Hills, ‘Therefore myself, Dames, Yule, 
Burnell, and the rest of us have been all wrong. After the 
manner of India, the Mishakavarisa (Mitshaka Genealogy) has 
‘a legend, according to which the Kshattriya mother of the 
first Mashaka king took refuge from her enemies in a mountain 
cavern (ie. in the Blimalai Hill), where she brought forth 
1 son by @ Rat-incamation, a Parvata-taja, “as big as an 
elephant.” ‘This son was eventually crowned king of the 
country in which the “ Rat-mountain ” stood. 

The interpretation of Hlimalai as the Seven Hills is due, 
according to Mr. Subrahmanya Aiyer, to Indian and not to 
European scholiasts, and appears to have come about by 
the peculiar Dravidian J being used by some of them in 
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wiiting Eli, He tells us that “ the dental 1 of the word was 
sometimes changed into the lingual [, which gave rise to the 
name Saptacaila applied to the territory in some Sanskrit 
works, such as the Kéyala-Mahitmya [Ancient History of 
Kerala, i.e. of Malabar]. Local tradition also perpetuated this 
name”. 

Incidentally, Mr. Subrahmanya Aiyer notes that in the term 
“ Kolattiri” the “ suffix fii is nothing but an adaptation of 
4”, This supports Mr. Thome’s derivation of the Portuguese 
term Zamorin from Swimi-<éri [through ? Simudri]. See my 
remarks on p. 285 ante. It would be useful to search local 
MSS. to see if the word has ever been actually written 
Swamittiri, or Simuttiri, or even Simudri. 

B.C. Tewexe, 


GOHN DE LAET AND FRANCISCO PELSARTT) 

he treatise De Imperio Magni Mogolis is of sufficient 
importance to students of the Mogul period to justify an 
examination of the sources from which de Laet derived his 
information. Dz. Vineent Smith wrote as follows (Azbar, 
the Great Mogul, p. 413): “The ‘Description’ is a good 
compilation from the works of Sir Thomas Roe, Purchas, Peter 
Texeira,and other authors, including some statements of which 
the somree is obscure.” De Lact himself says that he has 
relied partly on Dutch authorities, and it is among them that 
wwe should look for what is not supported by the English and 
Portuguese literature) 

Ine of de Iaet’s sources is the Remonstrantie, ox Report, 
which Francisco Pelsartt drew up at Agra in the year 1627. 
This Report does not seem to have been published in Dutch, 
and is, I think, kmown to students only from the “ translation” 
included in M. Thévenot’s Divers Voyages Curieur (1663-72). 
Some parts of that translation struck me as unconvineing, and 


+ both forms are used in the MS. In the French trans- 
eat. 


3 Os Pelee 
lation the name appears as Francois 
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inquiry from The Hague Algemeen Rijksarchief showed that 
‘a contemporary Dutch MS. is in existence, a photograph of 
which I was enabled to purchase through the kindness of 
Dr. J, de Hullu, the Archivaris. Examination of this MS. 
shows that Thévenot greatly curtailed the original, made 
various mistakes, and “hedged” more or less judiciously 
when he did not understand an Indian word ; his translation 
is therefore a dangerous document for student3 

@ho important section of de Lact’s work entitled De moribus 
et studiis incolarum ¢ nostrorum relatione (p. 116 of the second 
issue), is simply a scholarly condensation of a part of Pelsartt’s 
Report. ‘The same topics aro dealt with in the same order ; 
the facts stated are the same; and the language is similar) 
‘To prove this proposition would require the printing of the 
whole passage, but the nature of the evidence can be grasped 
from the following selection of phrases from de Laet, accom- 
panied by literal renderings of Pelsartt ; it will be soon that 
the renderings from Pelsartt will serve as translations of 
do Lact. 

De Taet: Mercedem admodum exiguam dictim capiunt, 
puta quinque aut sex Taccas, id est quatuor aut quinqne stuferos 
nostrates. 

Pelsarlt : (The first scourge of the artisan is) his very low daily 
wage . .. 5 or 6 tacka, which makes 4 or 5 stivers. 

De Laet: Hino cibum fere vesperi calidum pauxillo butyri 
affuso sumunt ; per diem autem eadem pisa aut alia farra tosta 
mandunt. 

Pelsartt; Which food, sprinkled with butter, they eat hot in 
‘the evening; in the daytime they munch a little roasted pulse 
or similar grai 

De Lact: Supellex admodum rara, aliquot vasa argillacea ; 
leotisternia duo, unum pro viro‘alterum pro femina; nam 
‘conjuges unum Jectum hic occupare insuetum. 

Pelsartt : Furniture there is little or none, except some earthen 
‘vessels . . . two cots, one for the husband, the other for the wife ; 
for it is not the custom that the wife sleeps beside the husband. 

De Tact (enumerating servants): Zanteles sive cursores ; 
plumas in capite, duo cymbala cincturae appensa gestant. 
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Pelsarit: Tzantels or runners, having a plume on the head, 
and two bells at the girdle. 

Comparison of the entire long passages from which these 
phrases are taken will show that de Lact, who published in 
1681, had access to a Report prepared in 1627 for the use of 
‘the Directors of the Dutch Bast India Co,, and it is reasonable 
to infer that he had access to other papers of the same kind, 
whether he found them at the office, or received copies from. 
Pieter van den Broecke, the Dutch Chief at Surat, to whom he 
owed the chronicle translated by him. Pelsartt was subor- 
dinate to van den Broecke, and apparently the latter took 
steps to have such information sent to Amsterdam, for an 
extensive series of reports from Gujarat of this poried is in 
existence at The Hague: none of them appear to have been 
published in any form, but Dr. de Hullu informs me that they 
will appear shortly in the Transactions of the Royal Academy 
of Amsterdam ; and it will then be possible to say whether 
they were among the materials used by de Lact. So much, 
hoWover, is clear, that de Lact made judicious use of Pelsartt’s 
important Report; but, as was inevitable, most of the fire 
and colour of the original disappeared in his condensation, 
and; for those who can read Dutch, the Report as originally 
drafted is a much more satisfying authority than either the 
Latin condensation or the French version. 

W. H. Monezaxn)) 





THE WORD MA‘UNR 

In the last number of this Journal (p. 530), starting from 
the belief that the first letter of the above word was servile, 
I questioned its genuineness ; but whether the Afim is servile 
for not it cannot affect the genuineness of the word which is 
catalogued in the Thesaurus (p. 2185) on the authority of the 
Jexicographer BA, who, I am pleased to notice, is right in this 
particular instance. I have never found the word used by 
‘any other writer besides Ephrem ; but Ephrem is a suliicient 
authority. 
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‘The following misprints in the references should also be 
noted : p. 524, 1, 18, 27 for 21; p. 529, 1. 5, 13 for 19; and 
ibid., 1. 24, 26 for 2; p. 525, 1. 7, “a few,” instead of tree, 

A, Maveana, 


PRYENIKAS OF ASOKA'S ROCK EDICI XIL 

Among the several countries who accepted his order, 
Asoka mentions Andhras, Bhojas, Potenikas, and Pulindas 
(Edict No. xiii). Of these the identifications of Bhojas and 
Pulindas are unknown and uncertain. The Andhras have 
boon identified with the Sitavihanas. But scholars have not 
yot looated their original home, ‘There are two opinions : 
PT, Srinivasa Ayyangar says “ the Andhras were a Vindhyan 
tribe, and that the Andhra kings originally ruled over Western 
India, . . ‘The extension of the Andhra powor was from west 
to east down the Gddavari-Krishna valley”. On the other 
hand V. A. Smith suggests Grikikulam,* for their capital 
which D. R. Bhandarkar identifios near the confines of the 
Madras Presidency and the Central Provinces.* 

They all try to identify the capital of the Sitavihanas 
with place on the east coast, because the early works locate 
the capital of the Andhras there. ‘Thus it becomes our first 
duty to examine and establish the connexion of the two. 
Scholars identified tho Sitavahanas with the Andhras simply 
‘on the Purinic evidence, ‘The Puriinas call them by both 
names, Andhras and Andhrabhrtyals without making any 
distinction for the word Diityah (“ servant””),4 and themselves 
confuse with each other. 

Dr. V.8. Sukthankar is the first to raise this question, and 
he thinks that the Andhras and the Satavahanas are different 
from one another for the following reasons : § (a) “In none of 


2 Misgonoeptions about the Andiras in Indian Antiquary, 1013, p. 281, 
2 Barly History of Tudia, 3d ed., p, 206. 

§ ““Dokdchan of the SAtavihana period" ; Jud. Ant, 1018, p. 156, 

4 Pargiter's Dynastia of the Kali Age, 900 *Andhran”, 

8 Annals of the Bhandarkar Inatitute, vol. i, pt i, pp. 21, ete, 
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‘the inscriptions (about two dozen in number) engraved during 
the regime of these kinge is there any reference to their alleged 
affinity with the Andbras” They are always referred to 
as Satavahanas. (6) Contemporary records, as the Hathi- 
gumphd,? Gimar? and Talaganda‘ inscriptions, also refer 
them as Satavahanas and never as Andhras. (c) Kharavéla 
says that he, “ without entertaining any fear of Sitakani, sent 
a large army to the west.”* If it really meant the country of 
the Andhras he should say to the south. (d) Almost all their 
inseriptions were found (near Nasik) in Western India and 
only of the later kings four were found in the Andhradééa. 
(e) Almost all their coins were found in Western India.* 
(f) And, lastly, their inscriptions are in Prakrit, and “no 
Sitavahana inscription written in a Dravidian tongue has 
yet come to light”.? I also share his opinion that the 
Satavahanas are not Andhras, and that their original home 
is not Andhradéga, 

But what is their original home? From what we said 
above we are led to think that they lived in Western India. 
But Dr. V. 8. Sukthankar argues that their original home is 
in the Bellity district, for the following reasons :— 

(1) In the Hira-Hadagalli grant? and in the MyAkagoni 
inscription § (both of them were found in the Bellary district) 
that portion is called Satahani-rattha and Satavahani-hira 
respectively. The words riffha and hara denote a province 
and a district respectively. Like all the early inhabitants 
lending their names to those countries, Sitavahanas also 
lent their name to that part of the land. 

(2) Since the Satavahanas are different from the A ndhras, 








2 Ludets’ List, No. 13 
3 Luders’ List, No. 96 
« Bp. Iud., val. viii, pp. 2, ete., ed. Kielhorn 
© Rapson’s Catalogue of Andira Coins, eto, (B.M., 1908), see coins 

Nos. 1-00. 











-B.L., vol. i pts, p. 87. 
1 Bp. Inds, vol. iy p 
*Thid,, p. 41. 
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where is the necessity to call them by the name Andhras ? 
‘He explains that “the Sitavahanas have to be looked upon 
‘48 belonging to the tribe of the Andhras” and “ this branch 
had separated itself early from the main stock of the Andhras 
(which was settled in the reyion of the deltas of the Gadavari 
and the Kyshna), even before the time of Simuka and 
Satakarni, and settled in the west 

Let us examine how far these statements aro true? The 
‘Hira-Hadagalli grant is of the ancient Pallavas, and so it is 
after the destruction of the Satavihanas and the establish- 
ment of the Pallava empire, ‘The Myikaddni inscription is 
dated in the eighth year of the reign of King Pulumiyi, 
Dr. Sukthankar identifies this Pulmiyiwith Vasishthiputra, 
the son of Gautamiputra! But Dr. G, J. Dubreuil identifies 
him with the last king of the Sitavahana line? Sulethankar 
says: “The alphabet resembles that of the Joguyyapsta 
insoription of Purisadata”; and “the inscriptions of 
Purisadata at Joggayyapsta have been attributed to tho 
third century (a.p.) by all the authors who have spoken of it, 
and no one doubts that Purisadata reigned after the 
Sitavihanas, ‘The alphabet of the Myakadoni inscription 
is incontestably much more developed than the alphabets 
of all the other Sitavihana inscriptions, and ‘very much 
revembles those of the Chittis and the ancient Pallavas ”.2 
Again, we do not find the usual prefix of Vasishthiputra 
of the son of Gautamiputra, ‘Thus the Bellary district was 
Jmown by that name only at the beginning of the third 
century A.D. 

A.large number of coins with “ the ship with two masts” 
on the obverse and the “Ujjain symbol " on the reverse, 
have been found along the Coramandal coast as far as 
Cuddalore, ‘These ship coins are special to that part, and 
the “Ujjani symbsl” indicates the Sitavahana dynasty, 








} Bp. Ind, vol. xiv, pp, 168, ete, 
S Ancient History of the Debkhan, by Dr, @. Jouvenu-Dubreail 
(Pondicherry, 1921), p. 61. 
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Professor Rapson has been able to decipher the inscription 
on them and read it to be “Sri Pulumdvi. 1 attribute this 
also to the last king of the line. Again, we also know of the 
ship coins of Yagiia Sri on the east coast? 

‘Thus the inscriptions and coins of the later Sitavahanas 
are found only on the east coast and not in the Westem 
India, the seat of early inscriptions and coins. How 
does this happen? ‘The Junigadh inscription of 
Rudradiman bears the answer to this question. There he 
says that by his own valour (Svaviryy-injjitindm) gained 
Akaravanti (Malwa), etc., destroyed the Yaudhéyas, 
« defeated Sitakarni, lord of Dakshindptha, but on account 
‘of the neamess of their connexion did not destroy him,” 
but himself acquired the name of Mahikshatrapa? An 
inscription at Kanhéri, which “ exhibits the neat characters 
‘of Western Kshatrapa inscriptions” * mentions the queen 
of Visishthiputra- Sof Sitakarni, as the daughter of 
Mahakshatrapa Rufdra).’ We Imow of three Sitavihanas 
who bore the name Vidishthiputra, the great Pulumavi, 
Siva Sri, and Chandra Sri. It is impossible to bring in the 
great Pulumvi, because he was the contemporary of 
Chashtana’ and so it becomes impossible for him to have 
married the great-grand-daughter of Chashtana. So, 
‘Vasishthiputra is no other than Siva Sri or Chanda Sti. 

The coins of Yagiia-Sxi “are similar in fabric and style to 
the Kshatrapa coins ”,’ and resemble those of Rudradiman. 
For this Yagiia Sri should have some connexion with the 
Kehatrapas, and it is more probable that his mother was the 
daughter of Rudradiman. On an examination of the coins 








4 Rapson’s Catalogue, p. 22. 
2 Rapson’s Catalogue, pl. vii. 

8 Ep, Tid, vol vii, p. 47 and Lader’s List 905 
«Tua Ant, vol. xxxily p. 43, Babler. 

# Lader's List, No. 994. 

© Ind, Ant,, vol. xili, p. 368, Ptolemy. 

+ Rapson's Catalogue, 87. 

© Rapson’s Catalogue, pl. vit 
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Rapson thinks that Chanda Sri is the immediate predecessor 
of Yagiia.! Thus it is more probable that our Vasishthiputra 
is Chanda Sr. 

‘From what we said above we shall propose the following 
theory: “About the middle of the second century A.p. the 
Khatrapas became more poworful in Western India and 
conquered the Sitavihanas, The Sitavahanas, who once 
ruled all over the Dekkin, did not want to rule there as 
feudatories of the Kshatrapas, and so they moved to the 
East Coast.” In moving to the east they had to conquer 
‘many countries, and in a similar way Bellary went under their 
sway. ‘Thus it is more probable that they named the 
conquered country by their name, 

‘The second reason of Sukthankar is based on the first. 
Since we have shown that the first is baseless, the second also 
follows that. We shall now see how the Purdinas apply the 
name Andhras to the Sitavihanas. I have shown above 
that the Sitavidhanas ruled Andhradésa from circ, 4.0, 140, 
At that time we do not know of any Athdhra king, and so we 
aro Jed to conclude that they lived as feudatories of the 
Satavihanas, We know that the Purinas were written only 
after tho third century, and so they were fresh with the 
Gitavahanas ; and, since they ruled over the Andhras, they: 
wore called by the name of Andhras. In this connexion it 
should be borne in mind that the insoriptions of the 
Sitavahanas are all in Prakrit, and not in the Dravidian 
tongue, and they imported that language even in the 
Andhradééa, since we find their inscriptions there and those 
of the ancient Pallavas who ruled there, in Prakit, 

Thus the Sitavahanas have no connexion with the 
Andhras, and their original home is in Western India. The 
Tain legends say-that Paithdn on the Godavari is the capital 
of Silivahana* Ptolemy, the Greek traveller, says that 
Baithina (Paithin) is the capital of Siro-Pulomoi (Sri 

? Ibid., pp. 30 and 32. : 
# Jinaprabha Sox's Thtreha-kalpa, J.B.B.R,A.S., x, 123. 
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Pulumayi)2 ‘Thus, I think that Paithin was their capital 
from the earliest times. 

‘Gill now scholars have thought that the Sitavahanas were 
under the rule of Agdka, because they found the word 
Andhras in his edict. Now, the raising of the question: 
“ Were the Satavihanas under the rule of Agoka ? ” is natural. 
I think the Satavahanas were under the rule of Asoka. There, 
along with the other names, we have one word, Petenikes, 
which is the Pali form of Sanskrit Paithinakas. ‘Then the word 
Petenikas denotes the people with Paithin as their capital, 
We have-shown above that Paithin was the capital of the 
Sitavihanas. Thus I identify the Petenikas of Adoke’s 
edict with the Sikavihanas of Westen Ind 

T. N. Supramaymam, 
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Tt has been accepted by all scholars that India is divided 
into two natural divisions, one Aryavartha and the other 
Dhakshinapatha with the Vindhya mountain at the middle, 
But the limit did not remain as the same for all time, as 
they think, About the second century 4.0. the boundary 
of the southern division was about the river Pennir, with 
“ the river Kalyanapuri on the west coast (about N. lat. 14), 
which forms the northern boundary of the Tulura country”? 
Tirupati (Véikadam) hills in the middle,* and lake Pulikat 
(Polavérkkidu) on the east coast.* To the south of this 
lived the Dravidians, who remained distinctly in the history 
of ancient India, with Tamil as their language, and to the 
north lived the Aryans with Prakrit and its allies as their 


2 Ind Ant, vol. 
2V. A. Smith, 
Ahamn 18, 

* The general limit of the Tamil land is between Kumari (Cape 
Comorin) and Tirupati Hill Specially see Mamilandr’s poem in 
Ahan 210. 

« Kupunthokat 11 


p. 966, 
ly Hintory of India, SA edition, p. 168 ; also 
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Tanguages. That Tamilaham, i.e, the Tamil land, remained 
aloof even from the time of Agdka is evident from his second 
tock-edict.! But it appears that the Mauryas tried to conquer 
the Tamil land, 

In the pooms of Mamilanar, a poet of the third Tami] 
Academy, there are numerous references about Mériyas, also 
called Vamba-Moriyas. They are said to have invaded and 
disturbed the Tulu land, All the scholars believed Vamba 
to mean new, and tried to find a support in the history of 
Northern India to establish the invasion of a New Maurya, 

Mr. M. Righavaiyangir interprets this to mean the 
invasion of Samudra Gupta, about the year 340 4.0.2 Ho 
identified Palakka with Palghat, Kaupjura with Kopftisa 
(= Pollicht) and Kaurajaica-Mantardja with Mandarafichéral- 
Trumporat of Kérala country. But scholars have proved 
and identified with Palakckada, Kottira Hills, and Mantardja 
of Korala (all of them in the east cost of the Bay of Bengal, 
instoad of all in the KéraJa kingdom)? Again, it is impossible 
to call the Guptas as “New Mauryas ”, 

Professor 8, Krishnaswamy Ayyangar also took the same 
meaning and interpreted this to mean the Mauryan invasion 
of South India. If so, how would they become “new” ? 
So with the aid of another poem of our author from Aham * 
he propounded the theory “that the Mauryas came south 
pushing the dukar in front”.® Vadukar in Tamil means 
Northemer. So he thought that his theory was quite right 
and sane, 

Are Vagukars really Aryans ? If they are so, why did the 
poets of the Madura Academy make distinction between them? 

About Vadukas there are numerous references in Tamil 
literature, ‘They are said to have ocoupied the northern 





+ Bubles in Bp. Jud, vo. it; also V. A. Smith's Asoka, 
® Life and Tinea of Seran Senguttuvan in Tamil, chap. xiii, pp. 17) 
2 Dr. G. JouvenueDubreuil's ancient History of the Deca, p 00. 

+ Bevinning of South Indian Hiwory, chap. fic 

5 Adam 281, Macayinlen Fadukar Amnra mériyar Thenglat 
© Beginnings of South Indian History, p90 
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boundary of the Tamil land. Some may argue that the term 
Vadukas implies to all the northerners. The lines of Aham 
we have quoted in footnote 8 means “ Moriyas with Vadukas 
of enormous strength (of great opposition ¢) in front”. This 
would also mean that the Vadukas opposed the Moriyas. 
If this would be the meaning, then Vadukas would really 
become the natives who lived on the border of the Tamil 
land. Thereis also a Venba in Tamil, which rans as follows : 

Vadukar aruvalar vinkarmadar 

Sudukidu péyyerumai yeurivarraik 

Karukir arivudaiyor. 

[Learned men would not connect with Vadukar, Aravalas, 
Karunddas, crematorium, ghost, buffaloes, ete.] 

Aruviilas are the natives of Aruvi-land (the country between 
Villupuram and Kaiichipuram) with Mavilangai (near 
‘Tindivanam) as its capital and generally considered to mean 
the Nagas. Karunddas are the Karnitakas and believed as 
Kalabhras. Vadukas are famous for their bravery. They are 
called as“ Vadukas with dogs of anger”, ete. Thus, as their 
allies, Vadukas also becomes the natives of the border of the 
‘Tamil land. ‘Thus it becomes impossible for us to say that the 
Mauryas pushed the Vadukas in front. ‘Thus Krishnaswamy 
Ayyangar’s theory that Vamba-Moriyas refers to the Mauryas 
of Maghada becomes baseless. 

Again we do not see of any “New Mauryas ” in the history 
of the whole of India. So we are to seek a new meaning for 
the word Vamba. In Tholkitpiyam, the oldest work of the 
now existing Tamil literature, which dates from eighth 
century 3.c., there is a Sutra “Vamba nilaiyinmai”, ie. 
Vamba is unsettled? There are also numerous instances in 
Tamil wherein this meaning was used. In Kurunthokai we 
have “thinking the unsettled cloud (of summer) as the 
(real) cloud (of winter)”.* In Gilappadikiram the author 





3 Kathanay Vadukar. 
* Tholkapiyamn Sollathikéram uriyival Sutra 20, 
® Kurunthokai, verse 69, line 5, ©" Vamba miriyaile kirena mathitte,”” 
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‘makes a reference to a whore as “the unsettled wife of 
another”? Thus we see that unselled is the real meaning. 
In this case Vamba-Moriyas would mean “ unsettled Moriyas ” 
‘thereby meaning a nomadic tribe. 

Is it possible? Pliny says: “Ab the present day voyages 
are made to India every year, and companies of archers are 
carried on board, because the Indian seas are infested by 
pirates.” About Muziris he says: “ Itis not a desirable place 
of call, pirates being in the neighbourhdod.” Ptolemy says 
‘of a port Ariake Andron Peiraton, meaning the Ariake of the 
pirates of his time, between Nitra and Mandagara, Periplus 
‘also does make mention of pirates and gives a straightforward. 
account of its active prevalence at the time in regard to the 
ports in the neighbourhood. ‘The Pentingerian Tubles state 
‘elearly that two Roman cohorts were maintained for the 
protection of Roman Commerce. ‘Thus, all the Greek travellers 
‘of that time make mention of pirates both on land and sea 
near the ‘Tulu land, Moriyas are also said to have disturbed 
the places about Tulu land. So I think I can identify the 
Vamba-Moriyas with those unsettled pirates, 

If they are s0, how did they become connected with the 
name of Mauryas ? We know that the Mauryan Empire under 
‘Adoka extended up to the Tamil land, and who conquered 
these portions. Since Asoka, whose only recorded war was 
the conquest of Kalinga, inherited the other portions from 
theit fathers. So Chandragupta or Bindusira should have 
conquered them. It is also impossible to attribute the 
conquests to Chandragupta. V. A. Smith notes that the 
‘Tibetan historian attributes to Bindusira and Chinakya the 
conquest of the country between the eastern and western 
seas! My Gurus Guru, late Pinnathir Narayanaswami 
Tyer, has written in his commentary on Narrinai, a Sangam. 
work, that the Tulu-nida was established by the son of 
Chandragupta® Perhaps his name was Tuliyan or Tuluvan, 

2 Silappadikiram Nadukinkathai, lino 219, “Vambap paratthai.”” 

2 Seheifuer, p88. Introduction to see Mamdland 
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and Tuli (Tamil) and Bindu (Sanskrit) both means small 
particle, ‘Thus we see that Bindusara conquered the lands up 
to Tamilaham and Aéoka inherited them from his father. 
After ASoka the empire was parcelled, and the Mauryas, 
‘who remained at Svamagisi in the Mysore State, perhaps did 
not deign to go to their original Maghada home ‘Thus it is 
natural for them to live upon others’ properties and lived in 
the same fashion of the Companies in India of the seventeenth 
century, helping one party or the other. 

‘Thus it is no more necessary to find a now support in the 
history of India for the invasion of a Maurya from the Maghada 
on South India, and we can safely say Vamba Moriyas are the 
nomadic tribe on the border of the Tulu land, 


T. N. Supramayras. 
‘Rumaxosant, 
Idi November, 1921. 


FONDATION DE GOEJE 
Communication 


I. Le conseil de Ja Fondation n'ayant subi aueun change- 
ment depuis le mois de novembre 1921 est composé comme 
suit: M. C. Snouck Hurgronje, président; MM. M. Th 
Houtsma, T. J. de Boer, J.J. Salverda de Grave, et C. van 
Vollenhoven, seerétaire-trésorier. 

TL, Sont encore disponibles un cortain nombre d’exemplaires 
des six ouvrages publiés par la Fondation; Ie vente de ces 
ouvrages se fait chez Péditeur B. J. Brill Leyde au profit dela 
Fondation. Ca sont: No. 1, Reproduction photographique 
du manuscrit de Leyde de la Hamasah d'al-Buhitust (1909) 
au prix de 96 florins hollandais; No. 2, Le Kitib alWakchir 
@alMufaddal, publié par C. A. Storey (1915), au prix de 








4 Stddhapura Baits, Ep, Caru., vol. xi, Mk. 21, 24, 34, aud Mysore 
and Coorg from Inseriptions by Mr. Rice, p. 11. "See alko JItAS. for 
1003, p. $29, and 1004, pp. 1 and 359, 


‘JRAS. JANUARY 1928. 1 
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6 florins ; No. 3, Streitschrift des Gazalt gegen die Bat 
Sekte, par I. Goldziher (1916), au prix de 4,50 florins ; No. 4, 
Bar Hebracus’s Book of the Dove together with some chapters 
from his Ethikon, by A. J. Wensinek (1919), au prix de 
4,50 florins ; No. 5, De opkomst van het Zaidietische Tmamaat 
in Yemen, par 0. van Arendonk (1919), au prix de 6 florins ; 
No. 6, dio Richtungon der islamischon Koranauslegung, par 
I. Goldziher (1920), au prix de 10 florins. 

UML, Les frais d’impression de co dernier ourvrage ont 
absorbé encore cette année tous les revenus do la Fondation, 
mais ils seront acquittés dds le commencement de 1923. 








Novemire, 1022. 
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‘Tue Fins Box ov Psauws wv ne Texr G. 1, Mr. Henny 
Wrvrer Suzeraxp. ‘Transoribed with frontispieco and 
introduction, Small fol,, xix +49 pp. Cambridge 
University Press, 1921. 

Mr. Sheppard has had the good fortune of lighting upon a 
manuscript which, though known to the late Mr, Ginsburgh 
and briefly described by him under the sign Gin his intro- 
duction to the Bible, did not attract his special attention. He 
was satisfied with a short desoription and made very scant 
use of it in the notes on the Hebrew Bible edited by him. 
‘The manuscript is comparatively modem ; it was written 
iv the year 1419, and on the first glance offers no striking 
peculiarities or marked differences from the published 
‘Massoretic text. Mr. Sheppard has subjected this manuscript 
to a minute investigation, one might say microscopical. He 
has studied every jot and tittle, every vowel and accent, has 
examined carefully all the erasures and corrections, and he has 
come to the conclusion that this manuscript, although modern, 
still represents a very important type, which ought to be taken 
as basis for any future edition of the Bible, He has drawn up 
very careful lists of the varintions, which, however, could be 
greatly reduced, as they are of minute importance, but some 
of the readings found in the MS. find their corroboration in 
one or another of the anciont Versions. 

Mr. Sheppard ought to be thanked for the immense labour 
he has bestowod upon this manuscript, and for the beautiful 
publication of the frat book of Psalms. He has spared neither 
time nor expenso to reproduce in type an exact facsimile, 
nay, even more, of the original, since he has printed in different 
colours the variations from the M:T., which, of course, are 
found only in black in the original. He has thus made it easy 
for the student to recognize at once the differences and 
peculiarities of this MS. 
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One cannot, however, refrain from expressing some doubt 
‘a8 to the unique value which Mr. Sheppard ascribes to the MS. 
Whoever has handled Hebrew MSS. of the Bible is aware of 
the fact that there is not one which agrees absolutely with the 
rest, AS shown by me elsewhere (PSBA.), no attempt has 
hitherto been made to group the very numerous Hebrew MSS, 
found in public and private libraries and to reduce them to 
some archetype or archetypes, as has been dono with the Greek 
text of the LXX, nor has anyone yet adequately recognized 
the source of the variations in vowols and accents, so often 
found in Hebrew MSS., or that thoy are due to differnt 
Massoretic traditions, and to the work of copyists and 
correctors, who endeavour to reduce them to one standard. 
Tt is an immense task which awaits the future editor of an 
absolutely reliable Hebrew text of the Bible, Moreover, no 
copyist is free from mistakes, which make the work of the 
later corrector and punctuator a more complicated task, 
Not even in this MS. has the copyist proved himself superior, 
since Mr. Sheppard points out omissions and repetitions of « 
very considerable character. Still, even if the MS. should not 
bo of that extraordinary importance, every contribution to a 
critical examination of the printed Hebrew text at the hand 
of old MSS. must be gratefully accepted. ‘The yield from this 
MS. will unquestionably be greater when Mr. Sheppard 
publishes his exhaustive inguiry on the vowel points and 
accents, ‘This subject has hitherto been scarcely touched upon 
by any editor of the Hebrew Bible, or when mentioned, it 
was simply described as the work of ignorant copyists and 
quietly ignored. Yet it is of very great value for determining 
the archetype from which the MS. has been derived. Of no 
less value, unquestionably, are, then, those readings in the 
MS. which agree more or less with the ancient Version, 
‘Mr. Sheppard ought to be encouraged to continue his work 
which is labour of love, 

M. Gasrer. 
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‘Tue Hearn or Arana, By H. St, J. B, Panay. 9 x 6, 
Vol. I, xxiii + 886 pp., 40 plates, 1 plan. Vol. II, 
vi+-354 pp., 8 plates, 2 maps. London: Constable, 1922, 

Amongst the many excursions prompted and projected by 
pur war policy into strange lands, the results of the mission 
undertaken by Mr. Philby, of the Indian Civil Service, are 
of the most lasting interest. Mr. Philby makes a very’ good 
book of them. ‘He has the faculty of close observation united 
to a lively sympathy with his subject, and he also possesses 
the pen of a good descriptive writer who knows how to avoid 

‘the tedious formality of the official route reporter. No work: 

descriptive of the customs, the life, and the psychology of the 

Arab race as well as of the nature of the country in which the 

Bedouin lives and moves has ever been written which leaves 

such a live impression upon the mind. It is much as if one 

‘were appealing to old memories of Arabian travel, shadowed 

by a doubt whether one would have seen quite as much 33 

Philby did, or understood the Arab quite as well. ‘The object 

of this remarkable journey was in the first instance political. 

Incidentally it was splendidly geographical. There was at 

‘the back of it the Utopian ideal of a united Arabia rising in 

its strength to wipe out the Turk. Arabia has never been 

united since the days of the prophet, and its unique 
geographical conformation, which places the centres of 

Arabian civilization and activity at wide intervals about the 

continent, with vast spaces between them which, without being 

unrelieved desert, are exceedingly hostile to the movement 
of large bodies of troops, intensifies the comparative isolation 
of the ruling chiefs and promotes a local independence which 
none of them are propared to surrender. Philby set out to 
reconoile Tbn Sa’ud, the Imam of Najd (the land of the 

Wahabi fanatic), who was favourable to us, with the Sharif of 

Mecoa, who ruled the Hejaz on the extreme west, and if 

possible to effect a coalition between them against Ibn 

Rashid, the Chief of Hail. Tbn Rashid was altogether pro- 

Turk. On this mission, which led from the eastern coast of 
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Arabia, opposite Bahrein, via Hofhuf and Riadh (the capital 
of Najd), to Tait and finally to Jeddah on the Red Sea coast, 
Philby was alone. He failed in the main object of his 
‘enterprise, Ibn Sa’ud was always bitterly jealous of the 
Sharif of Mecea, who styled himself “ King of Arabia”, and 
the Sharif, on the other hand, was so determined to have 
nothing to say to Tbn Sa’ud that he would not allow a British 
envoy to leave Taif for Rind. He would not even allow 
Philby to return to Rindh by the way he came, and thus it 
happened that he had to return to Mesopotamia by sea from 
Jeddah. But there was another political object in view in’ 
this mission, i. to secure the “ blockade of the Buphrates ”, 
and prevent arms and ammunition from passing through 
Wahabi land to Tbn Rashid or his friesids the Turks, In this 
Philby was more or less successful, and he further persuaded 
Thn Sw'ud eventually to take the field himself against the 
Turko-Arabian forces in Central Arabia, If, politically, the 
mission was only partially successful, the scientific results 
were great, We not only have a most interesting description 
of that famous city of Central Arabia, Rindh—of its sooial life, 
and tho ritual of the Wababi with its incessant call to prayers 
and its fieroe denunciatfons—but a sympathetic account of 
the well-known courtesy and hospitality of the Arab chiefs, 
whose lives are often but a modern illustration of the lives of 
the patriarchs of old. A few thousand years has made but 
little difference. The science of goography owes a lasting 
debt of gratitude to Philby for his adventurous jowmney 
southward from Riadh to the Wadi Dewasir, unvisited so far 
by any previous traveller, ‘This was undertaken during his 
second visit to Riadh, In many ways that excursion contains 
a world of new information, and opens out a splendid vista 
to future explorers; but there is too much in it to justify a 
sketchy notice. It must be read to be appreciated —as surely 
it will be. 








‘T. H. Hoxvien. 
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‘Tue Pamosoray or Human Narore, By Cuv Hst, ‘Trans- 
lated from the Chinese by J. Peroy Bruce, M.A, 
TEX, xvi+444 pp. London: Probsthain & Co,, 1922, + 

This work claims to be a considered rendering of the 
philosophical chapters 42-8, inclusive, from the complete 
works of Chu Hsi, whose 49th chaptor was translated many 
years ago by Canon McClatchie, under the title of “ Confucian 
Cosmogony ”. 

‘The latter translation provoked such caustio criticism that 
‘the author wound up his defence by a severe denunciation of 
‘the critic (Dr. Chalmers), saying “ Foonwm habet in cornu ; 
Tonge fuge !”—in other words, ‘He's dangerous ; keep away.” 
‘That is, perhaps, not quite the method by which to dispose of 
honest objections. Dr. Chalmers replied by publishing his 
version of “One page from Choo Foo-tsze” (= Chu Hei), 
and there, so far as I remember, the matter dropped, no one 
intervening on either side. 

‘The general reader may fairly ask:: “ Who was Chu Hai? ”— 
1a satisfactory answer to which Mr. Bruce does not provide 
in the present volume. 

Chu Hai (a.p, 1180-1200) was a philosopher, historian, 
Government official, and commentator. It is in the last 
character that ho is best kmown, He revised and greatly 
altered the interpretation by the older scholiasts of the 
Confucian Canon, his method being uniformity of rendering 
in dealing with like texts, He was not infallible, he regarded 
‘Pion as an unsubstantial principle. But we are now sure, 
‘owing to the philological labours of Mr. L, C. Hopkins, that 
Tin was an anthropomorphic being~God. Mr. Bruce, 
however, keeps to the old non-committal term, “heaven,” 
Which is scarcely suggestive of Chu Hai’s principle, 

‘As a specimen of Mr, Bruco’s work, we may quote a fow 
paragraphs from chapter vi, p. 312, on Love, which word he 
adopts as a translation of jén, rendered by Dr. Leggo, 
inadequately as I think, throughout his Chinese Classics by 
“henevolence ”, instead of by the word “charity” in its 
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theological acceptation as “charity of heart”, now widely 
recognized as the true rendering, “Love” is at onco 
objectionable on the ground of ambiguity ; and in note 1, 
Mr. Bruce is driven to state that jén is “ the disposition love "” 
and that ai, the word in general use, is “the emotion love”, 
In note 8 he adds that “én is a principal (ie) or law and 
purely immaterial, but Law can only be discomed in tho 
Ether as its medium of manifestation”. What Chu Hai himself 
sid, according to Mr. Bruce, and to quote a few lines only, 
runs as follows :-— 

312. “Tho two elements which make man to be man aro 
Law, which is the law of Heaven and Barth, and Ether, which 
is the Ether of Heaven and Earth, Law is without traces and 
invisible, so that it is only in the Ether that we can seo it and 
if we would understand the meaning of Love, we must think 
of it as manifested in an all-comprehensive, mild, and gentle 
Ether.” 

There is no index; which makes a work of 444 pages little 
available for reference, 
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Tue Karty Dyxastizs ov Sumer ax Axkap. By C.J. 
Gavv, B.A. 7] x 6; 150 pp. London: Luzac, 1921. 

AN Oty Bapvroxtan Versiox ov rite Griaawnsn Epto, By 
Morris Jastaow and Aunerr T. Otay. 10 x 8; 
108 pp,, 7 plates. New Haven : Yale University Press, 
1920. 

La Orvunisation Assyno-Banvionmmyye, By Dr. G, 
Cowrenav. 16} x4; 143 pp. Paris; Payot & O*., 
1922, 

‘Tue Finer Caueatex ov Sexwaonerr®, Kia op Assyaia, 
2.0. 705-681. By Stoney Sarr, M.A. Luzac, 1921. 

Hrrmre Texts i tae Cuvrevorm Cnarscren yrow 
‘Tapuers ix tae Brrrise Museum. 14 x 8}; 8 pp, 
50 plates. Printed by order of the ‘Trustees, 1920, 
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Les Privoiravx Résuurars pes Novvenues Founus pe 
Suse, By P. Cnuvenmrer, 7} X4fin. ix-+ 104 pp. 
Paris: Geuthner, 192]. 

‘Ten Lue anp Grown op Israst, By Saury A. B, 
Menoux, Ph.D, DD. 64 x Sin, xvi-+ 110 pp. 
‘Milwaukee, Wis.; Morehouse Publishing Co,, 1921, 

‘The above group of recently published books not only 
testifies to the industry of Assyriologists during tho last two 
or three years, but also to the wide range of the subjects 
‘treated of—and the above list by no means exhausts their 
variety. Harliestin point of date is Mr. Gadd’s Barly Dynasties 
of Sumer and Alad, which deals with Babylonian chronology 
from the Flood until about the twentieth century 3.0. The 
new text dealing with this period which he publishes is the 
British Museum Tablet 108857, with kings of Opis, Kis, Ux, 
and Agadé. This is supplemented by a text of Sudurkip of 
Agadé, and another of Libit-L8tar, king of Isin, Sumer, and 
Akkad. The texts are well translated, and the chronology 
cautiously treated. It is another step towards something 
definite. 

Notwithstanding its importance, chronology is a dry 
subject, and many will probably turn, therefore, by preference, 
to tho old tablets dealing with tho legend of Gilgames, from the 
pen of Jastrow and Clay, ‘This is a most attractive and 
excallently printed book, dealing with older versions than 
those already known, with additional details of the hero's 
career. ‘The new text, which runs to 124 lines, refers to 
Gis’s dreams (Gis is the abbreviation of Gii-gan-maS or 
Gilgame’, in fullest form Gisbilgame’), which he tells his 
mother, the goddess Ninsun, who explains to him their 
significance. An excellent examination of the whole legend 
is given, and the renderings are justified by philological 
notes. A fragment of the version to which this addition 
‘belongs was published by Meissner in 1902, and repeated by 
me for the information of English readers in the Proceedings 
of the Society of Biblical Archeology for March and May, 
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1908, pp. 113-122 and 195-201, under the title of “ Gilgames 
‘and the Hero of the Flood”. 

La Civilisation Assyro-Babylonienne is a small book of 
144 pages 32mo. It deals with Assyro-Babylonian geography, 
races, writing, and history ; explorations and decipherment ; 
religion, art, and institutions. Thirty illustrations add to the 
interest of this monograph, which can be recommended not 
‘only on account of its fullness of detail, but also for its 
attractive and tasteful form, 

‘Tuning to the reign of Sennacherib, Mr, Sidney Smith 
regards the new cylinder which he publishes as ante-dating 
the well-known Bellino-oylinder by several months, and argues 
for an interregnum at Babylon after the death of Sargon, which 
seems a reasonable contention. In dealing with the pretentions 
‘of Merodach-baladan to the throne of Babylon (to which, as 
a Chaldean of Babylonia, he must have thought that he had 
a better right than the Assyrian king), the author rejects the 
theory of Lenormant, that Merodach-baladan ought to be 
considered as a Babylonian patriot. ‘The book has a good 
introduction and a clear sketch-map. It is a pity that this 
book and Mr. Gadd’s Early Dynasties have not been printed 
in the same form—books of the same series ought always 
to be of the same height. 

‘The Hittite tablets issued by the Trustees of the British 
Musoum are a welcome addition to our knowledge of that 
ancient nationality. ‘The copies are by the late L. W. King, 
and ate accompanied by an introduction drawn up by 
‘Mr. Sidney Smith, the translator of the Sennacherib cylinder 
noticed above. In this previous contributions to the subject 
are noticed, including Monograph XI of the Asiatic Society 
‘Monographs, Phe Tablet from Yuzgat in the Liverpool Institute 
of Archaology, by Professor Sayee and myself. ‘The 
inscriptions of most of the plates published belong to the 
‘thirteonth or fourteenth centuries n.0., the date of thece 
last being “fixed by the historical insoriptions of Shub- 


2 ‘the copy of the toxt and the transliteration are by T. G. Pinches. 
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Diluliuma (the Sa-pa-L1 of the Egyptian texts), and of his son 
‘Murshilifsh] who were contemporaries of Amenhetep IV, 
king of Egypt, and of his immediate successors ”, 

‘The texts are of a ritual nature, and it is pointed out that, 
in one inseribed with a list of cities, At Halib Sttra, Aleppo of 
Syria, oocurs. 

Tt is needless to say that tho texts aro reproduced with all 
the cortectness for which the late Profesor King was 
noted, 

Of even greater importance than the Hittite inscriptions 
care the results of the French excavations at Susa, the capital 
‘of Elam, which, personified, appears in Genesis as one of the 
‘elder sons of Shem, ‘The decipherment of the non-Semitie 
Susian inscriptions belongs, as is well known, to Professor 
YV. Scheil, to whom all honour is given. ‘This work deals, in 
an exceedingly interesting manner, with the excavations, 
history, religion, laws, social and economic conditions, and 
philology of the country of which the author treats. Among 
‘the titbits of this little book may be mentioned the sit Samii 
or “sunrise”—~a bronze relief-plan of which the most 
prominent monuments are two strangely formed stage-towers 
‘and three fragments of oylinders of Esarhaddon, on part of 
which the murder of Sennacherib by his sons (in the plural) 
seems to be referred to, ‘The whole gives a very attractive 
picture of Elamite life and history. 

Professor Mercer's Life and Growlh of Israel deals from a new 
point of view with the “ great little nation”, as it may be 
called, whence came so many noteworthy things, Christianity 
not being the least of them. ‘Taking the original home of 
the Semites to have been Arabia, he depicts the time when 
‘emigration from that district was forced upon the inhabitants 
‘owing to the oases having become too small, and from that 
point he traces their history about 3,500 years m.0. until the 
‘days of the early Christian Church, into which a portion of the 











2 The Hittite cunelform and Rgyptian hieroglyphic original forms of the 


‘names are given. 
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Jewish nation was merged. ‘The change in the religious 
views of the Jews during this period is well set forth, 

If it be asked why the notice of this book is included in a 
group of Assyriological works, the answer is : the list of dates 
on pp. xii-xiv, in which Professor Mercer, as an Assyriologist, 
shows—and rightly shows—the importance of his subject 
for Jowish history. 





T. G. Pincuns. 


Tae Pwoxovocy ov tue Baxumiarr, BADAKUSHANT, AND 
Mapaotasutr Drauzors or Moperw Pensts. By 
Major D. L. R. Lonmwnr, C.1.B. 8} x 5f, xi + 205 pp. 
London: R.A.8. (Prize Publication Fund, Vol. VI), 
1922, 

This slender but most important volume is one more 
valuable contribution to the studies which have lately 
appeared under the auspices of the Prize Publication Fund 
of the Society. It is a worthy sequel to the similar invaluable 
volume of Sir George Grierson noticed in the January number 
of the Journal, Little by little those various hitherto almost 
unknown Eranian dialects of Central Asia are receiving 
thorough scientific examination on the part of such 
competent scholars as Sir George Grierson and Major Lorimer. 
Their value is not confined to the study of theso Central 
Asiatio peoples and their languages, but will be appreciated 
also by students of the Avesta and Old Persian, owing to the 
numerous comparisons with the phonology of those ancient 
languages. It would take too long to go into details: it 
must suftice to call the attention of Avestio scholars to these 
monographs. 

Major Lorimer’s book falls into two distinct parts : namely, 
(1) a study of the Bakbtidet dialect, which has @ certain 
independent individuality of its own, and (3) a similar 
examination of the Badakhshini and Madaglashti, which, 
as the author explains, ‘are merely a form of the ordinary 
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modern Persian of Persian literature known as ‘Classical 
Persian ’,” and not separate Iranian dialects, but very similar 
to tho form of Persian used at the Afghan court, £ 

‘The chief value and importance, therefore, of the volume 
is in the first part, especially as, according to the author, 
“there is every reason to bolieve that the Bakhtiari are 
Iranians of the Iranians, This presumption is not belied by 
their language, and it is further strengthened by the nature 
and situation of their country. . . It seoms moro than probable 
that the Bakhtidrt of to-day aro the modem representatives 
of a long series of ancestors who have occupied the same 
territories and followed a similar mode of life from a remote 
past.” ‘The introduction contains many acuté and suggestive 
“observations which may be of use in considering the phonetic 
developments of other languages and dialects : for instance, 
speaking of the “range and nature of his speech”, 
Major Lorimer remarks: “We have seen that the typical 
Bakhtiari is a shepherd, catéle-owner, and,nomad ; we have 
seen that he is also an agriculturist, that the country he 
inhabits is wild and savage, and that he is constantly exposed 
to the severities of nature, to heat and cold, to rain and snow, 
and parching dryness. All theso conditions postulate 
a vocabulary sufficiently variegated to deal with them, 
for they constitute the erude material of necessary conversa- 
tion, As to manner of speech, the Bakhtiar is an out-of-door 
animal and a mountain-dweller, and is accustomed to 
exercising his lungs, if occasion require, across a valley or 
down a hillside, ‘The less sophisticated tribesman is, therefore, 
‘apt to be @ noisy companion in a drawing-room ; on the 
other hand, he has, as a rule, the morit of articulating 
clearly.” 

It is also shrewdly remarked, with reference to the fact 
that there is considerable latitude of pronunciation especially 
of vowels, that this is a phenomenon which is particularly 
marked where the steadying or petrifying effect of a soript 
is absent: Bakhtiati has no literature and is seldom or never, 
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written, so that “anyone who learns to read and write doos 
0 in ordinary Persian”, 

But even in these remote tribes a great change is evidently 
coming about. Not only do many of the chiefs and their 
{followers spend long periods in the principal cities of Persia— 
and incidentally learn to smoke cigarettes—but “several 
of the older Khins have paid visits to Paris and London, 
and more than one Khin’s son has been, or is being, educated 
in Swiss or English echools”, We can understand, therefore, 
the author's general conclusion that “like all languages 
that are not dead or moribund, the Bakhtifri language is 
growing and incorporating extra-tribal elements, and the 
range of vision of the tribesmen is becoming extended beyond 
‘the geographical limits of their habitat, and this process 
is likely to continue until the dialect gradually approximates, 
both in vocabulary and in grammatical forms, more and more 
closely to a universal form of Persian. It will, however, 
be many a long day before the names of the concrete objects 
of everyday life are ousted, or characteristic forms of inflection 
give way to those of ordinary Persian, Such matters rest 
with the mothers of the tribe, who do not travel beyond the 
shadows of their own eternal hills”. 

The Society may be congratulated that its Prize Publication 
Fund has already contributed such valuable monographs 
as these towards the scientific study of the Central Asiatic 
Eranian languages. 

L, 0, Casarrerts, 
‘Tue Tauoroay ov Tuxast Das. By J..N. Canrenter, D.D. 
7x5in,, vii-+-202 pp. Madras: Christian Lit. Soo. for 
India, 1918. 

Like Mr. Keay's Hindi Literature reviewed in our April 
number, this is a scholarly work with an appeal to learned and 
simple alike, but liable in these busy days to esoape notice, 
Both are written by missionaries of the Church Missionary 
Society, and are incidentally a testimony to the eamest, 
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thoughtful, and thorough way in which the writers and men 
like them approach their daily task, 

At the outset we notice an apparently different attitude on 
the part of the authors to a question hitherto not disoussed, 
Dut likely to assume importance in days to come, viz, the 
spelling of veriacular names. Mr. Keay spells Hindi names 
and names used in Hindi as they are pronounced by educated 
men when they converse:together or read their native prose 
literature ; Dr, Carpenter has followed the custom of clothing 
names in an ancient garb, He does not carry it out quite 
consistently ; for example, Bharat is allowed two spellings 
for his name, and in a number of cases vowels are omitted. 
T have said advisedly an “apparently different attitude”, 
for I believe that Dr. Carpenter would be the first to endorse 
what follows, and that he has in the spelling merely slipped 
into the common habit. He will no doubt forgive me for 
taking advantage of this opportunity to point out a danger 
into which he personally has not fallen and is not likely to 
fall, Others have not escaped it. ‘The innocent matter of 
spelling raises a question of principle. Are languages to be 
kept in slavery to an inexorable past or are they to be 
encouraged to enter upon vigorous life with liberty to develop 
according to their natural genius? ‘The problem is world-wide. 
We find it in Greece and Norway to-day. In India the con- 
dition of Bengali has been pathetically described by Sir George 
Grietson ; Hindi and Urdu are not in so parlous a state, but 
their innate power and usefulness aro impaired by a fal 
devotion to models of other languages, Sanskrit on the one 
hand, Arabic and Persian on the other. 

‘There are men who look upon all word-change as 
deterioration; they believe not in linguistic growth or 
development, but only in decadence and death. For them 
Hindi is corrupt Sanskrit or Prakrit, Urdu is a decaying mass 
of Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian, It seems to me that it is 
time to make a now protest, Let it be realized that language 
is a living organism, pulsating with life, glorious in the beauty 
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‘of growth ; that it must follow the laws of life and develop 
free and unhindered. Let us take a pride in the languages 
of to-day as fully equal to their ancestors, and give up the 
habit of calling the pronunciation and forms now used by 
edveated men “corupt” and “vulgar”, Words like Ram 
Candar, Lacchman, pavitar, kirpd, gyal, gytin, are correct 
according to the highest of standards—the standard of to-day, 
Some scholars are afraid of being thought ignorant if they 
discard an ancient spelling, but let them take courage, ‘The 
day will come, I trust, when the use of old forms and spellings 
in the discussion of modern languages will be regarded in the 
same light as the wearing of Elizabethan rufis and sleeves 
‘over a modem evening dress suit. 

Dr. Carpenter has given us an admirable statement of 
‘Tulsi Dis's religious views as expressed in the Ramiyan, 
Part I treats of introductory subjects ; Part II of the Supreme 
God, the Hindi Triad, Brahma, Visnu, and Siv, of Ram and 
hhis incarnation, of bhakti and maya, of sin and salvation, 
‘The author believes that the doctrine of blakti, though 
originating in Hinduism, has been much influenced by 
Christianity. The printing of the book is not worthy of its 
contents. ‘The Hindi type employed in the very full 
quotations is ugly, and the English translations of these 
quotations are in the same type as the main body of the book— 
1 serious defect which makes it difficult to distinguish the 
author's theme from the illustrations by which he proves it, 
‘This difficulty, however, can be overcome. ‘The quotations 
care well chosen and admirably fulfil their purpose, ‘There 
is one fault which might be removed in a second edition. 
‘The book suffers from a certain lack of cohesion which some 
‘times makes one think rather of separate notes than of a 
continuous thesis. 

It is small and easy to handle ; it would make a good com- 
panion for a railway journey. The author is to be con- 
gatulated upon having found time amid his other labours 


to write this excellent monograph. 
T. Graname Barey, 
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A Histony of we Manearmas. By Janes Cunwtatasn 
Gnawr Durr. Revised annotated edition, with an intro- 
duotion by 8. M, Edwardes, O.8.1,, 0,V.0., late of the 
Indian Civil Service. ‘Two volumes, 74 x5, xeii-+085 pp. 
and xxi-+572 pp. Oxford University Press, 1921, 

Though it is true, as Mr. Kawardes says, thet both as a 
monument of careful research and an authoritative acount 
of the political rise and declino of the Maratha power, Grant 

Dul’s History of the Mahrattas still. commands unqualified 

praiso, it is the raw material of history which its anthor 

‘supplies rather than history itself. ‘The hook is a very faithful 

chronicle of events from 1328 to 1819, much of which is based 

‘on materials no longer accessible ; but though enlivened here 

and there by shrewd comments on men and policies, it is 

singularly destitute of any merit as literature and the reader 
loses himself in a jungle of details and unfamiliar names. 
«None the less, this reprints very welcome, especially as in the 
most recent history of the Maratha people the literary charm 
is far more prominent than the historical sense. Grant Duff's 
work was first published in 1826 by, Messrs. Longman, Rees, 

Orme, Brown, and Green, of Paternoster Row, Reprints were 

published in Bombay in 1863, 1873, and 1878,and in Caloutta in 

1912. The last of these was a most unsatisfactory production, 

whilst copies of the earlier editions are very” scarce, 

Mr. Edwardes, whose intimate knowledge of Bombay history 

and topography rendered him specially well qualified to 

undertake the task, has now given us what will undoubtedly 
remain the standard edition of what, in spite of all its defects, 
is a great work. ‘The notes, in which he corrects the few minor 
mistakes made by Grant Duff and embodies the results of the 
historical, archeological, and ethnological research of the last 
sixty years into tho history of tho Deccan and Hindustan, 
and the manners ond customs of their peoples, leave nothing, 
to be desired, whilst the Introduction contains valuable 

‘essays on the origin of the Marathas and on Maratha literature. 

‘Mr. Edwardes, in agreement with Mr. Enthoven, holds that 
amas. SANUARY 1923, 8 
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the modern Marathas of the upper class are in origin identical 
with the great Kunbi tribe and are now differentiated from it 
merely by the accident of social status, and that, both in the 
Maratha and the Kunbi ranks, there is a distinct aboriginal 
strain which facilitates the absorption of clearly aboriginal 
people like tho Kolis and which justifies the conjecture that, 
the Marathas, whether of high or low status, are descended 
without any appreciable foreign admixture from the primeval 
tides of the Deconn and Southern Maratha country. We have 
nly two faults to find with the book. ‘The first is the absence 
of genealogical tables showing the descendants of Sivaji 
and the lineage of the Peshwas, ‘The second is its cost. 
‘The increase in the price of the Oxford reprints of the great 
‘Anglo-Tndian classics from 7s, 67. to 18s, a volume must 
unfortunately place them entirely beyond the means of the 
class fo which they most appeal. 





F. Nover. 


Bericnt UneR DIE CRADUNGEN DER AKADEMIE DER 
“Wossensouarre nf Wien avr pen Frmondvex vox 
‘Bt-Kunanten-Nozn, Wrvrer 1910-1911. By Herscaww 
Jonner. 12 x 93, pp. vili +181, 4, plates and 
I plan, Wien: Alfred Holder, 1920, 

‘This work contains a full account of the finds made by the 
Nubian Expedition of the Vienna Academy in the season of 
1910-11, ‘The site comprises a Nubian cemetery (the main 
subject of the Report) an Egyptian cemetery of the Middle 
Kingdom, and a few butials of other periods. For each of the 
groups a description is given of the nature and construction 
of the graves, of the arrangement and treatment of the bodies, 
and of the pottery and other articles found with them, ‘The 
descriptive portion of the work is preceded by discussions of 
various interesting problems conneoted with Nubia and the 
Egyptian inscriptions referring to it. The precise meaning 
of the words Nelsi and Kash is fully dealt with, as also the 
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question of dating. ‘The conclusion is reached that the usual 
translation of “ Negro” for Neshi is erroneous, Altogether 
this report should prove a valuable contribution towards 
our knowledge of ancient Nubia, 

FW. Rew, 


Snort Rayrrta Granowar. By Professor Guntur Ropar, 
‘Translated by Rev. 8, A. B. Meropr, Ph.D. 17} x 5, 
viii + 88 pp., 56 plates. New Haven: Yale University 
Press ; London: Humphrey Milford, 1920. 

‘This little work is intended to fill » want which has nob 
hitherto been supplied in Egyptology, viz. “to convey the 
rudiments in a practical manner, in the cheapest possible 
form,” together with all the necessary apparatus for reading, 
writing, and translating. ‘The author assumes throughout 
that the theories of the Berlin school are beyond question, 
stating, for instance, that “all soripts render only the con- 
sonants”. The student will, however, soon discover for him- 
self that these theories are far from being universally accepted ; 
and in the meantime there is nothing to mislead him as to 
‘the meaning of the texts, which is, after all, the really 
important matter. ‘The translation has, on the whole, been 
made into good, readable English, but it may be doubted 
whether it always expresses the exact sense of the German, 
‘The proposition that # changes to § and the reverse can hardly 
be maintained ; the fact being rather that the signs # and 4, 
which stood for separate but closely related sounds in the 
ld Kingdom, came later to represent one only, so that 
they could be used interchangeably. It is interesting to note 
that the author does not recognize in the text Sethe's reading 
ny-bod, “king.” merely giving it as an altemative in the 
list of hieroglyphs and vocabulary, with a note of interrogation, 

BW. R 
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Vorsropren zur Grasnrarix UND zuat WORTERBUCHE DER 
Sogorar-Srraone, III, Hine Soqotri-Version der ersten, 
sechs Kapitel aus dem Markus-Evangelium. Von 
Dr. Maxnemian Bertwer, 9} x 6,141 pp. Vienna: 
‘Holder, 1918. 

Among the MSS, of the late D. H, von Miller, Dr. Bittner 
found a version of Mark i-vi in the dialect of Souther Arabic 
spoken in the island of Socotra, ‘This version was made by 
Miillor with the help of a Socotra native, to whom he read 
the Arabio text. The Sogotti and Arabio versions aro hore 
printed on opposite pages, with German literal translation 
and grammatical notes. ‘This interesting study of a little- 
known form of speech will prove extremely valuable for 
comparative purposes, especially in connexion with the 
author's previous work on the Mehri and Shauti dialects. 

‘A. Werner, 


‘Tun Srupy ov Paransatt. By SureNpRanarit Dasavrra, 
M.A. (Griffith Memorial Prize, 1915.) 8} x 5}, 260 pp. 
Published by the University of Caloutta, 1920, 

‘Tho purpose of this books said to be an account of the Yoga 
system of thought as contained in the Yoga stitra of Pataljali, 
1s interpreted by Vyasa, Vécaspati, and Vijivina Bhiksbu, 
Consequently it does not deal. with the history of the system, 
but expounds it in its consistently developed form. It is 
this which gives the peculiar value to the work, as the author 
is quite at home in the literature of the commentaries, and 
is able to base his statements on evidence that as yet has 
een little studied in Hurope, He is, moreover, interested 
not only in stating the technical details of the system, but also 
in showing how the philosophical conceptions deal with many 
problems that have been and still are debated in the West. 

One of the most characteristic doctrines of the aystem is 
that of Lévara, It may be true, as Garbe says, that the idea 
of God is introduced without being mediated, and without 
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effecting any transformation of the nature and content of the 
Samkhya system. It did not restore to God the functions of 
first cause or prime motion ot teleology, which had been 
placed elsewhere by Simkhya. But it does not follow 
that those who introduced the idea of a personal God 
merely had the purpose of making the system acceptable 
to wider circles. Philosophy must either explain or explain 
away the religious instinct that finds its expression in the love 
of God. Yoga accepted this, and thus embraced in its system 
fundamental feature of human experience. Whether the 
results was really eclectioism is a question that remains. 

Dr. Dasgupta thinks that the pioneers of scientific evolution 
do not give any reason for the growth of the animal world 
into man. Tt may be that they did not give a good or adequate 
reason, but surely it was just because a brilliant explanation 
vvas given both by Wallace and Darwin that the evolutionary 
theory has become so widely acoepted. As for the general 
form of the evolutionary process “according to Darwin”, is 
it not the fact that Darwin confined himself to hiology and 
left the general process alone? In any case, it is not likely 
‘that the notion of teleology will be restored through the 
Yoga theory of God. This theory corresponds closely with 
the same feature in Western theology, which to the 
evolutionists was the great bugbear from which they hoped to 
be fréed by the doctrine of natural selection, 

‘The author promises us a larger work on Yoga, in. which 
he will perhaps enlarge on the historical aspect. In this book 
certain views are, perhaps unintentionally, made to appear as 
if they were due to Patafjali, while they really come from 
Simkhya. Further, what did Pataijali do with theSamkhya 
views that conflict with his system? There is probably no 
one better equipped than Dr. Dasgupta with his intimate 
knowledge of the literature to make clear these questions of 
‘the real historical descent and development of the conceptions. 

B. J. Tuomas. 
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Jurenary History or Sanskrir Buppwism (row 
Wovrensmz, Syivam Levi, Huser). By @. K, 
Nanmaw, 9 x 6, xiii + 382 pp. Bombay: D. B. 
‘Taraporevala, Sons & Co., 1920. 

As the title of this work implies, itis largely a compilation. 
For the first thirteen chapters, i half the book, the author 
tells us that he has entirely depended on Winternitz. ‘The 
rest consists of appendices and valuable bibliographical 
notes, but much matter by the author has been embodied, 
not the least interesting being his own views on the 
relation of Pali works to Sanskrit and the existence of a 
Sanskrit canon. He heads one section : “ Enormous Buddhist 
Sanslcit literature in original and vernacular versions—Great 
discovery of the century ; Pali not the mother tongue of 
Buddhism,” and tells us twice over that he drew upon himself 
‘a storm of indignation from Burmese monasteries for his 
refusal to look upon Pali as the prime word of Buddha. 
But surely, apart from the question of taste, it was a waste 
of time to labour a point which every serious scholar accepts. 

That there should be a Sanskrit canon, or at least a canon 
vvirying from that of the Theravadins, is a natural supposition, 
but with Mr. Nariman it remains so. Unfortunately he never 
feels bound to substantiate the statements which he is 
paraphrasing or enlarging on, He tells us that Sanskait, 

* Buddhist literature contains texts which date from an 
antiquity as respectable as any of the Pali texts, and then 
leaves the statement in the air. In chapter ii he asserts the 
existence of a Sanskrit canon, but this tums out to mean that 
of the Molasarvistividins, From chapter vii it appears 
that there is no canon of the Mahiyana, and there can be 
none. However, he tells us much about the lange literature 
of Sanskrit Buddhism, though it is doubtful if the authorities 
translated by him would approve of all his statements, In 
his acoount of the Mahavastu he says that Nalini was seduced 
by “‘Bka Shringa”. Rather it was the other way about. 

The story of the pious beggar (p. 16, Mahavastu, i, $17) 
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is not about the Bodhisattva but about Ghatikira, and instead 
of being unknown in Pali, ocours in the Majjhima, He com- 
pares the story of the three birds and the portrayal of hell 
with the Mirkandeya Purina, Both are in the Pili canon, 
It is not exact to say that Rajendralala Mitra brought out 
aan incomplete text of the Lalita Vistara, ‘The vexed question 
of the cradle of Pali is settled in one word, It is Ceylon 
(p. 201). 

The book is printed in India, and allowance must naturally 
be made for the limitations of the Indian compositor, but 
Mr. Nariman cannot escapo all responsibility for things like 
Bhuddist, Cowel, Bandall, Keath, Wallaser, Sanart, 
Grunwendel, He intends to translate Wintemitz’s book in 
fall, and hopes it will not take him long to bring it out in 
English. Perhaps he will reflect again, An accurate trans- 
lation will be a great boon to Indian scholars, 

E. J. Twowas. 





Anoa-Gvirk, (Part V of collected Sanskrit writings of the 
Parsis, edited by Eavan Sunrtarst Dapspmat 
Buanvena.) 19x 6, 100 pp. Bombay: Published by 
‘the ‘Trustees of tho Parsee Punchayet Funds and 
Properties, 1920. 

‘The collection to which this work belongs is to consist of 
seven parts, ‘The four previous already published are the 
Sansleit versions of Khorda-Avestd-Arthah, from the Pahlavi 
version of the Khorda-Avesti (1906), Zjisni, a part of the 
Yasna (1910), Mainyé-i Khard (1912), and Skanda-Gumdnt- 
Gujdra, containing interesting confutations of other rligions 
(1913), The remaining parts are minor works, among which 
are to be comprised a treatise on astronomy and Pazand and 
Avesti glossaries, ‘The whole was to have been carried out by 
Exvad Bharucha, but after his lamented death in 1916, the 
work is being ably continued by Mr. M. P. Khareghat. 

‘The present work is known from the Pahlavi text published 
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by Haug and West as The Book of Avda Viraf. Ttis a type of 
literature well known in other religions, being an account of 
the visions of the high priest Viraf, in which the destinies of 
‘the virtuons and sinnors in the next world are revealed, 
Unfortunately, the Pazend text from which the Sanskeit 
version was made is abbreviated, so that it has not the 
importance that might have been hoped. Mr. Khareghat 
also gives an old Gujarati version, made likewise from the 
Pizend, and has conferred a boon on Parsi scholars and 
philological students gonerally by giving a sketch of old 
Gujarati grammar, as well as by his valuable notes on the 
text, Four photographic facsimiles of the text have also been 
given, with a table of the old Pazend and Nagart alphabets, 
for which students of the manuscripts will be very thankful. 
E. J. Taonas. 





Jourwat or THe Burns Reszarcu Society 

‘The last number of this Journal, dated April, 1921, but 
only recently received, is more interesting than usual. 
Mr. J. A. Stewart shows that the irrigation works of the 
Kyauks® district were a cause of the removal of the capital 
from Pagan to the north-east, 

Major Enriquez contributes an article on the Taungbyon 
festival, none the less interesting because written, apparently, 
without reference to Mr. Stewart's description in Pro- 
fessor Ridgway’s Dramas and Dramatio Dances, ox to the 
detailed aceount in the Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, Tt would be more valuable still if he gave the 
sources of his information, 

Maung Tin’s translation of the Chronicle of the City of 
‘Tagoung may be from a Burmese manuscript of unknown 
origin ; but in a scientific journal one expects at least an 
attempt to fix its date, (This criticism applies with still 
greater force to San Shwe Bu’s story of the Turtle, which for 
anything that appears in the text may be a story invented 
by San Shwe Bu himself, instead of genuine folklore.) It 
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contains two versions of the story of the Dragon of Taganng 
(JRAS. October, 1917) apparently by different hands, and 
one of the authors has indulged largely in the common Burman 
amusement of inventing Burmese etymologies for place- 
names, most of which are probably not Burmese atall. ‘There 
is intemal evidence that the main version of the world 
wide story of the dragon is at least not more primitive than 
that recorded in this Journal, for the Queen's seven husbands 
have grown into thisty-five! Some of the variations, however, 
are interesting, especially the ruse resorted to by the prince 
for killing the dragon, ‘The translator's commentaries on the 
manuscript might be very interesting, Perhaps they will 
appear in a future number. 

Mr, Stewart's next translations of Mon songs make one 
regrot that he has not puton record the originals. The Journal 
can perform no mote useful function than the recording of 
valuable literature, which now exists only in the memories 
of the people and may soon be lost for ever. ne 

R. GB. 


A Cavatogur op He Penstan Privtep Booxs IN THE 
British Museum, By E. Epwanps, 11 x 9, v +987 pp- 
London: British Museum, 1922. 

It would bo difficult to over-estimate the value of Mr. 
Edward Edwards’ work, and that of his predecessor, Mr. A. G. 
Bilis, in the recently published Catalogue of the Persian 
Printed Books in the British Musewn. The catalogue, which 
is the first of its kind, has at last made it possible accurately to 
estimate the number of Persian texts which have been edited 
‘and published, and what quantity still remains in the 
obscurity of manuscript form. ‘The amount of work already 
dono is by no means insignificant, particularly in the realm 
of pootry, but there has been an unaccountable neglect of 
history and romance by scholars. For the first time also, the 
catalogue provides that complete and efficient bibliography of 
Persian printed books which students frequently need when 
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deciding upon the choice of an edition. Unfortunately, the 
choice is too often restricted, but here, at any rate, is an 
eflicient index of what actually 

Tn the matter of arrangement, itis to be regretted that 
names of authors could not be set down in the order of the 
letters of the Porsian alphabet, but doubtless there wore 
difficulties in the way of providing a separate list for non- 
Persian editors and translators which that would have 
necessitated. Howover that may be, the present system of 
transliteration and arrangement is lucid enough for all 
practical purposes, and the work as a whole, with its general 
index of titles and classified subject index, forms an admirable 
guide to accessible Persian literature. 





R. Levy. 


Tax Penne Coxvrure or Inpta. James G. Forlong 
Fund Lectures, By Colonel '. 0. Hopsox. 10 x 64, 
183 pp. London: The Royal Asiatic Society, 1922. 

In his study of the primitive cultures of India, Colonel 
Hodson has selected an interesting subject, which he has 
discussed with considerable ability and wide reading in 
sociological literature. ‘The question naturally arises : which 
tribes in India retain a form of culture that can be justly 
regarded as “primitive”? In one passage he seems to 
attempt a dofinition of the term: “There are still groups 
where agriculture is not practised, where the weapons of the 
chase are the produots of nature, stones, sticks, bows whose 
strings are sinews, whore the dominion of nature is almost 
absolute.” Now, no one knows better than Colonel Hodson, 
the author of two excellent monographs in the series descriptive 
of the frontier tribes of Assam, which we owe to the enterprise 
and liberality of the local government, who naturally draws 
much of his materials from the tribes with which heis personally 
acquainted, that they conform to his definition only in an 
imperfect way. ‘To take agriculture, for example, they are 
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skilled in farming, use irrigation and terraced cultivation. 
‘Mr. Mills, in his account of the Lhota Nagas, tells us that they 
‘grow thirteen varioties of rice, maize, and other crops including 
cotton, of which there is a considerable export trade. Some of 
theso people, again, are skilled in weaving, dyeing, and 
Dasketry. ‘They retain, of course, certain survivals, like 
head-hunting and other objectionable practices, which the 
higher culture condemns, but this is more or less the case with 
the other forest or menial tribes of India, ‘The only people in 
the Empiro who can be justly classed as “ primitive’ are 
some pre-Dravidians in the south—Kadirs, Chanchus, or 
Jrulas—the last of whom, according to Captain Harkness, 
‘used to grow a little com the ears of which they used to 
parch by lighting a fire on the nearest rock, and then brushing 
anvay the embers, so as to form a cooking:place. Some of the 
‘semi-nomadic tribes in Chota Nagpur, the Kheriyas and 
Birkors, answer these conditions, as do certain groups in 
Upper Burma and the Shan States. When Colonel Hodson, 
‘as it may be hoped he will, advances his survey, he may with 
‘advantage extend it to groups which more closely agree with ” 
hhis definition, Meanwhile his lectures are interesting and 
instructive, and furnish a useful contribution to our know- 


edge of the lower culture in India. 
W. Crooxe, 


‘A Provisionat, Brouiooraraty ov tun MUHAMMADAN ARCHT- 
morone ov Inpta. By K. A. C. Creswet, Hon. 
ARIBA, Reprinted from the Indian Antiquary. 
10} x 8}, Vol. LI, 11 x 8, pp. 81-108, 165-79. Bombay : 
British India Press, 1922. 

Students will be grateful for this work. ‘The items are 
arranged in a few broad groups, such as names of authors and 
‘Place-names, and much care must have been devoted to the 
Individual notices, the particulars given being concise but 
‘clear and adequate. ‘There may be about 400 entries. The 
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amount of labour that such a guide will save can easily be 
appreciated. 
‘Mr. Creswell mentions that this bibliography is a section of 
..a bibliography of the architecture, arts, and orafts of Islam, 
which could not now be published in book form owing to the 
war, and that he hopes to publish other sections in the near 
future, ‘The compilation of the main bibliogtaphy seems to 
have reached a fairly advanced stage, and it is a pity that the 
whole book cannot appear in one volume, for to judge from 
this instalment it would be most valuable, 
A. R, Guesr. 


Quexques Packs pz L/Histore Revioreuse pu Jaron: 
Coxreences Farms av Cotvecs pz Franoz. Par 
Marawaru Anesaxr (Annales du Musee Guimet, 
Bibliotheque de vulgarisation, tome 43). 73X5h, 
ix-++178 pp. Paris: Edmond Bernard, 1921. 

In these six lectures Mr. Anesaki undertakes a task of 
immense difficulty. He treats almost exclusively of one 

+ religion, Buddhism ; yet so varied were its manifestations in 

Japan that a description of them alll would constitute » 

veritable encyclopwndia of religion. ‘The lecturer has effected 

with great skill the work of rigorous sclection and com- 
pression which ciroamstances imposed upon him. In these 
few pages he supplies an ideal introduction to the study of 

Japanese Buddhism, and in the last chapter finds space to 

describe some very interesting phases of modern, semi- 

Buddbist mysticism, 

A happy feature of the book is the author's wise avoidance 
of all fads and whims, fanciful analogies and ill-regulated 
enthusiasms, A few glaring misprints require correction, e.g. 
Yokkekyo for for Hokkeky6 on p. 19. The transliteration of 
Chinese words is occasionally eccentric, e.g. on p. 138, Tehe- 
yong for K'i-yun, “ spirit-rhythm.” I give the phrase in its. 
French transcription, since this is the one Mr. Anesaki on the 


whole adopts. A. Way. 
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Sner Suan. By Karkavansay Qano, M.A, Professor 
Ranjan College, Delhi. Calcutta : Majumdar & Co., 1922. 
‘This is a careful and well-written life of the famous Afghan 

ruler of India in the sixteenth century. It is a cheerful 

evidence that the spirit of research is abroad antong the 

Bengalees and that the Bast is no longer to be put off with 

thetorio and exaggeration. It was a reproach of the 

illustrious Christion Lassen that the Oriental was without 
feeling for acourney or measured language, but the remark 
has had to be modified of Inte years, I only hope that the 
new spirit may not be carried too far, and that we shall still 
have poetry and picturesqueness of statement from the East. 

‘The works of the venerable Jadu Nath Sircar show that there 

is a danger of this happening. life of Aurangzeb, for 

instance, has great merit, but does it really show us the 
pathetic figure of the great Mubammadan Puritan ? 

Aurangzeb was in soveral respects a greater and better man 

than Akbar, and to this day he is the real hero of the Moslem. 

But as depicted in Jadu Nath’s several volumes he has but 

little attraction. His letters are poor and uninteresting. 

‘And yet he seems to havo been beloved as well as admired by 

his own circle. ‘He had an interesting love affair, and when 

that was over ho, a wearied Titan, went on steadily to his 
goal for fifty or sixty years. 

Professor Kalikavanjan has executed his task with great 
labour and thoroughness, and he has told us much that is 
not generally known, But he seoms to bo: afraid of 
picturesque writing and generally eschews it. He has not 
told us of the enthusiasm of the crabbed Badayuni for 
Sher Shah, and how he was moved to thank God for having, 
been born in the lifetime of so just a king. In saying this 
he was thinking of his own prophet, who in a still mote 
generous spirit thanked God that he had been bor in the 
lifetime of the infidel, but just Nushirvan. 

It goes without saying that Sher Shah was unscrupulous. 
He lived in a time and country when, according to a famous 
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saying of a Frenchman, there were only two paths to great- 
ness in public life—the path of the eagle or the path of the 
serpent, The professor does not deny the treachery in 
Paran Mal’s ease, though he makes a half-hearted attempt to 
extenuate it by laying the blame on Sher Shah's religious 
adviser, as if Sher Shah was likely to be misled by a Moolah ! 
‘The book on Sher Shah is well got up, and contains an 
interesting photograph of his ancestral home in Sasseram, 
which, I believe, has beon lately renovated by tho British 
Government, But it wants a full bibliography. Garin 
de Tassy’s chronicle is not referred to, and there should have 
been a fuller reference to Newal Kishore’s edition of Nizamu- 
a-din’s work. It is still the best account we have of 
Sher Shah. I do not see any sneer in Abu-l-Fazl’s remark 
about Sher Shah's having been a horse-chanter. But if 
‘there is, it was merited by Sher Shah ot his friends’ claim 
of royal blood. HB: 


Ars Astatica, No. III, By A. Ropry, A. Coomaraswannr, 
E. Havers, and V. Gorousew. 13} x 10}, 47 plates. 
Brussels: Van Oest, 1921. 

‘This publication is the third of a series designed to provide, 
when complete, a set of photographic illustrations of the 
masterpieces of ancient Asiatic art. It was begun several 
years ago, but was interrupted for six years by the war, 

‘The work is produced under the joint authorship of the 
eclebrated soulptor M. Rodin, Mr. Ananda Coomaraswamy, 
Mr. B. B. Havell, and M. Goloubew. It is an édition de luxe, 
and well worth the attention of all lovers of arb. Forty-seven 
excellent plates are presented. ‘The first twelve ave taken up 
with two very fine bronze figures of the dancing Siva, now in 
the Madras Museum, and supposed to date from about the 
tenth century A.D. ‘Then we have fourteen photographs of 
the great Trimarti figure in the Elephanta cave. Finally 
‘twenty-one illustrations of the sculptures of the rock-eut 
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Rathas and cave-temples and groups at Mivalipuram, south 
of Madras, generally mown to travellers as “The Seven 
agodas ” 

M. Rodin’s eulogy of the two bronze Sivas is well-deserved. 
‘The figures are perhaps the best extant examples of a design 
that has often been copied. 

‘The authors have attributed the great Rathas at 
Mavalivaram (otherwise Mahtbalipuram or Mamallapuram) 
and the rockcut sculpture of the “ desoant of the Ganges ” 
somewhat roughly to the Pallava kings of the seventh century 
.D.; and the structural “shore temple” to the period from 
the seventh to the ninth century. M. Jouvean-Dubreuil, in 
his Pallava Antiquities (1916), has given excellent reasons for 
a much closer attribution. He holds it proved that while the 
Pallava king Mahéndravarman was the first to introduce into 
the south about a.p. 618 the art which, under late Roman 
influence, had produced on the bank of the Krishna river 
the marvellous marble sculptures of Amarivati, and had 
himself hollowed ont of the rock in many places in the Tamil 
country a series of temples and shrines, it is to his son 
Narasimhavarman I (oiro. 4.0. 630-68) that we owe the rock- 
cub Rathas and figures and the great “Ganges” group at 
Mavalivaram, Dubreuil holds that these were finished 
in the reign of Paramésvaravarman I, and were abandoned 
about A.D. 674; and that the “ shore temple” was afterwards 
constructed by the lntter’s successor Narasimhavarman If, 
summamed Rajasitiha, the lion-king, who reigned about 
A. 700, 

‘The group sculptured on the face of the great boulder of 
granite, and called by the authors “The Descent of the 
Ganges”, has up to now been generally known as “ Arjuna's 
Penance”, from the prominent figure of an emaciated 
ascetic standing in front of the god Siva somewhat high on the 
rock, But M. Goloubew's’ arguments go to show that the 
latter was a misnomer, and that the group, inspired by a 
passage in the Ramayana epic, represents the moment when 
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‘the River Ganges descended to the earth from the heavenly 
abode of Siva at the command of the god, after King 
Bhagiratha had fasted for a thousand years to obtain the boon. 

Tt is Aifficult to speak too highly of these wonderful 
sculptures, ‘The men, women, and deities represented seem 
positively alive: they are so true to nature and x0 full of 
‘energy and action, Perhaps the most effective of all is the 
figure of the old ascetic sitting humbly before the door of 
a shrine (plate xxxiii). 

The authors are to be congratulated on their success. We 
hope to see many more of these reproductions. RR. 8. 


A Prue sto tie Rarcy History ov Inpu. By R. G. 
BuanparKar, 73 x5, iv-+74 pp. Bombay: Tara- 
porevala, 1920. 

Anctent Inpra. By Upendra Nath Ball. 7 x 5, iv +286 pp. 
Calcutta: Kamala Book Depot, 1921. 

We welcome the new edition of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’s 
famous essay on the early history of India. It covers the 
‘period from the beginning of the Maurya dynasty to the end 
of the Gupta period, and in spite of its brevity is full of 
information and thoughtful criticism. ‘The author still adheres 
+o his late date for the Kushon dynasty, and in this he now 
has a supporter in Mr, R. Q, Majumdar. 

In his little volume of 240 pages Mr. Upendra Nath Ball 
has brought the main facts of ancient: Indian history within 
the reach of every Indian student. ‘The literature of Indian 
history is now so extensive that the student who is not going 
to specialize requires a little book like this. Mr. Ball has 
supplied tho want of a cheap guide to the results of recent 
research for the general reader in an admirable fashion, 
‘The period covered is from the Vedic age to the Muhammadan 
conquest. ‘The book, of course, does not claim great 
originality, but there is nothing to compare with it in 
value for the purpose for which it is intended. It is eure of 
a hearty reception in India, and deserves to be well known 
in Europe also. 5. Awan, 
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Woven or Ixpu. By 0, Roruvexp, Painted by M. V. 
Dhurandhar, 9} x 7}, 222 pp, 48 coloured plates, 
London; Simpkin Marshall, 1921 

‘This artistic volume contains a thoughtful disquisiion on « 
very difficult subject. ‘The vastness of the theme, as well as its 
diversity, might well appal the boldest inquirer after truth, 
but Mr. Otto Rothfeld selects certain types, and with the aid of 
contrast and analysis endeavours “‘to express the essential 
atmosphere and habit” of the Indian woman, Moreover, 
as he points out, threo main ideas are common to every type, 
contentment with their own womanhood, faith in religion, and 
the natural hope of love. ‘These women, he says, “‘are 80 
thoroughly women, beyond and above all else.” Mr. M. V. 
Dhurandhar’s fine ilustrations give, in vivid colours, a faithful 
reproduction of each detail of dress and form, and are certainly 
most attractive, but Lady Lawley’s drawings in Mrs. F. EB. 
Penny's Southern India seem to contain a greater warmth of 
reality. Can it be because the latter pictures were painted from 
living models by a woman and instinctively interpret woman 
better than the most careful drawings by an artist of the 
sterner sex ? 

Mr. Rothfeld follows three divisions in the study of his subject, 
“The ladies of the aristocracy ” include, of course, the Mussulman 
nobility and the Kshattriya class of Hindus, more particularly 
‘he Rajputs, who, as he says, are almost Indian chivalry itself,” 
‘The charming ladies of the Nair community, though Sudras by 
caste, are given a place in this noble class, ‘The second division 
is the middle class, and is headed by the Brahman, who at first 
sight would be looked for among the aristocrats. ‘The well 
Known fourfold division of Hindu castes accords, without 
‘any question, the supremacy to these priestly hierarchs, but 
Mr, Rothfold appears to be right in bringing them into the 
chapter which deals mainly with professional classes. ‘The 
working and aboriginal classes form the third division, ‘The 
much-debated subject of “the Dancing Gisl” is treated with 
‘tactful skill in a separate chapter. 

RAS. JANUARY 1028, ® 
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‘Mrs, Penny, in desoribing the village women of Southern India, 
alleges that “woman's power lies in motherhood and in making 
or superintending the making of a good curry”. Woman's 
ccoupation is and always will be that of the home-maker, but, 
sa writer in a re0ent magazine points out, she has the “love 
of beauty which is art, the calm reasonableness which is bom of 
logic, ana the instinct to blend life into a great harmony, which 
is fundamentally religion”. ‘Mz. Rothfeld draws a very effective 
pioture of the Brahman lady living “as it were, in a spivitual 
cloister”, and, indeed, for all grades of Indian womanhood it 
may be truly said that every thought, every act is moulded by 
religion. Education, as known in the West, has hardly touched 
them, and is not likely to do so until an Indian Mary Astell 
comes forward to interest her sisters in the betterment of woman- 
kind. It will be remembered that at the close of the seventeenth 
century Mary Astell made the first considered attempt to advance 
“the true and greatest interest” of Englishwomen. In India, 
however, early marriage and the gosha system are inimical to 
the higher education of gitls. ‘The Nairs, the Parsis, and the 
Christians are notable exceptions. Amongst the Nairs of the 
‘West Coast girls and boys are all educated, and there is an 
‘openness and sincerity of manner uncommon elsewhere. Descent 
is through the female, “ the way of the mother,” as the system is 
called locally, ‘Polyandry was the custom in former years, but 
has practically vanished, and under modem conditions the wife 
and children live under the husband’s protection, 

In a brief review it is impossible to do more than touch upon, 
‘few features of Mr. Rothfeld’sinteresting studies. ‘Twvo chapters 
are devoted to the complicated subject of marriage. “In India, 
even more than in Europe,” says Mr. Rothfeld, “ certainly more 
than in Northorn Europe, marriage is to a woman everything.” 
The census shows more males than females, and monogamy 
is by no means universal, so it is possible for every girl to find 
a husband, With the Mussulmans the marriage contract is of 
1a business character, while with all Hindus marriage is a religious 
sacrament. ‘Throughout the book: it is clear that the author has 
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‘grasped the main essentials of Indian womanhood, a lofty and 
selfless ideal, as he rightly calls it, unremitting service in temple 
and in home, self-sacrifice, and an unfailing love of children, 
“Not without reason did the writers of Old India liken the perfect 
‘woman to a lotus in thatshe is tender as. flower.” 

R, C. Connie Cane, 


Coweronst Taxrs row CareapociaN ‘Tapuprs 1 rue Brrvasit 
‘Moszou: Parr. 13} x 8}, 26 pp., 68 plates. London: 
Oxford University Press (Humphrey Milford), 1921. 

Mustz pu Louvre—Texves cunéirones. Tome IV: 
‘Tanuertes Carrapoonewwes. By G. Conrenav. 12}X8, 
70 plates. Paris: P. Geuthner, 1920. 

‘The British Museum possesses a large collection of cuneiform 
tablets in what is known as the Cappadocian dialect of Assyrian 
from Kara Eyuk, 18 kilometres north-east of Kaisatiyeh. 
‘Ninety-nine of these are now published from the copies made 
by Mr, Sidney Smith, together with Mr. Sidney Smith’s intro- 
uotion to them and a list of the characters, ‘The publication is 
1 valuable contribution to our knowledge, the introduction, short 
as it ig, being especially good and full of mew light. Tt materially 
inoreases our knowledge of the interesting dialect in which the 
texts are written. 

‘The texts are for the most part of a commercial character, 
though some of them relate to legal matters, and there area few 
private letters. But their historical importance far exceeds the 
‘character of their contents, as they belong to the age of the Third 
Dynasty of Ur (cir, 2400 0.0.) andl throw an astonishing light 
‘on the condition of eastern Asin Minor at the time. Kara Hyuk 
is the site of the city of Ganis, also written Kanes in the later 
Hittite texts, and it was a contre of Assyro-Babylonian activity 
and culture in the north-west. ‘The mines of silver, lead, and 
copper in the Taurus were worked by Babylonian firms, whose 
agents traversed the excellent roads that had been made 
throughout Cappadocia, and led southwards past Nineveh and 
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Assur to Babylonia, Some of the roads led also to the “sea ”, 
which is mentioned in one of the tablets in the Louvte (104, 8), 
‘Along these roads the postman travelled, carrying letters and 
1 species of cheque. 

‘The fresh information which has come to light has made me 
give up my old beliof that Ganis was a military as well as a 
commercial colony. ‘There was garrison of soldiers ther», but 
it was merely for the purposes of defonco ; the community itself 
‘was purely commercial, Henco, when the central power in 
Babylonia became weak, and tho city was left to defend itself, 
it fell a prey to its enemies among the native population and 
‘M, Chantro’s excavations have shown that it was utterly con- 
sumod by fire. It was already in existence before the Babylonian 
‘occupation, since we leam from tablets found at Boghaz Keui 
that it had been an ally of the Proto-Hittites and people of 
Garsaura in their war against Sargon of Akkad (2800 3.0.). 

Another fact which the increase in our materials is bringing 
to light is that the Cappadocian “dialect” is really the 
westernmost form of the Amorite or West-Semitic language, 
the easternmost form of which was spoken in Assyria, What 
wo call Assyrian must be regarded as an artificial language, 
basod on the literary language of Babylonia, like the official 
“Hittite” of Boghaz Keui, which is denominated “ the 
language of the soribes ”, or, I should be inclined to add, the 
Hobrew of the Old Testament. ‘They are literary and nob 
colloquial forms of speech. In “ Cappadocian ”, on the other 
hand, wo have an attempt to represent tho language actually 
spoken by the poople of the locality, as is also the caso with 
cortain tablets found to the east of Nineveh. 

‘As I have already said, Mr, Sidney Smith has succeeded in 
clearing up the meaning of many words, and furthering the 
docipherment of the texts. ‘Thus he has succeeded in 
explaining the difficult word duatu, and the phrase taklam 
lik “ guarantees @ credit”. SI-A, however, which he leaves 
unexplained, .is the ideographic “complete”; bazurtim 
usually has the sense of (the Persian) “ bazaar ” rather than of 
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“district”, and I can find no evidence that the Uimu or 
eponym of the week was the garum or “prefect”. In the 
text translated on p. 17 niati is “for us ”, not “the case”, 

‘He notes how very rarely the “metal called zibaru, sibaralim, 
is referred to”. Ibis, in fact, the Assyrian éiparns, “bronze,” 
and as the Babylonian merchants were concemed with the 
exploitation of the mines and not with metallurgical 
operations, the absence of references to the metal is easily 
accounted for. It was only at a much later date that metal 
working was carried on at the mining centres ; thus a Hittite 
text from Boghaz Keui (Keilschriftlerte aus Baghazkoi, iv, 1, 
39, 40) states that “they bring copper and bronze from the 
city of Alasiya and Mount Taggata ”, but that was a thousand 
years later. 

Dr. Contenan has followed up the publication of his 
private collection of Cappadocian tablets by the publication 
of the collection in the Louvre, amounting to 111, together 
with many fragments. ‘The work has been performed with 
his customary care and thoroughness, and his copies of the 
tablets are models of the way in which a cuneiform text should 
bbe reproduced, One of the tablets mentions the city or 
country of Waskhania, in which we evidently have the 
original of the classical Askania (which appears in Genesis as 
Ashkena-z, with the Hittite suffix, -i). 

Another locality mentioned in them is Sa-la-duar, a 
uwar; this is clearly the Somitized form of the Hittite 
Salatiwar, which is coupled with Kanes in KAB. iv, 18, 41. 
Another city which is not infrequently named in the 
Cappadocian texts is Zalbn ; this is associated in the Hittite 
texts with Zippalanda, Ankuwa, and other places not far from 
Boghaz Keui (e.g. KAB. iv; 18, 21). An active intercourse 
‘was carried on betwen Ganis and Burus-Khatim, also written 
Burustim, which I have compared with the classical Borissos, 
and in which Eheloff now proposes to see the Bursakhanda 
of Sargon of Alckad. In the Hittite texts, which placo the city 
in the neighbourhood of Tyana, the name appears also as 
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Barsukhanda. Both -kh and -anda are common suffixes in 
the geographical names of Asia Minor. Khatim, however, 
must be intended either for Khatti, “Hittite,” or Khalti, 
“silver”. One of the texts published by Dr. Contenau 
indicates that there was a “ greater” as well as a “ lesser ” 
city of Burus-Khatim, and there seem to have been silver- 


mines in its neighbourhood. 
A. HL. Savor, 


‘Twe Foux Lrreratore oF BexaAt. (Being lectures delivered 
to the Calcutta University in 1917, as Ramtann Lahiri 
Research Fellow in the history of Bengali Language 
and Literature.) Rat Samen Dnvesn Cuanpra SEX. 
TEx4y, 362 pp. University of Calcutta, 1920. 

‘Tue Varsuwava Lrreravore or Meprevat Bencat, Rat 
Samep Divest Cmaxpra Sex. 7 x4, 257 pp. 
University of Caloutta, 1917. 

Cuarraxya ano His Companions. Rar Sanen 
Dovesn Cxanpra Sex. 72X44, 309 pp. 2 coloured 
plates. University of Calcutta, 1917. 

Rai Saheb Dinesh Chandra Sen has done his countrymen 
1a great service by publishing in book form these results of 
researches into the folk-lore and pootry of Bengal. He has 
with meticulous care, succeeded in putting into print the 
“bed rock”, s0 to speak, of Bengali culture and literature, 
and has revealed the inspiration and guiding sources of 
modern Bengali secular and poetic thought. Folklore is the 
handmaid of history. It is a common meeting ground of all 
nations, and it is perhaps the principal reason why human. 
nature has changed very little in essentials throughout the 
ages. In the first fifty pages of “Folk Literature of Bengal ”, 
the Rai Saheb points out some striking coincidences between 
certain Bengali and European folk tales, and who can say 
with trath that they have not in some way a common origin ? 
Strangely similar are the nursery tales of “Faithful John” 
and “Fakirchand ”, while “Hans in Luck” has its Bengali 
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counterpart in that of the fox who set out to trade. But the 
comparison we like best is that between “Jack the Giant- 
Killer” and the “Wrestler twenty-two men strong”, whose 
determination to “get at” his rival, twenty-three men 
strong, was attended with some amusing circumstances. 
‘The author quotes an interesting discovery of some Bengali 
Mahomedans, whose forefathers became converts in the 
fourteenth century a.p., and who still sing the Hindu songs 
about Lakshmi, one of the deities which those forefathers 
‘were compelled to renounce, The folk tales of Bengol are full 
of interest, and they should not be missed by European 
students of folk-lore. After reading them one is left with a 
sense of curiosity as to whether Chinese folk stories at all 
resemble those of Europe and India. Chinese culture is so 
fundamentally different from that of European and the 
Indo-Aryan nations that it would scareely be surprising to find 
that the morals pointed out in the folk tales of the latter 
communities have very little to identify any indication of a 
common origin with the foll-lore of the followers of Confucius. 
In his two other volumes, Rai Saheb Dinesh Chandra Sen 
has practically enumerated the lives of the poets of his country 
who lived in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. “The 
‘Vaisnava Literature ” is more or less written around the life 
of the great Sanyasi, Chaitanya, of whom and of whose 
companions the author writes exclusively in a separate volume. 
There are now four Vaisnava sects—those of Maddhi, 
Sanaka, Rudra, and Shri~and all are devotees to the 
incarnation of God, which was personified in Krishna of 
Gokul. ‘The Rai Saheb, towards the end of “Vaimava 
Literature” discusses the possibility of Krishna of the: 
Vaishnavas being identical with Christ. But the similarity 
‘of the two names can really only be considered as coincidental. 
‘We have the time which Christ spent on earth authenticated. 
‘The history of Krishna goes far further back, and mnuch a8 we 
might like to accept the theory of identity, we are obliged 
to come to the conclusion that the evidence is insufficient. 
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‘The holy life of Ohaitanya inspired many of those who 
came after him to be poetical about it. His “ passing away ” 
—the poets do not speak of his death—in about 1583 gave 
them a worthy theme, and the Rai Saheb has studied his 
subjeos with obvious feelings of respect. and admiration, both 
for Chaitanya and his extollers. 

Rai Saheb Dinesh Chandra Sen has adopted the now 
unusual spelling of Hinda names, Nowadays it has beome 
almost pedantic to write “Krgpa” for “ Krishna”, while 
“Qyéminanda” and “Crinivisn” at first almost escape 
recognition, as “ Shyamananda ” and “ Shrivivass ”. 

H.W. 








‘Un Pore anaue v'Anpatousm: Isy Zawouy. Etude, 
etc., par Avavsre Cour, Professeur & la chair publique 
arabe de Constantine. Octavo, 159 pp. and 66 pp. 
of. Arabic text. Constantine, 1920. 


‘The study of the history and literature of the Arabs in Spain 
since the time of Dozy bas practically only been cultivated by 
Codera and his pupils, and these have been almost exclusively 
concemed with the history of their native country. It is 
therefore gratifying that Professor Cour has brought together 
all that is known about Ibn Zaidan, who has been styled by 
Dozy the Tibull of the Spanish Arabs. In addition to works 
dealing with the history of Spain and biographies of celebrated 
men, Professor Cour has utilized the Diwan of Ibn Zaidtin, 
which is preserved in two manuscripts in the Sulténiyya 
Library at Cairo, and ample extracts are given in the Arabic 
appendix to his study. 

‘Tho life of Ibn Zaidtin was eventful enough to be the subject 
of a tale which might have found a place in the Arabian 
Nights. In his younger years he fell in love with the princess 
Wallada, daughter of the last Omayyade, Ameer of his native 
city Cordoba, which affection found a ready response in 
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this highly educated lady, On account of some quarrel 
between the lovers, and also because their meetings through 
lack of discretion became publicly known, an estrangement 
followed. This opportunity was seized by his rival, Ibn 
‘Abdiis, a wealthy citizen of Cordoba, who also had some 
reputation as a poet. When Ibn Zaidiin discovered that his 
rival had replaced him in the favour of his lady, he wrote to 
him an epistle which purports to have been addressed by 
‘Wallida herself to Tbn ‘Abdtis. ‘This epistle, filled with all 
kinds of allusions to Arab traditions, a kind of Divina 
Commedia, has ever since been considered by Arabic critics 
masterpiece of epistolary composition and has been printed 
repeatedly in Egypt with the commentary of Ibn Nubita. 
Professor Cour has translated the whole epistle with 
abbreviated comments taken from the above-named 
commentary. 

Ibn Zaidin’s fortunes after this underwent a change for 
‘the worse, He suffered imprisonment from his sovereign 
Thn Jahwar, being suspected of political intrigues with the 
‘Abbidite rulers of Seville, but when he regained his liberty 
he was employed as ambassador to the court of Seville, which 
finally resulted in him settling in the latter city. Probably 
he was instrumental in the conquest of Cordoba by 
al-Mu‘tamid ibn ‘Abbad, as he had many friends in his native 
city. His popularity there led to his disgrace and al-Mu'tamid 
eagerly seized an opportunity to send him and his son Aba 
Bakr to Seville, where he died on the 16th of the month 
Rajab 463 (18th April, a.v, 1071), 

Professor Cour discusses the justification of Tbn Zaidiin being 
called the Tibullus of theSpanish Arabs, and we must agreo with 
him that this title can only have been given him by those who 
have not read all his poems. Except for the poems he addressed 
to Wallada, his poetry is of the same kind as students of this 
class of literature are acquainted with from the diwin of 
Mutanabbi, who appears to have been one of the sources of 
his inspiration. ‘They are studied expressions of intellect, such 
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as it is considered from the point of view of an Arab critic, 
but never expressions of the emotions of the heart. 

The Arabic appendix, alas! without any vocalization, 
gives the text of the pieces of poetry translated in the study. 
‘The translation of Arabic poetry is always difficult on account 
of the predilection of poets for far-fetched metaphors and the 
danger of wrongly interpreting the badly written unvocalized. 
consonants, and Professor Cour has on several occasions given 
a translation which in my opinion is wrong. As examples 
T have at random selected poems 16 and 17 of the Arabic 
text, which are translated on pages 31 to 35. 

16.7. Aquoi tiinvitaient donc les causes les plus elevées ” 


my zi 
he translates coll instead of colill. ‘The translation 
should be: “To what have the causes which bring annoyance 


bewitched the.” 


16v.8, The metre of the first hemistich is wrong, we must 
ob A 


Se 
probably read: 2! Gell 4 al. 
16 v.13, Read $63 in fist hemistich. 


16 v.16. Read fll. 

16. 18, ‘The translation should be : “If you were willing 
you would come back to deeds of pure intention, and to these 
‘would be added the good qualities of old.” 

17 v. 1. ¢g°pAl is the name of a place renowned for lions. 
Ct. Yagut s.v. 


Mv. 4 Cal does not mean “lion”, but “snake”, 


and .y9@ is used of a poisonous snake only. 


17.16. ‘The meaning is approximately : “ Explain to me! 
Do I not utterly crush with the weight of my chest (like a 
camel lying down) anyone who rises up against me ?” 
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17 v.17, ‘The meaning is: “Dost thou not smell the watt 
‘of my good ‘breeding and consider that it is musk which 
‘spreads its perfume ¢”” 

17 v, 18, The translation should read: “Is it not one of 
my inborn qualities to rush towards gardens which are smiling 
it, laughing) with watercourses ¢” 

Tt is to be regretted that Professor Cour has not taken 
‘sufficient care in printing proper names in their comect 
pronunciation. ‘The long vowels are marked, but not always, 
and frequently wrongly. ‘The name Jahwar is spelled 
Djahonir, but on more than one occasion Djahoutr. ‘The 





‘well-known name oe | is on page 85, notes 4 and 5, spelled 
Akd’tam. It is, however, in the translation of the epistle 
‘of Ibn Zaidiin and the foot-notes to it that the author has 
frequently erred. He had as a help for the elucidation of the 
many historical allusions the commentary of Tbn Nubiita 
printed in Balaq in a.m. 1278, This edition has no vowels, 
Dut these can be ascertained from other sources. p. 36, 
“ An-Natal.” ‘This, according to the author’s mode of trans- 
ceription, should read “an-Natif” (an-Natif), of. Lisin 
12,250, line 7. 

. 87, line 5, read : ““ Nouaira ” (Nuvwaiea), 

P37, line G, read : “ Ouroua” (‘Urva). 

. 87, line 9, read : “ Samaou’al ” not Samawal, 

p. 87, note 5, ar-Rabil did nob “passer son temps a 
visiter les souverains”, but was a kind of official guide 
appointed by the Kings of al-Ilira to assure the safe transit 
of caravans through the tertitory under their jurisdiction, 

p. 31, note G, read : “ Khaziz” not “Khaztr”; in addition 
not the Romans but the Persians wore routed in this battle. 
We should also read “Basous” according to the author's 
mode of transcription and not “ Bagous ”. 

p. 88, line 1, read * Solaka ”. 

. 88, line 4: “ Tyas fils de Moaouiya”. 

p. 38, line 11; “ Harim” not “ Harm”; so also in note 9. 
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P. 38, note 10, This surely is a bad slip of memory. Al- 
{8j did not conquer the ‘Iraq, but was for many years its 

‘terrible governor. His history is too well known for me to 
enlarge upon it 

p. 38, note 11. Qutaiba ibn Muslim did not conquer the 
land beyond the River Euphrates. Ma ward’ an-Nabr means 
the land beyond the River Oxus, the land of the Turks. 

p. RW42, line 12. Not “Madi” but “Mu‘aiddi”, a 
diminutive of Ma‘adai. 

p. 44, line 6, read “ Yasir”, 

p. 44, line 11: “ Misma‘ ». 

p. 44, note 1 N: “Sakabi”. 

p. 46, note 9: “ Oubaimir” (Ubaimir) and “ Ma‘add”. 

In spite of these details, the work of Professor Cour is 
1 clear exposition of the life of a celebrated Arab poet of the 
‘Middle Ages, throwing light upon the civilization of the 
Arabs of that period. 











F. Krexxow. 


MareRiazs ror tur Sropy oF Tae Earty History or THe 
VaisuNava Seor. By Hes Cxanpra Raycnavonver, 
University of Caleatta. 8vo, pp. 146. 1920. 

The scope of this small book is rightly expressed in its title, 
The anthor, who is Lecturer in History in the Calentta 
University, has collected and discussed statements, references, 
and allusions from the early literature to throw light on the 
position and life of Krsna and the growth of Bhigavatism. 
‘He deals with the various theories that have been put forward, 
and with good reasons discredits the views that Krma 
‘Vasudeva was a solar deity or a tribal god or a vegetation 
deity. “He is right in treating Krsna Vasudeva as one person, 
the Vegui chief, but he unnecessarily identities him with 
Krsna Devakipufra, the scholar mentioned in the Chindogya 
Upanigad. Krsna was a very common name, and Devaka 
(and so the feminine Devali) an ordinary name, and to identify. 
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the two persons because of the similarity of names, in spite 
of the patent differences, is as unsound as, for instance, to 
identify James I and James the Old Pretender because their 
mothers were named Mary, or to make George I, George II, 
and George IV one person because they all had mothers 
named Sophia. The book will be a useful help towards the 
study of Bhagavatism, though the author seems to push his 
inferences at times beyond the strict limit. 
F. EB, Panorrer: 


‘Tae Parsis or ANcrent Inia, By Suarvrst Kavass1 
Hovrvata. 10 x 6, vi +152 pp, 1 plate. Dorab 
Saklatwalla Memorial Series No. 11. Bombay, 1920. 

This book is a very complete collection of all records, 
literary, epigraphical, and mumismatic, dealing with the 
connexion between Persia and India from the earliest times 
to the sixteonth century a.. The author has done his work 

‘most thoroughly, and little can have escaped him, and his 

discussion of the references to Pablavas in inscriptions is 

particularly full. Considerable critical ability is shown in 

the exhaustive discussion of Dr. Spooner’s theory of a 

“Zoroastrian Period in Indian History”, which, however 

fascinating it may appear to the Parsi community, 

Mr. Hodivala reluctantly finds inconsistent with the facts 

of history. A. vory satisfactory index adds to the value of 


the book. FALE 


Sours Inpran Sunmes. By P. V. Jacapisa Avvar, Madras, 
10XT4, 263 pp., 116 plates. Tins Publishing Co., 1920. 
Sour Ivpran Inscrrpmons, Vol. Il, Part IIL By 
H. Krasmwa Sastet. 135X10, pp. 439, 19 plates. 
Archwological Survey of India, Vol. 29. Government 
Press, Madras, 1920. 
Mr. Jagadisa Ayyar's very fally illustrated books describes 
some hundreds of South Indian temples and shrines with 
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their treasures. Much useful information is given about local 
calts and traditions, while the more geneval historical notes and 
outlines of Hindu ideals and beliefs are just what is required 
for a guide-book of this kind. 

‘The latest part of “South Indian Inscriptions” contains 
117 miscellaneous inscriptions from the Tamil country. The 
great majority are short dedicatory inscriptions in Tamil. 
‘More important is No. 128, the facsimiles, text, and trans- 
lation of the Madras Museum Plates of Uttama-Chola, first 
described thirty years ago by Hultsch in his Report on 
Epigraphy for 1891. The long No. 151, from the Uma 
maheSvarasvamin temple at Konerirajapuram is an important 
document for the study of the organization of the mediaeval 
temple. Of the greatest historical importance are the 
Tiruvalangada copper plates of the sixth year of Rajendra- 
Chola I in Sanskrit and Tamil, with their long genealogy 
of the Chola family, details of Rajendra-Chola’s reign, and the 
long description of the organization of an Indian village, 
Mr. H. Krishna Sastri has once more eamed the gratitude 
of students of Indian history. ee 


Mrranasm ano Camisrianrry. By L. Parrersox, M.A. 
7§ x55 pp. ix-+102, Cambridge: University Press, 
1921. 

Ranmpranars Tacore. By E. J. Tuomrsox, B.A., M.C. 
7x42; pp. xi+112. Calcutta: Association Press, 
1921. 

Mr. Patterson's study in comparative religion is carried ont 
in a scholarlike and careful fashion. In his exposition of 
Mithraism, he deals with origins, attributes, sacrifice, ethics, 
orders, sacraments, and eschatology. The discussions are 
always clear, and the author, while always fair and just in his 
criticisms of others, preserves a praiseworthy independence of 
judgment. ‘The work serves its purpose admirably in every 
respect. I miss one or two items from the bibliography, but 
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it has all the essential materials, and is doubtless sufficient, 
‘There is alzo a good index. 

Mr. Thompson's account of Tagore is written in an extremely 
interesting manner, and supplies exactly what was wanted, 
‘There are two chapters on Tagore’s life, and two on his work, 
Mr. Thompson deals with the poet's work with fine sympathy, 
ut never allows himsclf to lose critical poise and balanced 
judgment, and this is well. I cordially endorse what he says 
‘on what seems to me the absurd attempt to erect this poet into 
f philosopher. ‘The least fortunate portion of the book— 
a difficult part towrite, it may be admitted—is the last chapter, 
where the political conditions of India are involved. On 
which I only now make the general reflection that a good deal 
that emanates from the educated seotion of India is rather 
disappointing, alike in its Incl of breadth of view, and of the 
wisdom that should accompany and moderate the sort of 
Imowledge which merely “puffeth up”. 

Jases Luxpsay, 





Transtavions or Eastern Portry snp Prose, By 
Reynow A. Niowowsox, LittD., LLD. 8 x 54. 
xiv -+200 pp. Cambridge: University Press, 1922, 
This book contains 175 pieces of translation from Arabic 
and Persian texts chosen from thirty-two-Arabie and twenty 
Persian authors. A certain proportion of the verse has 
appeared before, but tho great bulk of the extracts are seen 
here for the first time in an English dress, ‘The principle on 
which they have been chosen is that of literary merit and 
general interest, the author believing “that translators do 
best in translating what they have enjoyed”. The series, 
covering some ten conturies, is arranged chronologically, and 
thus the interdependence of Persian and Arabic literary 
Iristory is preserved. 
‘The name of the translator of this little book takes it out of 
the region of detailed criticiem. His well-known accuracy 
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‘and leaming are sufficient guarantee that the English version 
truly reflects the original, and the English reader may rest 
assured that here he is as near to the spirit and form of the 
‘authors as he can well get. ‘The rendering of the two Makamahs 
‘of Hariri are especially fine and give an excellent idea of what 
this kind of writing is. In spite of the opinion, for instance, 
of Coleridge that it takes more to render verse into verse than 
to compose original verse, Dr. Nicholson has justified his 
adoption of the form as well as the sentiment of the Eastern 
poet (perhaps most of all in No. 155); but his unversified 
renderings (for example No. 149) will appeal to the general 
reader with equal force. 

‘This. interesting work should not only prove pleasant 
reading in itself, but it is to be hoped that it will lead its 
readers to the study of these authors in their own tongue. 

T. H. Wer, 


‘Korrsao UND Mexsonenorren mx Assast uND Breasa UND 
qmRE AUSSTRAHLUNOEN “act VoRDERINDIEN. Von 
Dr. Rosser Frermenes v. Hemve-Geuveen. Sonderab- 
ruck aus Band xxxxvii (der dritten Folge Band xvii) 
der Mitteilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in 
Wien, 11}x8, 65 pp. Wien: Im Selbstverlage der 
Anthropologischen Gesellschaft, 1917. 

‘This interesting paper deserves an appreciative, though 
elated, notice. It is a comparative survey of the customs 
‘of head-hunting and human sacrifice, based on a large number 
‘of sources (of which a list is given), with exclusive reference 
to the areas mentioned in the title. The author gives accounts 
of the methods adopted by various tribes and indicates some 
‘of the motives underlying these repulsive practices. ‘There 
is a great deal'to be said for his view that they formerly had 
‘a much more extended vogue in Further India than they now 
-enjoy, and also for his very interesting conclusion that the 
Hindu daiti and tantric cults owe their origin largely to 
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Indo-Chinese (particularly aboriginal Assamese) influence, 
as tho late Mr. J. D. Anderson had already suggested. ‘The 
ovidence adduced in support of this conclusion seems to be 
very strong. It is to bo bome in mind that religious ideas 
are interwoven even with the practice of head-hunting, which 
is not to be regarded merely as a specially inhuman form of 
sport, And how persistent religious ideas ean be, though 
other clements of oulture change, is well known, As for 
human sacrifice, it is recorded as having boen practised on 
special occasions even among orthodox Buddhists (such as the 
Burmese and Peguans), in spite of its being in direct eontlict 
with their official religion. 
©, 0, Braopes, 


Hiwpr Grasaiar, By Epwny Greaves, London Missionary 
Society. 7X5}, xili+512pp. Allahabad: Indian Press. 
This is a very useful grammar, with a wealth of examples 

which should make study a pleasure. The Hindi is well 
printed, in fine bold type, ‘The treatment of the syntax is 
specially full ; itis not kept separate, but is considered along. 
with the accidence, ‘There are chapters on Braj and on 
prosody, a list of Hindi grammatical terms, and full indexes, 
doth English and Hindi, 

‘The book may confidently be recommended to all beginners. 
Tt takes the place of the author's smaller grammar, which has 
served the past generation, Perhaps I may venture to suggest 
‘the reconsideration of certain passages, such as the sections on 
promoncin, repetition of words, verbs compounded with 
, and causals, ‘Thus, kariné, p. 301, does not mean 
* cause another to do” ; it means “cause something to be 
done”, which is quite different. ‘The object is not the person, 
ut the thing to be done. ‘This applies to the causals of all 
transitive verbs ; intransitives follow another rule. But in 
saying this Iam merely emphasizing the fact (which the author 

mAs, JANUARY 1028, 10 
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as a Congregitionalist will appreciate), that in scholarship we 
must all be independents and not accept the ipse dizit of 
anyone. The disposition which combines reverence for the 
guru with a healthy desire to test his statements is good for 
both teacher and taught. 

This grammar will probably be generally used by all who 
do not require anything so large as Kellogg. Mr. Greaves 
may take legitimate pride in the appearance this year of two 
works which have occupied his time for some years. His 
name is already favourably known to Hindi scholars, and 
these books will increase his reputation. 

T. Granawe Barry. 


A Sxeron or Huvpr Lirerarore. By Epwiy Greaves. 
‘72x43, viii+112 pp. Madras: Christian Literature 
Society for India. 

In this slender volume, bound in typical Esperanto green, 
the author takes us into his confidence and talks to us as if 
wwe were sitting at his study fire. He allows us to share his 
thoughts while out of a full knowledge of Hindi writers he 
discourses on a wellloved theme. The style is wholly 
conversational, even to the extent of breaking off an account 
of the great poets to give a chapter on prosody. He does not 
attempt to deal with an excessive number of writers, being 
content with about a hundréd and fifty. In this way it is 
possible for him to give clearer portraits of the more important 
figures and to describe in greater detail what the literature 
really is, ‘The book is what it professes to be—a sketch, but 
it is in some respects a finished picture. . Particular value 
attaches to the discriminating judgments passed upon the 
literature as a whole and upon a number of the authors 
individually. 

Mr. Greaves mentions with commendation Englishmen who 
have contributed by their writings to a better knowledge of 
the language and its literary output. Above all, we are glad 
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that he singles out for well-deserved praise Sir George Grierton, 
‘whose eminent services to the language and its speakers, have 
extended over a period of forty years. His interest, we know, 
is as keen to-day as it was when he first 

Like to a diver in the pearly seas 

Planged all noiseless into tho deep night, . 

In this little book we are made to realize how Tulsi Das 
towers above others not merely by reason of the majesty and 
sweetness of his poetry, but also because he thought of high 
‘things and clothed his thoughts in fitting language. 
Mr. Greaves is, however, not afraid to criticize, In fact, 
it is his power of picking out what is good and ensuring 
what is inferior that imparts the chief charm to his writing’ 
Inillustration of this I would instance his admirable treatment 
of Bihiri Lal and his Sat Sai. Many people, dazzled by the 
meretricious glitter of the Sat Sal, have forgotten that there is 
nothing in common between poetry and verbal gymnastics, 
and that tinsel is not light. Mr. Greaves calls him a 
manipulator of words, a clever versifier with more brains than 
soul, but not a great poet. Similarly he describes Dev Datt 
as on the look out for subjects on which his garments and 
jewellery could best be displayed, a good “ cutter and fitter”, 
but lacking in trae poetry. On p. 70 it is stated that this 
writer is regarded by the Misra Bandhu Vinod as one of the 
three great luminaries in Hindi literature, but on p. 68 his 
place is assigned to Lal Kavi, 

In taking leave of this excellent: book it is only fair to the 
author to point out that he had no opportunity of reading the 
proofs and that the numerous misprints are not due to his 


carelessness, 
‘T, Granawe Barmy. 


Repont oy tue TerMtNovoay AND OtassiricaTioNs oF 
Gnanntar, 8}x5}, 38 pp. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1920. 

‘This report, which deals with Sanskrit and four of the chief 
modem Indo-Aryan vernaculars, arises out of a recoguition of 
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the difficulties into which grammarians have fallen through 
the use of diverse and even contradictory terms to express 
similar ideas. The present condition of things may be 
described in “slashing Bentley's” words as “no light, but 
sather a transpicuous gloom”. ‘The report is therefore a 
‘compromise. ‘There will be general agreement with the 
decision to use the same name for things that do not differ. 
Criticism may be directed against the proposal to fasten upon 
modem vernaculars the complex terminology of Latin, Greek, 
and Sanslcit, for it will be noticed that even Latin scholars 
do not insist upon Greek’s being credited with an Ablative 
Case. But the signatories deserve great credit for their 
‘patient sifting of the various questions and for the order 
which they have evolved out of confusion. ‘The objection 
just mentioned may be met in each grammar by a statement of 
‘the correspondence, say, of the case-phrases with Latin and 
Greek cases, after which the actual declension can be simplified 
to mect actual facts. It is eamestly to be hoped that 
grammarians will do their utmost to take advantage of the 
suggestions of this report. In this way they will earn the 
gratitude of all students. 
T. Grasame Baney. 


‘Twe Heart or Narore. By Sir Francis Youncuusnann. 
9 x 5}, xxviii+ 235 pp. London: Murray, 1921. 

Sir Francis Younghusband’s book, The Heart of Nature, 
includes no new theories of Asiatic physiography, nor does it 
lead us to ponder on great discoveries or high achievements. 
It is a simple call to all men to cultivate more closely 
that spirit of unity with Nature which fills the soul 
of the artist with reverence and admiration for the 
glorious beauty of the natural world, but which is surely 
implanted, more or less, in us all, for we are all 
partners in that great scheme of the world’s develop- 
‘ment, shaping itself to unforeseen ends, of which Nature is 
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the evidence. That hardy wanderer, companion of the 
geographer Farrer in the mountain wildemess of Western 
China, who could only describe the sensations induced by 
‘the splendour of a surprisiig view as something akin to a 
stomach-ache, rendered his tribute to the penetrating power 
of natural beauty as surely as any uplifted artist or poet 
lost in a cloud of rhapsody. All are not gifted so fully with the 
artistic temperament as the President of the Royal 
Geographical Society, but it is up to all to cultivate the art 
‘of observation, to examine the marvellous mechanism of 
Nature’s methods, and so improve our sense of the beautiful 
until we gather infinitely more pleasure from life than do those 
who “ have eyes and yet they see not”. All great geographers 
have been great observers, and if the Heart of Nature had not 
appealed to them it is reasonable to suppose that they would 
not have given their lives to adventure. If a fault is to be 
found with this admirable appeal, it is that Sir Francis 
is so much in love with Nature himself as to be “ to her faults 
a little blind”. Nature can be destructive, wasteful, and 
amazingly cruel, and we, who are already bound to her by 
ties which are indissoluble and which we hardly understand, 
must take her “ for better, for worse, until death do us part ” 
(if indeed death really effects a parting), believing that both 
the better and the worse are equally instruments for the 
perfecting of the great scheme of man’s development. 
LH 


Maw aw Inpra. Vol. I, No. I. Edited by Rar Banapun, 
Sanat Cuanpra Rox. 8x5f, 88 pp. Ranchi: “Man 
in India Office,” 1921. 

This well-begun anthropological quarterly should have a 
successful future before it. Anthropology has been a much- 
neglected subject of study in India, and Rai Bahadur Sarat 
Chandra Roy is to be congratulated on his attempt to fill a 
Tong-felt need. ‘The well-mown Orientalist, Mr. William 
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Crooke, contributes the opening paper, with some valuable 
suggestions. We miss mention of Fanny Park’s Wanderings 
of « Pilgrim in search of the Picturesque among the authorities 
enumerated on p. 33. 

H. W-B. 


‘Hisrony op me Goupen Tempe at Awnrrsar. SARDAR 
Unuax Stvcx. 8X5}, 120 pp. Lahore, 1920. 
‘Written in Urdu, presumably for Sikh readers primarily, 
and by a Sikh. ‘This compilation no doubt serves its purpose, 
but it can scarcely be considered as a valuable contribution 
to the knowledge of the famous Sikh shrine. 


‘Hasna ov Raxruamouar, Har Baas Sarva. 6}x4, 
47 pp. Ajmer: Scottish Mission Press, 1921. 

A readable and well-got-up contribution to the history of 
the Chauhan Rajputs towards the end of the thirteenth 
century. It suffers, however, in accuracy through typical 
Oriental exaggeration. For example, we are told on p. $1 
that two lakhs of fighting men issued from Ranthambhor 
Fort to do battle with Alla-nd-din Khilji’s army. Supply 
difficulties alone would have rendered such a concentration 
‘impossible ! 


EL W-B. 


i. W-B. 
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George Francis Legge 


By the death of F. Legge the Society loses a member 
of the late Society of Biblical Archmology. He was the 
son of George Legge, a well-known architect and member of 
‘the Couneil of the Skinners’ Company, his mother’s maiden 
name being Hay. 

A man of varied attainments, he published many articles 
in P.S.B.A. from 1897 onwards, his studies leading up from 
carved Egyptian slates, Coptic magic names, and the like, 
to his two volumes of Forerunners and Rivals of Christianity 
in 1915, followed in 1921 by two more, Philosophumena, 
or the Refutation of all Heresies, 2 translation from the text 
of Cruice, formerly attributed to Origen, but later to 
Hippolytus. A third work, on the Pistis Sophia, was only 
partly completed at the time of his death. He was elected to 
the 8.B.4. Council in 1900, and on their migration, to that of 
the R.AS., both of which he served devotedly, earning a 
reputation for a businesslike capacity. He had also seen the 
practical side of archeology as a member of one of the 
Egyptian excavating expeditions. He was elected FSA. 
in 1910. 

‘He had another scientific interest besides archeology, that 
of physics. He translated Le Bon’s Evolution of Matter in 
1907, and Skellon’s Introduction to Blectricity in 1908, and 
‘wrote soveral short articles for the Athenceum onallied subjects. 

‘As an athlete his tall, wellset-up figure was often to be 
seon in the early days of this century at the Inns of Court 
School of Arms, where he fenced, chiefly with the epée. He 
took over the Epée Club after the death of its seeretary, and 
worked it up to a high reputation. 

‘He served in 1916 in the Censor’s Office, especially reviewing 
‘the British Press. Thence he went to the Ministry of Labour 
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after the war, and subsequently to the Military Service (Civil 
Liabilities) Department, where he became a First Class 
Examining Officer. Throughout, his several chiefs were 
unstinted in their praise of his work. 

‘Apart from his work, of him as a personal friend it is easy 
to speak. He was always ready to help others with encourage- 
ment, spoken and written, and many a youthful author has 
found himself cheered thereby. There are many who will not 
easily forget the charm of his geniality, his appreciation of 
humour, and his kind and sympathetic nature. Want of 
space forbids that I should write more. 

R. Camesezt Tompson. 


Charles Henry Tawney, M.A, C.LE. 

‘Mr. Tawney, who was for many years (1883-1915) a member 
of this Society, died on Saturday, 29th July, 1922, at the age of 
85. The following account of his career is excerpted from an 
excellent notice which appeared in the Times of the following 
Monday :— 

Mr. Charles Henry Tawney was a son of the Rev. Richard 
‘Tawney, vicar of Willoughby, whose wife was a daughter of 
Dr. Bernard, of (lifton. From Rugby, which he entered while the 
great days of Dr. Arnold were still recent memory, he went to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he greatly distinguished 
himself. He was Bell University Scholar in 1857, and Davies 
University Scholar and Scholar of Trinity in the following year. 
In 1860 he was bracketed Senior Classic and was elected a Fellow 
of his college. 

The Presidency College, Calcutta, was still almost in its 
infancy when Tawney [partly for reasons of health] went out in 
1864 as a professor. ‘The Bengali student at that time was very 
responsive to English influence, and Tawney won a warm place 
in the hearts of his pupils by his gracious, unaffected friendliness. 
His promotion in 1876 to the principalship was both well merited 
and popular. He combined with the position the Registrarship 
of the Calcutta University, and he had three officiating spells 
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1s Director of Public Instruction in the then undivided province 
of Bengal. He was awarded the C.1.B. in 1888 and retired from 
the Educational Service at the close of 1892. In the following 
year he was appointed Librarian to the India Office in succession 
to Dr. Reinhold Rost. He was superannuated in 1903. . 

Mr. Tawney married in 1867 a daughter of Charles Fox, 3LD., 
and the union extended over fifty-three years, Mrs, Tawney 
dying in 1920. ‘They had a large family; one son, Mr. R. H. 
Tawney, formerly scholar and Fellow of Balliol, is the dis- 
‘tinguished author and lecturer on economic problems. 

Early in his Indian career Mr, Tawney commenced the 
study of Sanskrit, which became his chief literary interest. 
His first publications were prose translations of two well-known 
plays, the Udara-rama-carita of Bhavabhati (1874) and the 
Malavikagnimitra of Kalidasa (1875). In Treo Centuries of 
Bhartyihari (1877) he gave a skilful rendering into English 
verse of two famous collections of ethical and philosophico- 
religious stanzas. But his magnum opus, to which he devoted 
some later years of his Indian career, was his translation of 
Somadeva’s Katha-sarit-sagara, a very extensive compilation 
of fable and legendary lore; the translation, which was 
published in Bibliotheca Indiea (2 volumes, 1880-4), was 
illustrated by the citation of parallels drawn from a wide 
reading in the literature of folk-lore. The same interests led 
him during his official life in London to the study of the rich 
stores of narrative connected with the Jain doctrine, resulting 
in his translations of the Kathakosa (Oriental ‘Translation 
Fund, N.S. ii, 1895) and Merutmiga’s Prabandha-cintamané 
(Bibliotheca Indica, 1899-1901), both works of considerable 
difficulty and interest. At the same time he was engaged in 
superintending the preparation and printing of catalogues 
issued from the Library, the Catalogue of Sanskrit Books by 
Dr. Rost (1897), the Supplement to the Catalogue of European 
Books (1895), the Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. by Professor 
Exggeling, of Persian MSS. by Professor Ethé, of Hindustani 
books by Professor Blumbarit (1900), and of Hindi, Punjabi, 
Pashtu, and Sindhi books by the same (1902), of the Royal 
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Society's Collection of Persian end Arabic MSS. by E. D. Ross 
and E. G. Browne (1902). He was himself joint-author of a 
catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. belonging to the last-named 
collection (1903). 

Mr. Tawney’s services to Sanskrit scholarship were therefore 
both varied and extensive. His work was also marked by the 
precision and taste of an accomplished Classic, whose Latin 
‘and Greek had never been allowed to rust. He had a happy 
familiarity with the literature of his own country—he pub- 
lished in Caloutta (1873) The English People and their 
Language, translated from the German of Loth, and edited 
Richard the Third—and he was, of course, thoroughly at 
home in French and German. He had also some knowledye 
of Hindi, Urdu, and Persian. But erudition did not in the 
least impair his natural liveliness, or blunt the edge of his 
formidable humility. As the Times obituary observes, “his 
genial outlook on life and his dry, keen humour made him a 


delightful companion.” 
FW. 


Vijaya Dharma Siri 

By the death of Vijaya Dharma Sari (5th September, 1922) 
the Jain community and the people of India generally have 
sustained a loss which will not easily be repaired. While 
representing in perfection the old ideal of acharya and saint, a 
man of passionless benevolence and deep learning, he had 
attained by his many-sided activity and his wide outlook an 
altogether exceptional position within his community, and a 
respectful recognition outside it. Had his life been spared, 
hhe might have come to exercise @ commanding influence. 
Essentially the oldest Indian doctrine, and combining a severe 
ethic with a rationalist philosophy, Jainism might well appeal 
to a part of the educated Indian public dissatisfied with 
mythological and emotional faiths and yet attached to national 
ideals. ‘The friendly co-operation of lay and cleric in Jainism 
should also count for not a little under modern conditions. 
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In Vijaya Dharma the community had a leader who would 
have shown it how to accommodate modern ideas without 
Deing transformed. 

‘The career of this remarkable man has been the . 
subject of two memoirs in English (Vijaya Dharma Sari, 
@ Juin Acharya of the Present Day, by Dr. L. P. 
‘essitori, Bhavnagar, 1917, and Vijaya Dharma Siri: 
his life and work, by A. J. Sunawala, London, 1922), and it 
calls for an extended biography: it cannot be more than 
briefly summarized here. Born in 1868 at Mahuwa in Kathia- 
‘war, the son of Rima Chandra, a Vaisya of the Visi Srimali 
clan, young Mila Chandra—for that was his worldly name— 
vwas the youngest boy in a family of three sons and four 
daughters. His education was neglected, and he developed 
an early passion for gambling. A crisis, followed by a stern 
parental rebuke, sobered him, and eventually he left home to 
seek instruction in Bhavnagar. There he listened to @ sermon 
by a Jain monk, Vriddhi Chandra, and at once conceived the 
purpose of being himself initiated, an ambition which, with 
‘the consent of his parents, was eventually gratified on the 
12th of May, 1887, when he received the name of Dharma 
‘Vijaya. He was still only nineteen. The next years were 
devoted to study and to preaching, and with such effect that 
Vriddhi Chandra, upon his death in 1893, nominated the 
young enthusiast as his successor. As the head of a company 
‘of monks he wandered through the villages and cities of 
Kathiawar and Gujarat, preaching and studying the Jain 
system of logic. One rainy season he spent in his native 
village, where he had a touching rencontre with his mother, 
now a widow, and his relatives, whom, as a monk, he could 
neither embrace nor visit. In his native village he made, by 
instituting a library, the first beginning of his activity as'a 
founder, and conceived the idea of a college devoted to the 
revival of the sacred texts, Sanskrit and Prakrit, of his 
religion. Asmall beginning, under the name of the Yagovijaya 
‘Jaina Pathsald, was made in 1902 at Mandal in Gujarat. But 
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Dharma Vijaya had larger designs, and before long he set 
forth with his monks on foot—for the Jaina sidhus are 
forbidden to travel in carriages—to plant his institution in 

. Benares, the religious centre of Hinduism. The sufferings of 
‘the long journey through a population which did not easily 
comprehend the stringent conditions of a Jain monk’s life 
‘were followed by other trials in the unsympathetic atmosphere 
of Benares, which was reached in 1903. But by aid of the 
Hiberality of two devoted laymen of Bombay means wore 
found for the purchase of a building, in which the college 
rapidly prospered, and also for the foundation of a library 
entitled the Hemachandrichirya Jaina Pustakilaya. In the 
meanwhile the preaching and the reasonableness of Dharma 
‘Vijaya had overcome the prejudices of the orthodox Hindus, 
and had attracted the interest of the Maharaja of Benares, 
80 that in 1906 he was invited to take part in a great conference 
of savants at Allahabad. In the same year he started upon a 
tour of the sacred places of Magadha (South Behar), continuing 
into Bengal, where he visited Caleutta and the old university 
centre of Nadiys. The spectacle of Kalighat inspired him to 
write a pamphlet against animsl sacrifice, a Hindi work 
entitled Ahimsi-dig-daréana. Returning to Benares and 
occupying himself with his college, he was there, in 1908, the 
recipient of a signal honour, the title of Sastra-visarada 
Jaindch@rya being conferred upon him in the presence of a 
large assembly of pandits under the presidency of the 
Mahdrija. It was on this occasion that his name was trans- 
posed to Vijaya Dharma, with the addition of the honorific 
designation of Sari, “saint.” Before leaving Benares in 
1911 he added to his foundations a Paéuédla, one of those 
hospitals for animals which, from early times, have excited 
the lively interest of foreigners in India. 

‘We must pass rapidly over the last eleven years of Vijaya 
Dharma’s life. His route to western India took him through 
the United Provinces to Agra, where he started a Jain library 
and a dispensary, and by way of Rajputine, full of ancient. 
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Jain sanctuaries and neglected libraries of MSS. These 
associations inspired him with the idea of a Jain Literary 
Conference, which was realized at Jodhpur in 1914 and 
distinguished by the presence of a great European student of 
Jainism, Professor Hermann Jacobi. The rest of Acharya’s 
life was spent in western India, where he founded many 
schools, and where he began to manifest an interest in the 
archeology and the old vernacular poetry of Gujarat and 
Rajputina, In 1920, when the writer of these lines had the 
privilege of meeting him in Bombay, he was ailing, and his 
health was feeble during a subsequent prolonged stay at 
Dhulia in Khandesh. But this did not prevent him starting, 
in the winter of 1921, on a laborious journey to Agra and 
Benares. The party reached Indore ; but at Shivpuri, in the 
Gwalior State, the Acharya’s strength gave out. After an 
illness of some days, realizing that his time was come, he 
took up the Samadhi posture of a Jain saint, in which, after 
thirty-six hours, he breathed his last. In Shivpuri will be 
erected a commemorative chapel, the Samidh of Sri Vijaya 
Dharma Sari. 

‘The literary work of the Acharya is of considerable extent. 
es books in Hindi on matters of doctrine, such as his 
ig-darsana, Jainatattva-dig-darsana, Jainasiked-dig 
darkana, Purusdrtha-dig-darsana, Indriyaparijaya-dig-dar- 
Sana ; a collection of articles, Dharmadesana, contributed to a 
fortnightly paper, which he had himself founded; a mono- 
graph, Devakulapatdki, on the history and archeology of 
Delwara in Mewar, ete. But his chief work of pure scholarship 
is his edition of Hemachandra’s Yogadstra, published in 
Bibliotheca Indica. A greater enterprise, however, was the 
series of texts, numbering about 80 volumes, which he 
inaugurated under the title Yasovijaya-Jaina-Sastramala. 
This is indeed a splendid monument to his activity. But, 
perhaps, if we could trace the sources of the remarkable Jaina 
industry in the publication of texts and series during the 
twentieth century, we might have to attribute still more to his 
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example. His publications and his personality were known to 
the leading scholars in Europe, and he was an Honorary 
Member of the German and Italian Asiatic Societies. His 
death was the occasion of tributes from practically the whole 
Indian Press, the markets being very generally closed in 
his honour. His devoted followers, under the earliest of them, 
‘the Upadhyaya Indravijaya, are arranging for the commemor- 
ation and continuation of his work. 
. We 


Mr. Arthur Didsy 
This Society loses a distinguished member by the death 
of Mr. Didsy, founder of the Japan Society. He had only 
lately joined the R.AS., but had promised to lecture to its 
members on that country. 


Professor Rhys Davids 
Professor Rhys Davids, the distinguished Pali scholar, has 
passed away. He was Seoretary of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
for many years and his obituary notice will appear in the 
April Journal. 








NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


(November, 1992-January, 1928) 


The following fifty-three have been elected as Members 





during the quarter 

Madame G. de Hainaut- 
Amand. 

Me. MM. Ansari, 

Maulvi S$. N. Ashraf. 

Mr. H. F. V. Bottle, RAF. 

Pandit 8. D. Bhargava, 

Mr. F, W. Buckler, MA. 

Dr. 0. P. Burger. 

Mr. P. E, O'Brien Butler. 

Mz. Dhani Chand. 

‘Mr. Tara Chand, B.A., LL.D. 

Dr. H. Chatley. 

Me. T. J. Coomeraswami. 

Squadron-Leader A. R. C. 
Cooper. 

Mr. Longworth Dames. 

Mr. B. Phillips Denham. 

Mr. A. Didsy. 

Sir Paul Dukes. 

Surgeon-Commander J. A. 
Forrest, 

Mr. L. C. French, 

Rev. Canon W. H.. Gairdner, 
ALA. 

Rev. H. H. Gowen, D.D., ete. 

Mr. R. 8. Gupta. 

Syed F. H. Hashmi, 

Mr. A. T. Holme, LOS. 

Lt.-Col. G. V. Holmes, 

Coptain H. N. Hunt. 

Mr. Chotelall Jain. 

Mr. IP. 0. R, Jayasuriya. 








Miss H. E, Karnerup. 

Mr. M. Z, Ullah Khan, 

Babu K. Kinkar. 

Shaikh N. Kwaja Sahib 
‘Mahaldar. 

Mer. 8. E, Lucas. 

Mr. W. J. E, Lupton, OBE. 

Mi. C. Majumdar. 

Mrs. ©. L'E, Malone. 

Miss Meadowcroft. 

Pandit Gopal Misra, 

Rey. W. Munn. 

Rai Bahadur P. E, Naynda, 
MLO. 

Pandit D. Nath Shastri, B.A. 

Rev. W. Sutton Page, B.A., 
BD. 

Mr. M. K. Pillay. 

Professor Dyneley Prince, 
PhD. 

Mr. I. Sew Hla Pra. 

Maulvi $. Rahim Shah, Mon- 
shi. 

Rai Sahib 8, B. Ram, 

Miss E. ©. Ridding. 

Mer. T. H. Robinson. 

Mr. H. A. Rosskeen, 

Pandit B.C. Sharma, B.A, 
LLB. 

Me. L. H. Williams, 

Mr. M. Md. Yagub. 
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‘The following seven have resigned during the quarter :— 


Major O. D. Brunton. Mr. J. Stanton. 
‘Mr. R. O. Culling-Carr. Mr. H. A. Stark. 
‘Mr. D. V. Rege. Professor Syed A. Wabid. 
Me. P. Sirkar. 

‘The following five have died :— 
Dr. Blumbardt. Rev. ©. T. Lipshytz. 
Dr. G. S. Hitcheook. Mr. W. H. Rylands. 
Mr. F. Legge. 

Gips 


Mr. Foulds has presented a book of Japanese pictures of 
Buddhist images and a collection of Japanese drawings, and 
Mr. Battle, R.A.F., has given photos of Richard Coeur de Lion's 
‘tower at Ramleh and the Roman theatre at Ammem, Trans- 
Tordania. 

Lectures 

“Some Indian Nuns and Others,” by the President ; 
“4 Persian Library,” by Professor Browne, and “ The Malay 
Peninsula”, by Mr. Blagden, have already been delivered. 
In January Miss E. G. Kemp lectures on “Chinese Idealism 
in Temple and Bridge”; Mr. Holmyard on “Arabian 
Chemistry and Alchemy” in Febroary; in March Dr. 
Blackman speaks on “ Ancient Egyptian Literature ”, and in 
April Mr. F. E. Pargiter on “The God Indra and Religions 
Contests in Ancient India”. 


By an oversight the publication of the translation of the 
Chakar Magala of the Nizami-+-Arudi, by E.G. Browne, has 
been attributed in the Journal to the Cambridge University 
Press instead of to Messrs. Luzac. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL'S GOLD MEDAL 


At a mecting on 5th December the President, Lord 
Chalmers, presented the Society's Public School Gold Medal 
to Mr. 8, de Lotbinitre (Eton), and the book prize to Mx. 8. K, 
‘Noakes (Merchant Taylors’), 

Lorp Cnauaens described the institution of the Gold 
‘Medal twenty years ago for the best essay “on some Indian 
or some other Oriental subject” to approved Public Schools 
in the United Kingdom undertaking to give “regular 
instruction in the history and geography of the Indian 
Empire”. ‘The award was made first in 1904, and each year 
thereafter in unbroken succession, so that this was 
the 19th year. For this year’s competition the Council 
chose the subject of Tipu Sultan, and when the essays were 
sent in, appointed three highly competent examiners to decide 
on the order of merit—Mr. Foster, Dr. Gaster, and Sir E. 
Denison Ross. He called on the latter gentleman to speale 
at this stage on behalf of himself and his colleagues. 

Sin Dentsow Ross said it was a matter for regret that more 
schools had not competed for the prize. Other schools 
might have entered without sending papers for adjudication, 
but the fact was that the only schools submitting their best 
essays were Eton, Merchant Taylors’, Bishops Stortford, 
‘and Cheltenham, All four papers were good, but the 
examiners had no difficulty in selecting those from Eton 
and Morchant ‘Taylors’. They wore of a high standard, 
and he thought that both the boys before them, with a littlo 
more practice in writing, would be capable of writing good 
‘theses for degrees. Mr, Noakes showed remarkable raciness 
and command of vocabulary, and gave a good picture of 
events passing in the world at the time. But the winning 
Eton essay gave a really admirable account of ‘Tipu Sultan, 
and had the best map. The actual life and career of ‘Tipu 
Sultan were more fully brought out in the Eton essay, while 
‘the situation of the day was more fully stated in the Merchant 
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‘Taylors’ paper. Both essays showed individuality of style, 
and constituted a remarkable performance for boys still 
at school. 

Lorp Cxataers tendered his thanks to the examiners, 
on behalf of the Society for labours which carried within 
themselves the reward that consisted in the recognition by 
older scholars of the promise of future contributions to 
learning in an advancing generation. (Cheers.) You will 
remember, he continued, how in Ibsen's play the Master- 
Builder was agitated by the thought that “the younger 
generation was knocking at the door”. I have always felt 
that his very agitation proved that ultimately he was really 
not a master among builders or he would have taken the 
sound advice of the turbulent young lady from Switzerland 
to let them in. We at any rate in the Royal Asiatic Society, 
which next year celebrates its Centenary, have got far beyond 
the agitations of middle-age—(laughter)—and find a special 
and particular pleasure in this our annual mecting to welcome 
‘the younger generation here, and to award our prizes for the 
encouragement of Oriental studies among those with whom lies 
the hope of the future in the great relay race of scholarship 
and sound learning. (Applause.) 

In expressing the hope that the promise shown by our two 
prize-winners of to-day may ripen into scholarly achievement 
in a not distant future—preferably in the realm of Oriental 
scholarship—may I be allowed a'word or two on the way our 
series of annual awards has gone in respect of the Public 
Schools competing? The first place has been gained once 
by seven schools—Rugby, Harrow, Marlborough, Bishops 
Stortford, Dulwich, Shrewsbury, and Westminster ; Denstone 
College has three times been first; and the nine remaining 
successes have gone to a couple of schools—four to Merchant 
‘Taylors’ and now five to Eton. In scanning the list, I notice 
that the Westminster win was for an essay on an old 
‘Westminster boy, Warren Hastings, but that Harrow (which 
did not compete when the subject was that great Harrovian, 
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Lord Dalhousie) won with an essay on Clive (founder of the 
British Empire in India)—that exceedingly naughity schoolboy 
who was in part, I believe, educated in the school of Edmund 
Spenser, by Dr. Nairn’s predecossor at Merchant Taylors’, 
But though Merchant Taylors’ were not first in the Clive 
competition, they secured the second and third places. 
Eton, on the other hand, won when the subject was the great 
Etonian, Lord Wellesley. It is pleasant to sec school tradition 
and school patriotism successful when the theme is a famous 
Ola Boy who sat once where the writer sits to-day. 

‘The presentation was then made amid applause. 

‘Tux Rev.Dr.J.A.Namwsaid that he wished to congratulate 
the winner of the medal not only as Headmaster of Merchant 
‘Taylors’, but also personally. His success, as they had heard, 
gave Eton a lead over Merchant Taylors’. He liked to 
think of the Public Schools in connexion with India, and 
especially of their famous sons who had gone out to help to 
govern India. He was proud that Clive was at Merchant 
‘Taylors’. That school had been associated with the competi- 
tion from the commencement, and he hoped that so long as 
it lasted Merchant Taylors’ would take a part in it. Honour 
must be given where honour was due, and he wished to say 
that the success of Merchant Taylors’ in this competition was 
ue to his colleague, Mr. Charles Wade, the history master, 
The annual competition was found valuable in the school, for 
the selection of a particular subject or period for study gave 
definiteness and interest to what might otherwiso be vague 
and general, ‘The present intention of Noakes was to pursue 
a career in India, Ho found, and he thought the heads of 
other Public Schools found, that there was now among the 
Doys less interest in India as offering a career in the Civil 
Service than there was formerly. Possibly the changes of 
recent years, however necessary in themselves, were partly 
responsible for this disinclination for the Indian field. But 
he ventured to make a suggestion which he thought worthy 
of consideration, It was that those schools which had 
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fa distinguished record in providing great men for Indian 
service in tht past should be visited by someone of authority 
conversant with the whole situation for the purpose of 
addressing the boys informally to show that there was still 
a career in India, honourable and distinguished, awaiting 
the English boy of the right kind. He must add a word 
regarding one who had passed away, and who had been largely 
instrumental in securing the foundation of the Medal fund. 
‘The memory of Sir Arthur Wollaston was valued by the 
Royal Asiatic Society, but he wished to say that it was 
valued by friends outside, of whom he claimed to be one. 
(Cheers.) 
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Ancient Traditions and Recent Discoveries 





Br ROBERT EISLER, Ph.D. late Fellow of the Austrian Historia! 
Tnstitate at the University of Vienna, 
(Continued from p. 72.) 
ul. 

‘Tue Grazco-Eoyrrian Trapimions —apour THE 
“Cxpwean” Corontzation oF Tae AEGEAN DURING 
awe HyKsos Pentop. 

1. The Hitgn-inscription of Cnossus and the Hyksos World- 

Empire 

Still more remarkable than all previous results is the 
exact chronological coincidence of the new epigraphic 
finds with certain hitherto neglected Alexandrian theories 
‘about the date of the legendary “Cadmus” and his 
expeditions to Thasos, Thrace, Boiotia, ete. 

Ashas been mentioned incidentally at the beginning of 
this inquiry, the greater part of the above-discussed 
copper ingots have been found in a treasury-vault under 
the ruins of the looted and purposely burned? palace of 





+ Paribeni, Le., p. 339 
sembra che non manchino, 
palaces. 

RAS, APRIL, 1923. a 





ici, che V'ineendio non fu casuale a me 
‘Tho same applies to all the large Cretan, 
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Hagia Triada. They certainly belong to the period 
immediately before the great catastrophe which divides 
in Cnossus, Phastus, and Hagia Triada the “Middle” 
and “Late” Minoan periods. 





Fis. 10 
(By kind permission of the British School of Athens.) 

Now the date of this great break in the history of 
“Minoan” culture is synchronically well defined by the dis- 
coveryof the invaluable alabaster lid (Sg.10) with the names 
and titles of the Hyksos king, S/aay or ‘Idyas (‘ntr nfr 
Suér m-R: oR‘ Hiltn’) which lay, as Sir Arthur Evans? 

+ Soripta Minoa, Oxford, 1908, p. $0. CE. Brans, Ann. Brit, School 
of Athoos, vi, p65, fg. 31. Grifith, Egypt. Expl. Fund, Archsol. 
Rep. 1000-1, pp. 37 £ Heyes, Bibel uad Agypten, Minster, 1904, 
p. 7%. ¥. Bissing, Anteil d. igypt. Kunst. am Kunstleben der Volker, 
Munieb, 191 p. 84. 
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has it, “exactly on the confines between the middle and 
late Minoan periods.” On the other side the Horus-name, 


SS 
ze; Va 
‘ink idbsv, “ombracer of |) | consts” (or Iands” ; the 


ini 


last idiogram may also be read t'w)—probably imitated 
from the Babylonian titles &ar kibrati* and Sar matdti?@— 
of this king, his title Aé Jaéwd, “lord of the (desert, or 
foreign, or mountain) lands,”? together with the world- 
wide dispersion of his monuments, which have been found 
—not to mention the Cnossus ointment vaso—from 
Gebelén, near the Nubian frontier, to Bubastis in the 
Delta, in the South Palestinian town Gezer,3 and in the 
neighbourhood of Bagdad,* have lead Professor Breasted * 
to believe in the existence of a great world-empire of this 
conquering king’ extending over the whole of Syria and 
over the islands of the Bgean. 

This theory, which has been accepted by Sir Arthur 











1 Kitrua“ bank of a river”, “shore of soa"; Lidraty, “region, 
territory," Muss-Arnold, 367 f 

# Title given to the Pharaoh in the Amana lettora by the Palestinian 
princes, e.g. No. 83, Kandtzon ; mat, akkad. “land” is written with 
the same ideograph 2 mountains" as Mut A, Sian as Wk hit, 


o | 
igs Roti en 108 10 oe 
og BesktKigs Lenin 108;.010;7,2, 10 OR, 


Me Atw't Hladn, Tho Old Babylonian title Sar bBlati, “king of the 
waniverse,” is applied in the Egyptian form nb-rir, ‘lord of the 
universe" Borarrs ro Sto, Diod., i, 58), to King Senwosret T in tho 
so-called “instructions ” of Amenemmes I (Sethe, Untersuch, 2. Gasch. 
i, 1,10). CE. Lehmann-Haupt, ZDMG., 78, 1919, p. 75, 2.1. 
PERQST., 1004, 295, Macalister, Gezer., i 2585 i, 16. 

« Révue Archeol, Nouv. Ser. rv, 1861, pp. 210, 250. 

# Hist. of Egypt, New York, 1005, pp. 208 
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Evans} by Eduard Meyer? and by Rudolf Kittel,? but 
criticized on account of the “rather slight foundation for 
such a superstructure” by James Baikie,* has quite recently 
received considerable support from Dr. Emil Forrer’s 
valuable observation, that there exists both én the records 
of Hattusa’ (Boghazkewi) and in the Babylonian and 
Assyrian cuneiform monuments an entire lack of 
‘written documents extending over more than three 
centuries, and corresponding chronologically with the 
Hyksos period in Egypt. As it is difficult to believe in so 





Fro. 1. 
(By kina permission of the Brith Museu.) 


long and absolute an interruption of all intellectual life even. 
under the sway of harsh foreign rulers, especially since in 
Egypt itself no such break of literary activity was caused 
by the alien irruption, I should prefer to explain the fact 
by the very simple hypothesis that under the supposed 


* Scripta Minoa, p. 90. See, however, “Palace of Minos” (1922), 
p. 121 

* Geach, a. AILAT2, p, 716, 

* Gesch. Volk. Israel. i 3 p. 98. 

4 Bne. Rel, Eth., vol. iv, Edinburgh, 1018, p. 8908, art. *Hyksos ” 

* Unpublished lecture of the 2nd of March, 1920, before the Oriental 
‘section of the Munich Anthropological Societ 
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Egypto-Pheenician rule over the whole of Western Asia, 
the old Babylonian custom of writing on clay-tablets was 
temporarily superseded by the exclusive use of perishable 
pupyrus-documents under the influence of the Egyptian 
administration and bureaucracy during the alleged 
Hyksos world-empire2 

‘As a matter of fact, the two great eatastrophies, the 
traces of which are so clearly visible on the remains of ald 
the large Oretan palaces, and which are dated somewhere 
about +1800 and +1400 no. by Sir Arthur Evans, 
coincide in a very satisfactory way with the alleged 
world-empire of the Hyksos, “embracer of coasts” 
(+1700 Bc) and with the victory of Thutmosis IIT 


(1501-1447 3.c.), over the “island dwellers 4 Ss 
imjw iw of the Great Sea”, as ib is called in 
Aunmon’s panegyrie upon that king on the famous stele 
of Karnak? 


2. A Neglected Fragment of Conon on a Phonician 
Dynasty ruling over Egypt and Western Asia. 

It has, moreover, been overlooked by most modern 
Egyptologists? that Professor Breasted’s world-empire 
of the Hyksos amd its digean extension was presupposed 
also by & number of Alecandrian scholars, both Egyptian 
and Greek, who had every opportunity of consulting the 
native records in the great Ptolemaic library, and who 
connect these traditions with the legends about Cadmus 
in such a manner that we are forcibly reminded of the 
above-stated chronological coincidence of the Cnossian 

1 This would be anslogous to the use of papyrus (with Aramean 
alphabetic writing) and parchment inthe chancery ofthe Persian world- 
othe histoveity of this Aigean expedition of Thutmoris TI is 
‘questioned for entirely insufficient reasons by the extremely prejudiced 
Professor R. v. Lichtenberg, MV.AG., 1011, 8 p. 7. 


# Seo, however, Maspéro, Hist. Anc. des Peuples d°Orient, p. 16%. 
Pietschmann, Gesoh, d. Phiniz., Berlin, 1889, pp. 251-2. 
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Bian inseription with our early Phomician Kawa 
‘pduuara on the copper ingots of Hagia Trinda and with 
the first conflagration and sacking of all the Cretan 
palaces. 

‘The most important of these texts is a fragment of the 
Greek mythologist Conon? a contemporary of Mark 
Antony, concerning ‘the colonization of the island of 
Thasos, where Herodotus still admired the great Phoenician 
gold-mines and smelting-places of Kowovpa and Aivovpat 
—by the legendary homonymous brother or companion of 
Cadmus: ‘Oi 88 Potvuces rare péya 71 (bs dbyos) toxvor Kal 
OA Tis Aoins KaraoTpeyduevot 7 Basireiov &v O/Bais 
tals Aiyunrlais elxov, oradjvat 88 KiSpov oby ds “EXAqvés 


gaat xard Grow Etpoans ... adn dpyiy piv lav & 
Bipimp unxavduevov wrirreodar ... This is a very plain 


statement that—according to a certain tradition (Aéyos)— 
there was a time when the Phoenicians were somehow 
a great power, and having overthrown a great part of 
Asia, ruled over it from their royal residence in Thebes, 
of Upper Egypt, and that precisely at that time one of 
their princes set out to conquer Europe, that is, the Egean, 
“westland.” As the tradition (Aéyos), quoted by Conon, 
is obviously a polemic against the current Greek view of 
the story (.. . oby ds"Exrmvés act . . .), it must be the 
local tradition of some non-hellenie place or the opinion of 
some barbarian Adyios dimjp—in this case quite patently of 
an Egyptian priest or scholar, just as the numerous parallel 
tales quoted in opposition to Greek myths from 
Heliopolitan or Memphian authorities by Hecatwus or 
Herodotus. Sineea Uéjos about Phanician kings residing 
in Upper Egypt and ruting, not only over the Nile valley, 
but also through a great part of Asia, can refer only to 
the period of the Hyksos dynasty, we have to look out for 





1 In Photios, Bibl. 35, 
* Soo above, p. 63 £., 2. 4 
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it among the various traditions of the Ptolemaic age 
concerning the dynasties between XII and XVIII of the 
Manethonian series. Asa matter of fact Julius Africanus 
and Eusebius of Cwssares,t in their excerpts from Manetho, 
call the Hyksos (dyn, xv) Bolvees Elvor Bacidels, while 
Josephus, omitting these words, only says that others call 
them Arabs” (rw's 8 Xyouew abzois"ApaBas eva)’, The 
difference is easily understood if we remember thatJosephus 
says expressly that he himself used several occasionally 
diverging manuseript editions of Manetho.t Whether 
these divergencies are due to Manetho himself, who may 
have re-edited his book more than once, or to later 
editors is of minor importance ; the essential is that the 
significant detail accords so perfectly with the quotation 
from Conon. As we know for certain that Manetho® 
went considerably out of his way in order to work such 
heroes of Greek pseudo-historie legend as Danaus and 
Alyyrros into the trend of his Egyptian history—he 


2 In Synoell ed. Bonn., i, pp. 19. Of. Buseb. Prep. By, x, 13 
Chron.» i, 187 

# Contra Apionem, i, 14. 

* See Polyaen, vil, 4 “Auaoir (=Abmnose Dyn., 18) dy 7§ xpbs Apabier 
rendu. Cf below, p. 199, on Apollodor xeplvedr.” The native Egyptian 
texte call the Hiyksos ‘Qorw (= DXB). CE the Bend ‘Ammi, Gen. xix, 
38, or ‘Ammnén (cuneiform Amman), “Zhe people," or walad ‘Am, the 
‘ational name of the South Arabian Katabén, or Afug'w, that is (ApeBe) 
Mesvedrai a tribe mentioned, eocording to the Arabian historian Uranios, 
in Steph, Byz., sv. Mésvess. Cf. also the Arabian traditions about an 
“‘Amategite or ‘Adacan dynasty of Egypt, residing in Awar, Caussin de 
Perceval, Hist. Ar., i, 7-18. Yagldi, Expugn. Aeg. ed. Hamaker, 
B. 41, 60 ar. ‘Teberi, Chron., i, pp. 200 f., 2614 Abuifeds, Hist. 
Anteis., pp. 80, 70, 100. 

“After explaining “Teaveoes (iw Bru, vulgar contortion of 2-w 
sort) a8 Bacinets zaméres, he quotes rom another copy (ér burg doreyedpy) 
the explanation aiyudAwros(i¥e-). Cf. Schirer, Geach. dj. Volkes?, 
4ii, 580, n, 66 (Leipzig, 1909). Ea. Meyer, Ag. Chronol., pp. 71 

4 Ba, Meyer, Ag. Chronol., pp. 734, would not attribute to Manetho 
himself the identification of the Hyksos with Phomician kings. 

© Joseph c. Ap. §, 15, 28. F. H. G. Miller, i, 673 (60). Euseb. ap. 
‘Syne. chron., pp. 1854., 298, ed, Dindort. 
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identifies them with Armmais (Horemheb) and Ra‘messes (I) 
or Sethos (I)~I have no doubt that he took quite as much 
trouble for the even more important figure of Cadmus, 
and that we have in Conon nothing else but Manetho's 
version of the Cudmus-legend. 


8. ‘KéBuos and Arpivwe as Egyptians and the Ethnic 
Names of the Hyksos Princes. 


As a matter of fact, there is no difficulty in recon- 
structing the possible rationalistic theories of an Egyptian 
scholar about the Kd8uos-legend. Even as in Greece, 
where the personal name KaBuos is not unfrequently met 
with—for instance, in ‘Thasos,* in Kos,* in Miletos *— 


the personal name {G7 )oxa Kami, “Eastman,” 


“Easterling,” (above, p. 64, n. 8), oceurs in Egyptian docu- 
ments of the 19th dynasty It is a typical slave's name 
like pt Kjtjw't, “the Cretan”;* ptfmrw(A), “the Amorite”; 
Frtw,“ the Arzawa-man”; Fre’, “the Alasiote” (Cyprian); 
pi Rul, “the Luka” (Lycian); ‘-4'd3, “the Matoi- 
woman"; ‘pt Vist, “the Nubian” or “Negro” 
gues, LXX); p2 Hirw (= 53 Gen. xxi, 22) =the Horite, 
pi Sew, the Sasu (= Bedawii); Jwnw-(OYCINIH)-Twrss, 


 Buseb. ap. Syne, Chronogr., 155), Cf, Ba. Meyer, Ag. Chronol., 
pp. 77, 85, Most probably the often represented hundreds of 60 
@aughters of Ramses (II)—s. Broasted-Ranke, p. 356—re 
Manethos of the legendary fifty sons of Aegyptus and of the fifty 
aughters of Danaus. 

2 Rev. Archéol., xii, 1862, 2, pp. 872, 370. Journ. Hell. Stud., viii, 
1887, 429, 98. 

* Horod., 7, 1684. Suid., av. "Exixepuos; Hippoer., ef. 7. 

‘ Beside the legendary, possibly pseudepigraphic historian, the son 
of Pandion, we have I, son of Archelaos of Miletos, Suid., s.v. 
A Roman pablic slave K., an executioner in Cresar’s time, Horace, sat. 
§, 6, 89, is probably also an Toninn Greek. 

"Account lists on an Ostrakon, Brit. Mus., 5630, Nos. 29558, yellow 
8647) ; see W. M. Maller, Or. Lit. Zeit., 1890, No. 2. 38, In the 


seme document oceurs the name XC A Pee bs ) ¥ 


P» Kfijos, “the Kaphtorite” or “Cretan” = Greck Kpnrber as PN. 
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“the Jono-Tyrsenian (jh whe § itl) 1, pen-Hwddr 


=he of Hazor; tnt His, “she of Hatti"*; Maré, “the 
Mugtite® ete, quite analogous to modern Jew’s names 
like “Lissauer”, “Berliner”, “Leipziger”, “Pariser”, 
«“Lemberger”, Torino, Milano, ete. 

Now it is very characteristic of the period between 
dyns. xii and xviii, the so-called Hyksos period, that in it, 
‘and almost only in it, such undistinguished “ barberous” 
slaves’ or rather soldiers’ names—most probably simply 
the current popular titles of the chiefs or generals of the 
respective foreign mercenary regiments who had locally 
and temporarily usurped the throne—occur as names, 
surrounded with the magic cartouches and pompous titles 
‘of Egyptian Pharaohs. We find a “[p$] Nhst”, or “Nhsi”, 
son of the Sun, king of both South and North Bgypt 


4 SAM «the Negro””—reminding us of 


other famous condottiere-tyrants, e.g. of the Roman 
Emperor Pescennius Niger, a Syrian by birth, of the 
Biblical “Cushan” (=the Ethiopian”), Judg.xxxvii, 1-11, 
of Dnvw,! also a Syrian king of Naharain and of Lodovieo 
Gl Moro—brazenly showing off the boomerang ideogram 
of the foreigner after his name,‘ a “Son of Re,” pin. (R)én 








2 W. ME, Maller, As. us Fur, 380, took this to mean : “Our support 
{eatun fs (the) aria.” T prefer to think of a compound ethaio like 
seonerderae (Btls 8, 27; Maro. Herel. per mar. ext» 1, 1+ 
aie e Tak, dese. cone., & Br. Mae, 7, 28. ‘Toearel Harare, 
Soph. ap. Dionys. Hal, 1, 25. 

Por ail these names see Heyes, Bibeln. Ag., pp. 924. 

thao Teg, xiv, 62, Spiogelberg, Z Assyr., xii, 624 Cosperi, 
ZATW., 1900, xxix, p. 268, 


ernie 2 BYTE ASI the aatiatend (inn, 


Diimichen, Googe. Ag., 1748 

Budge, Book of Kings, Landon, 1908, vol, p. 79 (Rapyras Turin, 

vo. Trae, xv, 99; Ahnas, pl. 4, Bland B2). Cf. p. 100, Nebsi, 0s 
jng’s son", either the sane person of rather his #00. 
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e the of Redench = 6 PaiBnvis 


‘the Sinaite; a whole dynasty (xvii) of “Nomad” kings® 


reigning in ‘Thebes: Tiws ( > == ) 1, written 


later also 4 which is simply "2A Tow‘, 


the “errant” or “vagrant” ono, partic, pr. of Hebr. nun 
Avam, x97 “to roam”, or “to wander about”, that is the 
“Nomad” at-Tili, as we should say in Arabic, with the 


2 Stele of Dhwtj-, Brit. Mus, No. 630. Budge, Le. i, p. 80, 0s 
Pen... . thea. Bat the restitution of the <=> on the RNY is quite 
‘certain from the determinative of the high-flying bird. See on Rin-w, 


variant Tow "ORE in tho Siouhe. story, Bins, on 


Weibinschr. Frei. 1819, p 187, where T have fcat explained the old 
‘erucial ethnic of the Rinvw as that of the Gi, Redenneh of tho Sinai 
Peninsula the ‘Payal of Ptolemy, 5, 16, 3: ‘The name was later on— 
in the Now Empire—oxtended all over “Upper” and“ Low 
Radenneh”=Sycia comewhat like the French “Allemagne”, which is 
reant forthe whole land up to the Meml, not only for the real south. 
‘western Alemanian districts). 

Gt. the Qtr dynasty reigning till quite lately over Persia, if 
Pather Anaatase (al Macirig, p. 8064) is right in identifying this 
family name in its vavious forme, Ghadjar, Ketchar, Katchar, Qatchar, 
Ghatchar, with the Turkish word cotchar, ‘a nomad,” which is used 
fom the soveateenth century onwards for the Turkoman, Uzbeg, ete. 

* Seo on these names Sethe, Untersuch. x wg. Gesch., i, Laipeig, 
1806, p. 4, 2. Sethe has well observed that the name—which would 
road (quite nonsensically) @ ' great bread”, if it were Egyptian—j 
probably non-Bgyptian, He supposed syllabic orthography, and ther 
fore transoribed I", ‘The abovo-givon Semitic explanation is of the 
greates: historic consequence, ecause the descendant of these three 
Nomad” kings fs the very ‘Ahamose who expelled the dynasty of 
Avavisfeom Upper Egypt and beoame the founder of Dyn. 18, which 
‘consequently by no means an auochthorous house, but itself « Bedui 
family of Semitic usurpers. This explains the ‘imperialistio Asiatic 
polioy of the New Empire, the froquont new Semitic oan-words of its 
language, the Sutes cult of Dyn. 19, eto. 

“Of. the Arabian tribe Tijdha (sing. Thi) from Tih (Badiet et Tih, 
“Wilderness of Wandering”) = \"Wandering” inthe Sinai—the 
Biblical 'erep néd—from TIN “to wander about” = “the erring”, 
“wandering ones”. ‘There is also a dialectic variant “1. FIVE “to 
errabout”} from this is derived Talm. NI7B “ Arabian nomad”. 
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Egyptian pronoun Skonjen-Re', “whom Re‘ has made 
brave,” his successor, “ the great Nomad” (Twu’8 *), with 
the same Egyptian pronoun Skenjen-Re‘ and Tgw fin IIT 
—the “great strenuous Nomad” Skonjen-Re', whose 
mummy, with a badly smashed head, is in the Cairo 
Museum—all of them obviously very proud of their 
Bedawin origin+ 

Finally there is a prince and “Son of Re'” called 
‘mw ="'Ammw,” the “ Ammonite” or “ Amite”. 
SS REt— mw being written in an affected 
unusual orthography, comparable to the “ philhellenie” 
orthography “ Bayern” (instead of “Baiern ”) for Bavaria, 
introduced by King Max I, or toa modern “Smyth”, ete. 
Finally there is an usurper irsw w' Hirw*=" Arsawi, 
‘a Harri” (Arsawi = “man of Arzawa” in the South of Asia 
Minor) in the later interregnum between Merneptah and 
Sotnekht. 

If Manethos treats “Cadmus’—as he seems to do 
according to Conon’s above-quoted text—as an Egyptian 
prince of the  Phemnician ” (Hyksos) dynasty of Thebes, he 
may well have done so, for all we know, with respect to 
some not yet rediscovered native document mentioning 
a pelty king or prinee of that period named Kémt, even 
as the slave above (p.176, n.5). He has actually recorded 
in his list of Hyksos kings  cortain Iayvan! that is, 


BEN — ait, Bade, Ley 5 88 may be JE Je, 
“sane” twa 
: are irs 


TEETER Feenstra 


|. 75, 4. Badge, Le., i, 10h Gressmann-Ranke, Texte w, Bilder 2. 
‘Alt. Test.; p. 250, Soe, however, Weill, Journ. As. sér. x, vol. xvi, 
1910, p. 285, 

+ The artiole is justified if the name is an Ethnic ono, but to Egyptian 
proper names of kings Manethos never adds che pz at the beginning. 
W. M. Miller's idea, MVAG., 1898, ii, 193), that THeyver could be the 
name ‘2fnn-R* of Apophis I'without the 2° at the end and with the 
article at the boginning is very hazardous. 
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apparently, 3 Kn‘ni, “the Cana‘anan,” a name which 
has not yet been found on any native monument, 

In Josephus, l.c,, the name reads Avayds, and it is quite 
possible to see in the initial Am with W. M. Miller, Le., 
fa remnant of an original Ax(opis)rayvas, the copyist 
having inadvertently jumped from the first + to the 
second; and although I cannot believe that yuds or ayvar 
could be an adequate rendering of & knn Ri, itis yet quite 
possible that Mayravis really Amadis Sknn R:(‘Aaknon Re’), 
for we have the remarkable statements: (1) that Xvas is the 
‘native Phoenician name of the ‘Tyrian Ayyjvwp, the father 
of Cadmus, Phoinix, ete. (Choeroboseus, a late grammarian, 
6th cent. 4.., but with excellent old sources, ap. Bekk. 
aneed. 1181, 20; Etym. Magn., 635, 80), and (2) that 
this ‘Arpjvap father of Cadmus ruled in Egypt, first 
in Memphis, then in Thebes, which corresponds to 
the above-quoted passage of Konon, and with the 
real historical progress of the Hyksos invaders, and 
emigrated thence to Assyria (Nonnus of Panopopolis 








2 hie isa featnre of the grontest interest, becanse it eotresponds 
remarkably with a detail in Manethon’Hylaos-story (Fragm. Hist. ( 

ii 606) which hasbeen considered bitherzo asa pronounced anachrosiam, 
‘The Phanisian invaders are sail to have baile Avacie aa a fron 
fortross against the Auerian, “who wore great pov at that ti 
(tho same pirase as in Konon,adya-n tiger, above, p. 174). We know 
now, from the new Assur-inls, tat asa matter of fact at the end 
of the 11th and ducing the 12th dynasty the Assprian workd-empire 
txtended to the frontiers of Bgypt, Sargon I (B. Forrer: about 2150: 
or 2190 2.0) of Assyria bail bridges (dtr) and a front-work ” ot 
“rontienatructare” (iit pts harvan "Mena fr the “ron ofthe 
land Mobuba” (=Sinai and avedeld), und Sami-Adad (I, Weidner, 
‘0, 1852-1800) again pushed forward the Assyrian frontier to the 
Tebanon and the Mediterranean cosst. Cann‘an and Phenicia were 
“Awyrian provinces at that time and the independence of Egypt wes 
‘hreutened by the old Ansysian worl-empire, Te is this poried which 
established the dominance of the etneiform seript and the Akkadian. 
language in the diplomatic corcespondenoe of Western Asia and Egypt, 
which ean bo traced back to Dyn. 12(W. MI Miller, OL, iv, 1901, 8; 
MVAG., 1912, vi, 3, p. 8, n.2) 
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‘in Egypt, 4th cent. a.v., Dionys. 8,2979)3 Ibis therefore 
quite possible that Manetho may have, for the purpose of 
his theory about Cadmus, identified the Bgyptian king 
An (wis) Héyvav (= the Cananite), ‘Aa-kenon-Re‘ with the 
legendary 'Tyrian Arfvwp, “especially as the inseription 
Mariette mon. div. 88, stating that “ SuteS of Avaris set all 
the lands under ‘A’akenon Re's soles ", seems to prove that 
this king also ruled over an empire such as the Konon- 
Manetho text attributes to the Phemnicians. 

Most probably the qualification of the Hykeos kings as 
Goivixes Basideis and as “Apapes is based in the main on 
a correct interpretation of such kings’ names as Tayvar 
“ the Cananite”, p Rtn, “the Redenneh” or “ Raithenite”, 
Taw“ the Nomad”, mw the “ Ammite”, Just as. 
is in the New Empire simply a name for Cana‘an and 
Syria, so could Manetho take Kdmd, as another name for 
Pheenicia, as the land “east” of Egypt, especially since 
Kedmd, is connected with Kpnt in the classical Sinuhe 
story,and since he may have understood (just as Gardiner 
in his recent edition) Kpnt = Gabalitis-* Gebalene as being 
the well known Kpnt = Byblos. 








1 Nonnus has throughout used good old Alexandrian sources. The 
tradition connecting Kéfyor and his father ‘Arrhrep with the Nile-land 
goes back to Pherecydes of Athens (age of Herodotas), who makes’Ayvup 
marry a daughter of the Nile (FHG., i, p. 88) who begets Kabyos. She 
is called 'arruipén (var. 'Arrusdn, Appa), which could easily be read as 


“an FB.RY, of ‘anh BY RY, a name ooourring 





Soho. IL, 1, 42, “ Agenor” is a descendant 


of he ew cine swig ie Bayan, “com—( 0] £] 3) 


and of her son “Eragon, which is Jp, “that Nil,"” oF pip, 
“chat Apise” bull. Sehol. Eur. Phen, 247: Phoinix (=xoae (0om.), 
above) and Agonor are both sons of "id; Io's father, the 
“waxes ist Bet, the bringer of inundation.” 

1'See Ken. Weihineche., p 188, note to 187 
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4. Swir-n-R Hitn and the Asiatic Campaign of 
* Xoworpis”. 


So far the native documents agree very well with the 
Conon-tradition of the rule of a Phoenician dynasty in 
Memphis and Egypt. But were there ever native 
Egyptian traditions of an Asiatic and even A2gean empire 
of those Egypto-Pheenician rulers which can account for 
the most interesting part of the Conon-fragment? Most 
certainly the statement is not, like Professor Breasted’s 
modern analogous hypothesis, based on an archwological 
collection of the Hian monuments dispersed all over the 
ancient world and corresponding in such » remarkable 
way with the tradition of a Hyksos world-empire. Did 
Manetho know any triumphal inscriptions of an Apopy 
or Hion, attributing to these kings victories over Asiatic 
territories and even over the “islaid dwellers in the Great 
Green”, like those which the Karnak-stele attributes to 
‘Thutmosis ILI, whose royal spouse was a descendant of 
the Theban “Nomad kings”? I believe we can easily 
show that in any case such traditions did ewist and do 
still exist in certain quite well-known Graeco-Egyptian 
legends—that is in the legends of Sesostris and of Osiris 
as conquerors of the Eastern world. 

Ever since Professor Sethe, in his excellent essay on 
“ Sesostris ” first investigated the ancient traditions about 
a world conqueror Serworpis, Yworpis? *Leooworpis,® 
Zecowass, *Vesoris, or Sevozis,s and showed that Herodotus 
meant by his Sesostris one of the XIIth dynasty kings 


2 Untersuch. 2. ig. Geseh., ii, 1, Leipzig, 1900, 

# Malalas, p. 25, 19, and Suidas, s.v. 26erpis, Cramer, Anecd., 2, 
pp. 281, 27, 288, 1. Sethe, p. 8, n. 

¥ m“'Sesoostris,” Ausonius, Ep. 19, 21. But I am not sure whether 
‘the Latin oo is not simply a graphic device to render Greek 

4 **Vesoais in Justin, Orosias, Jornandes, may be a transposition of 
*Seooris or a (minusealar) misreading of Vesoris. “Seo below, p- 181, 
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Senwosrt TI or TS SRL Sa wats 
names formerly pronounced Usertesen by modern Egypto- 
logists, the puzzling problem has remained unsolved, how 
the “comparatively insignificant military exploits” of 
Sn-Wér-t III? could have led to the detailed legend of 
Sesostris’ world-wide conquests, especially in Asia, 
Besides there remained as a minor formal difficulty 
the second sigma in Becwarpes, which Sethe himself ealls 
“inorganic”, 

The solution of this puzzle is offered in a very simple 
way by the monuments of Hian's world-empire’ taken 
in connexion with the above-quoted Conon (Manetho) 
fragment as to the Asiatic empire of the Phoenician kings 
residing in the Egyptian Thebes, if we consider that 
Bian’s Egyptian prenomen® is: the good god, Son of Ret 


° 
Suir m Re’ “made mighty by Re.” |) }) This would 


4 Louvre, 0. 14. Sethe, Lo, Te ="*Man of (the goddess) Wact."” 
‘This explains the form Xuerpis, for the mova n could be omitted and 
Suoért wold equally mean ‘Man of Wért ". This seems to decide the 
question of etymology discussed by Sethe, p. 7, Le. 

* Sethe’s hypothesis that the tradition may have been derived by 
Herodotus from whathe believed to be Sesoatrian trophies in Asia and 
Burope is impossible. This arohwologie or epigraphic method may be 
credited to Professor Breasted, who infers a world-empire of Hian from 
the dispersion of his monuments, but never to Herodotus. The Sesosts 
legend must have beon as popular wherever Herodotus went as the 
story of Alexander Dhu'l Karnaia (Iskender Rumi) in the whole modern 
Orient, or he would not have boon shown the Hittite rock-inscriptionsof 
‘Karabeldere and Bel Kaive and countless other monuments as Sesostrian 
inscriptions. Or if the atteibution of these monuments and countless 
other *Sesosteian columns” was his own idea,—which is quite possible, 
for he criticizes (IT, 108) people who attributed them to Memnon 
(Humbanumennu of Elam)—he must have known the Sesostristale 
before such an idea could have occurred to him. We must not forget 
that Herodotns could not read hieroglyphs, nor even distinguish them 
from “Hittite” eeript 

* Cf, basalt lion of Bagdad, Brit, Mus. 987, our fig. colossal mutilated. 
sithing statue from Bubastis in Cairo, Budge, Kings, i, 95. 
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‘be something like *Susria in cuneiform, and it is nothing 
‘else but the great conqueror’s name Zaorpis, as given by 
Malalas and Suidas, most certainly after good classical 
sourees? The n between the two r’s of Swérn Rt would 
probably be assimilated or blurred? in the popular dialects ; 
bosides it is syntactically superfluous, as Swér R‘ would 
give about the same sense. or for § before r would be 
regular as in Bostra for Bosra, EaBpas for Esra, Asdrubal 
for “azru-ba‘al”, Meorpayu for OND, ete. As to 
Sethe's “inorganie"” second « in Zésworpis, we have 
apparently both in the Turin papyrus and in the Karnak 
tablet® two names of the same type and evidently of the 
same period, of which the latter shows this second :— 


we of (Usk ) ‘Sur it(n) Ri,“ made mighty by the 
disk of Re” and YK (of {Te ) Sewsr ew Ry 
(Karnak tablet No. 44, Lepsins, Auswahl) 


“made mighty of both Jands?4 by Ret” (Lurin 
papyrus, p. 126), and written in Karnak, according to 











Lepsius$ even with three és as offtf== |. ‘This 


4 Seen. 2, p. 182. 

FO Sethe, Le, p. 8: “das n war wohl wegg 
Aegyptisohen after der Fall ist.” 

* Budge, Book of Kings, i, 86. 

+ Upper and Lower Egypt. Prof. H. Schifer kindly writes me 
4{20.4.91) that neither he nor Sethe have any grammatical explanation 


tooteette for torn wt I, ff] 8 aoe ff. Gonashe 
vgn nbachsc onbegroby for. tr un of Rt ade 
ih eft unda” a wth fr the en etn 
Ieee mad mighty oe oi a 

gta Ea Sr No, et athe, Ue. 18 Dy. 08, 


(0 (1{==) + smn eer ate lone wef 


Bénedite.” 





len, wie das im 
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would be in Greek letters, *2e-sowap-tror-pi-s? and con- 
idering with Sethe, Le, p. 9, that in wér the final 7 <> 
may have been worn down at a very early period—as in 





so many other stems of this kind—to an 4 (or) and 


that the vowels of ros may have been toneless. If this 
name did exist—be it even asa scribe’s mistake—in certain 
Bgyptian king’s lists, Sefwogj-twi-Ré would be the nearest 
possible approach to Zecowsrpr-s that could be imagined. 
To sum up: It is easy to see that some rather similar 
names of dynasty xii and of the Hyksos period have been 
fused into one or confused, either unintentionally or— 
much more probably—under the influence of the damnatio 
memorice against the Hyksos invaders. Sn-swért (dyn. xii) 
should give regularly *Zeowe(r)ps with n, or Zeowas 
with n if the » was spoken asa j (wosje) and thet ignored 
asin "Iovs,GCG for Ist. Both these forms could easily 
be mistaken im Greek for an oventually existing name 
Zegowa(r)pis = Sewsr thuj Ri, or Zeaéwass, as Diodorus, that 
is fo say, Hecataeus of Abdera, speils the great conqueror’s 
name, especially as the Greeks of Naueratis had a habit 
of writing their ny’s as ¢, indeed, very like their 
sigma’s? Dropping the n, S-wért = “man of Wosret” 
would give Yao(r)pt-s, that is, almost exactly the same 
sounds in the spoken language as the etymologically 

2 o, the ob or pup of the Greek, is occasionally, as its name shows, 
aweign. 

2 Bor the vowel of Ref. cuneiform Manackpiria, Nimurria, ete, for 
Ma-bpr-R! and Nem'¥-R'. ‘The form Zesupraaw given by Bratosthenes 
(Budge, Le, Lexiv) looks very much as if it had originated through 
‘2 transposition of the very similar minaseule letters ¢ and p from 
*zwsozpra, which would porfeotly eoecespond to Seer R* cl 

"Seo the table of alphabets appended to Earl's Handbook of Grook 
Epigraphies, 2, Munich, 1914. ‘The form 2eedyxseu is due to a con 
fasion of the great conqueror with the Pharaoh Sheshook of Dyn. 22 
(cf. Joseph. ant, vii, 10, 2, 8), whose Palestinian expedition is recorded 
in the LXX, and had therefore to be mentioned and discussed by the 
native Egyptian historians. Sheshonk (Zoéeaxos, Joseph., Howry 
‘Attic. is indeed called Sesonchusis-Xerdyxweus in Busebins’ quotations 
from Manetho (Budge, Kings, i, hx) 

RAS. APRIE. 1928, 8 
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different name Swér-n-R* or Swir-(n)-Ri of Hian, the 
“Hyk-sos”: whose basalt-lion was found near Baghdad, 
and who, therefore, must have penetrated with his army of 
Bedouin camel-riders and Cana‘anite horse-chariots? into 
theveryheartof the Assyrian world-empire. Nothingeould 
be easier for the learned Egyptian priests, whose hatred 
against the Hyksos is so patent in every word of the 
Greek traditions about them, than to attribute the military 
exploits of Swér-n-R' Hésn to the older $-n-wér-t III of 
dyn. 12, whenever they discussed this greatest asset of 
their national “gloire” with their Greek interlocutors. 
It is by no means necessary to believe in the reality of 
a gigantic overland expedition of Swér n R‘ Hein across 
the Taurus into the heart of Asia Minor and again over the 
Bosphorus into Scythia. Most probably a prince from the 
North-Syrian Ja'adi* empire of “ Sam'al”, that is the one 

2 Setho has wall observed (Nacht. Gatt. Ges. Wiss., Geach. Mitt, 
1016, 1874) that the Egyptian namo of tho horse, atm, is Cana‘an 
DO, a dual with the specific Cana‘aneean ending -im, instead of -in 
(Arabic or Aramean). As the word ie probably originally an Aryan o 
(agen), it should be observed that according to Arsian (ef. Suid, ev. 
‘Mdpio) the Pasthians Unoke into their later dwelling-lands “at the time 
of Sesostris, king of Baypt, and of the Seythian king "IaSéons” 
(obviously ParBienr = Gandif, the frst Kossacan king !). 

2 They did not breathe a word to Herodotus of the whole Hyksos 
aynasty 

2 Téwemay conolude com the naine¥a(p. 187, 2-1), thatthe Ja‘adi or 
Ja'udi “WN? of Samal—mentioned in the Kalamtwa, Hadad, and Pana- 
tnuwa intoriptions of Sendjirli—played a prominent part in 
tion of Semitiopeoples who subdued Egypt and established the“Hyksos” 
dynasty, this would explain why the Hyktos are rogalatly called the 


rte LS, 


Breasted, Hist Bg. 215; Maspéro, Bt Beyptol, i, p. 198; R. Weil, 
owen. As, 1 aée 1915, 5, p. 85y 7 of, Gro, La Malaria, 1601) by the 
Egyptians; why the “ plagoe-infected” onesare continually mentioned 

tll the Gree accounts of the Hyksos period, and why finally the 
ria of the Jews (Jeli DPTVP) was brought into connexion with 
‘the expulsion of the "IN" Ja'udi-Hyksos by all the Hellenistic historians. 
I the name evadi, Ja’udiis Somitio, tcan easily be explained as “the 
oppressors” froin VIN or “TN, and Egyptian s'8d%, “calamity,” 
“oppressor,” “plague,” may wall be the same word, 





























ant” ones (o.g. Pap. Sallier, 5, 15 
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place where the name Haian* has been found again in 
the genealogy of a ruling family, who had subjected 
Mesopotamia and ruled over Cana‘an and Egypt, and who 
had the fleet of the Phamician towns at his disposition, 
could easily frighten most of the Asianic petty kingdoms 
into voluntary allegiance to his empire and into a revolt 
against the over-lordship of Hattusa, re-uniting in this 
way all the land, which had once belonged to the world- 
empire under the powerful sceptre of Sargon I of Assur 
(2180-50 or 2000-1982 n.c.) (see above, p. 180, n. 1). 

If this Egypto-Phanician world-empire was thus based 
to a great extent on the naval power of a Phoenician 
thalassocracy, Conon's story about “Cadmus” colonizing 
the mining districts of ‘Thasos and Boiotia, the well- 
established simultaneous burning of the Cretan palaces, 
and the contemporary Hian inscription of Cnossos are all 
explained in the simplest way. On the basis of a 
Pheenician naval supremacy even the apparently 
fantastic exaggerations of the extent of Sesostris’ 
‘empire—its extension into Thracia, Seythia—enter into 
the domain of sober historic probability. Having subdued 
the Minyan? thalassocracy of Crete, the Phcenician galleys 
would certainly not fail to sail through the Bosphorus 
into the Black Sea and to take up the former sea-trade 








2 Sayoo, PSBA, x 
“Lidebarski, Bph., 1915, iii, 295, 200, 
* The Cretan Ainge, that is MlFus 8 difforent spelling of 
Menweas, Mivas, the ‘Minyan” (Fick, Griech. PN#, 429; F. Hommel, 
Grandr., 68,). As PN “ Menuas” occurs in the Chaldie inseriptions of 
‘Van about 800 n.c. (Hommel, 1.0.) and—most characteristically—as 


a pines = Gell} Kees “atest 


from the lands of the Phomicians”, in the Sinuhe story (oge of 
Sesostris I). The Armenian landscape Mids (Nicol, Damase., ef. 
‘oseph. Antq., i, 8, 6) is mentioned as Afinua in tho Gudea-inseriptions 
(tate B, 6,4). Cr. the Muvds 7 round Orchomenos, Mivsin Thessaly, 
in Phrygia, the island Moéix between Pathmos and Lade with the 
Gifferent islands and towns ealled Mode. 


1001, 96; Littmann, SBAW, 1911, 985; 








See 
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of the wAevodvrev card vdéxos Muvvdv? with the Colchian 
gold-coast and with the Scythian tribes on the northern 
shore of the Black Sea? As the Egypto-Semitie pirate- 
traders established settlements for the exploitation of the 
gold-mines of Thasos and of the Thracian Pangaion, they 
certainly garrisoned the gold-coast at the Phasis-delta, 
where the natives collected the gold-dust of the Caucasian 
rivers with the famous gold fleeces? Herodotus was 
apparently quite right where he speaks—from autopsy— 
of a Sesostrian colony of circumeized Egyptian soldiers at 
the mouth of the Phasis, among them black-skinned, 
wooly-haited Nubian Matois and—according to an 
ingenious observation of Dr. Emil Forrer ‘also the 
Shardana mereenaries of the Egyptian army of the New 
Empire, 


8. The Conquest of King Osiris and the Hyksos King 





Apparently Swér m Ri Ht%n was not the only great 
conqueror of the Hyksos dynasty. The inscription of 
Apophis ‘Akenon Re’, “under whose soles the god of 
Avaris sot all the lands,” has been mentioned on p. 181. 
Most probably the other Apophis, too, ruled over a world- 
wide empire, for we have in Syncellus’ extracts from 


2 Pindar, Ol, 4 69. 

2 Honco tho genealogical connexion of “Cadmus” and ‘Phoenix 
with Phinous of Selmyidensos and #udxons, 

® Strabo, 11, p. 499; Appian, b. Mithr., 108 Phin, n. b. 88, 16, 

ing of the Egyptian rite of eivoumeision practised by 

3 and tho Egypto-Colchians, Herodotus say (i, 105 
“Twill add a farther proof of the identity of the Egyptians and 
Coichians. ‘These two nations weave their linen in exactly the same 
is away entirely unknown to the rest of the world. 
Tinon is called by the Crooks Zepborucn.” Evidently 
hoplites of the Sesostrian army were Shardan, just like Manali 
most famous lansqenets. In peacefal times, when they “lay” low”, 
thy may have taught the natives che special technique of Bgyptian 
Tisen w 
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Manetho? the significant words that Sesostris was held 
second only to “Osiris” by the Egyptians (ds in 
Abperion werd"Oorpwvpiirov vouteBjvai). This shows that 
‘Manetho was already acquainted with the story of the 
victorious campaigns of Osivis throughout the whole 
ancient world, the novelistic development of which is 
given—not after Hecatmus of Abdera, but possibly after 
Euhemerus or Leon of Pella *—in Diodor., i, 15,4205, 17 
(ef. Plut, de Isid., 13.and 72). This tradition of Osiris as 
a conqueror * and Egyptianizing eivilizer of the whole 
oleovadim has no foundation whatever in the genuine 
Egyptian myths about the martyred suffering corn-god 
and vegetation spirit Osiris, << aKa Weir. 

On the other hand the fact that certain Egyptian 
theologians did not hesitate to derive the name of the god 


<_ a Qh. Usiri (to <> wasir)) from “f wér, « mighty,” 


Sethe, Ley p- 18, oh p 3 The fact that Josephus (Antiq, 
10, 2 3) ascribes the Asiatic campaign of Sesostris, as related by 
Herodotus, to Sheshonk of Dyn, 22 is no reason for doubting with 
Sethe, Le, the Manethonian origin of Synceliuy’ extracts about 
“Sosostris®, For Josephus certainly used other Egyptian sources 
besides Manetho and certainly several editions of Manet. ‘The use of 
the form Zoizanos—instead of the Manethonian Séewyxi ot Zeedyxwos— 
shows that Josephus hts used a Jewish-Egyptian soutee dependent on 
‘he LXX in this lace, Seoclso Wiedemann, Theol. Lit. Zeit, 1901, 1864. 

* Thus Hiller von Gertriogen in Pauly. Wissowa, i, 1078, 1.13. Ch 
Steph. Byz, av. Busirs, 

Pte rly eae Afyurroy Gedy typbs Adpor, Clemens, strom, j, 213 
Angastin, Civ. Doi, xi, 1; Jacoby in Pasly-Wiss., vi, 068, 1169. Cf 
E. Schwarts ibid, ©, 71, 43-89. 

‘The deseription of his eampaiges is exnctly parellel to the descrip- 

nd Arabia to 

India’s frontiers, through the lands of Asia and over the Hellespont into 

Thracia, He, too, erects everswhere his insribed vietory-pllars. Tho 

tendency of the Hellenistic author becomes transparent where he gives 

a! two sons—one clad in a dog’, the other in « wells 

skin, who accompany their father a5 loaders of hip army—as Anubisand 

Maxidor (forthe correct woll-god's name WYp-u8, possibly with regard 
to nb, " protection ”) and makes him Osies’ vicorey for Macedonia, 
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and to translate it with S8pos) “the strenuous one,” ” 


Jeads to the simple explanation that the “ world-conquering 
king Ositis” is not the God <> Jj, but a human “ good 


god,” “JJ, one of the historic Egyptian kings of the 
imperialistic” period, who strove to extend the 
boundaries of the Pharaonie empire far beyond the realm 
of the old “nine bows”. Nowa king, whose name could 
‘be transeribed"Oaipis or Ugiri—more correctly *Ao-ovoypt— 


is the other Apophis s usr BR’? the “Great 


Mighty Re”, 

If this predecessor of Swér m Ri Htin-Zéorpis was an 
even greater conqueror than the owner of the Baghdad 
lion, we can understand that p$ Ao-ovcrp, in Greek Bovoipes,? 
became the one really popular name of a powerful 
Egyptian ruler with the Greeks‘ A “name to conjure 





2 Plat, des, 87, 48. 

2 Budge, 5, p. 99; hind, Pap., ph i; Calro-door Ree, Trav., xiv, 
21, No. xxx; Navillo, Bubastis, 2,86. 

4 Whether the names taérpie and Malays are p3 Usiri or p3 Wirt or 
P2 WirR‘Tdo not know. ‘The intial B for pis analogous to Bato 
‘pr Usiri, the placoname of the four Egyptian towns of this name 
(Sethe, Poaly-Wiss, i, 1073). 

* Teas been an egregious mistake of modern historians to follow the 
‘pinion of Hratosthones (Strabo, 17, p. 802) that there never was an 
Egyptian king or ruler of any kind called Busiris. Even so Herodotus 
2, 45, was misled by his Egyptian informants into deny! 
possiility of the Busiian human sacrifees (about them see Lefébure, 
Ephinx, ii, 8, p. 120). Most obviously the legend alludes to the typical 
representation on the Egyptian triumphal monuments of victorious 
ings ofall ages: the king saying with his archaic ceremonial weapon, 
the stone mico, a horde of kueeling prisoners of war of diferent foreign 
races, while the god of the temple in question leads a long row of 
fettered prisoners from vanguished lands and cities towards the king, 
to whom he presents the sword of vietory (Sethe, MVAG., 1918, 416) 
Especially images referring to the annual feast of ‘slaying tho 
Tontjxe” (Cepart, Rev. hist el, 49, 1901, pp. 208, 2271), ue. the Syrian 
“tevira, the sacrfioo of tho “'Typhonian ” men (a4jw/) (Blut. de Te, 
78; Diod., i, 84) may well have given rise to the legend of Greek (Tonian) 
prisoners ‘storiiced regularly by © cruel Egyptian king. If the 
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with”, like that of the Assyrian Ninyas—Tukulti-Ninua 
according to E, Forrer—of “Semiramis” (Samurammat), 
or of the Cretan Minos; like that of Alexander the Great 
in the whole near East, or of Attila, the Hun in the 
German medieval sagas. 
‘Thus,apparently,SwérnR Hn and‘As- Wér-R Apophis, 
the two world conquerors, “Sostris” and “Osiris”, of 
Greek legend, really mark the transition from the peaceful, 
defensive policy of the Old and Middle Empire to the new 
militavist and imperialist age of the New Empire, brought 
about by the introduction of new tactics with Cana‘anite 
war-chariots into the Egyptian army, by the adniixture of 
the warrior-blood of the desert tribes into the new 
dynasties, and by the prevalence of the Phoenician 
manufacturers’ pirates and merchants trading spirit over 
the agricultural, autarchic, and peaceful mentality of 
the genuine old-fashioned and conservative Egyptian 
fellab, 
6. Cadmus as Contemporary of Busivis or Proteus, 
Having identified p2 ‘Ao-si-Ri Apophi with the 
xenophobe king Busitis of the Greeks, and having found 
‘triumphal "Seederpitor oxfha did exist in Thracia, Asia Minor, and 
Syria, they certainly showed Stain ioanlly also called 
Tiron R* (Budge, i. 160) or p3 ek R'Bodepir in this position. ‘The 
arresting of all" foreiguers landing in tho Delta refers simply to the 
‘enorgetio measures of protective marine-poliey against the Greek 
(Ufkib.w ot Hellopian) picates, which we know to have been taken by 
soveral Egyptian rulers after the 11th dynasty, and which certainly 
became more disageeeable for the J14rd.waiter the Phoenician mariners 
held the delta harbours. ‘The story of Herakles and Busirs is quite 
analogous to the Theseus and Minos story; as Minos in the on 
Athenian literature, so Busirs ig also oocasionally described as e great 
law-giver. If the story of the world-eonquering Osiris in Diodorus (eo 
shove) makes Basitis the resident or Zocxm denene of the absent Osiris, 
this is clearly an Egyptian poplar etymology explaining the name as 
bi Usiri in “place of Osiria”. Heeateas (Diodor., i 48), who places 
Busiris moro than 1,400 years—evidently one Sothis pariod— after 
Menas—that is about 2000'R.0. after the short ehronologs—and makes 
im found a dynasty of eight kings, with another Busiris at the end, 
seems to mean the two Apophises of the Hylesos period with his to 
Basirises, 
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Conon (or Manetho) connecting “Cadmus” with the 
world-empire of the Hyksos dynasty, we shall not be 
surprised to find “Cadmus” treated by other ancient 
historians as a contemporary of “ Busiris”. 

In the Chronicle of Eusebius*—where we should a prioré 
expect to discover Manetho’s version of the Cadmus 
Jegend—we find a passage which, although somewhat 
connected with the above analysed fragment of Conon, 
is yet manifestly derived from another source. In the 
year 560 of Abraham, that is 1456 3.c., there is the 
following. entry : “Golf Kal KéSyos dad On8av war’ 
Atyuntov (= on the Nile) &erBérres els rh Zupiav® Tipov 
ai ¥iBiv05 Bacidevaay’ (Jerome: Phoonia et Cadmus de 
Thedis Aegyptionum profedti apud Tyrum et Sidonem 
regnaverwnt), and to the same year: Bovoipss ard rv 
Neiov rérov erupima ... Flvovs xaréOve. This is 
parallel to another passage of Konon (32), which has 
‘been traced back with convincing arguments by Hoefer, 
to the Hanryuiard of one Hegesippos of Mekyberna,4.a local 
historiographer of Pallene of the early Alexandrian age: 
=. Kdduos, 26" ob owaraipe Lpareis Abyiarrov rhy 
BovoipiBos 848d Racidelav and to Philargyrus in Virg. 
Georg. IV, 30... Pallene insula... hame Proteus 
quondam propler Busiridis crudelitatem Aegypto petit. 

Its, however, highly improbable that Eusebius’ notice 
should be derived from Hegesippus; for the mention of 
*Proteus, whoin the Greek historians held to be con- 
temporary with the Trojan war, because of Odyssy, 
5365, 885, does not accord with the date 1465 n.c., 
assigned to “Phoinix” and “Cadmus” in Eusebius, since the 
fall of Troy is placed in the years a.p. 1059 by Phereeydes, 





 Migne, Patrologia Gracca, xix, 983, ef. Patrol, Lat, xxvii, Chronic. 
Hicronymianum ad ann. 500.  Synkel., p. 1520, 


2 Note the difference against es*Aeauplar in Nownos, above, p. 180, n. 1. 
+ Konon, Greifswald, 1890, p. 55. “ a 
+ Ch frgen. 6, Fragm. Hist. Grace, 4,424, 
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1096 by Isocrates, 1171 by Sosibius, 1183 by Eratosthenes, 
1198 by Julius Africanus, 1208 by Kastor, and 1884 by 
‘Timeus? If Eusebius had known or used a source 
connecting “ Proteus” with the Ké8uov dmroixia, he would 
have mentioned Proteus and placed the respective entry 
somewhere about the much later year of the fall of Troy. 
Consequently he must have used another source and 
may be considered as an independent witness for the 
Codmus-Busiris synchronism, 

How Proteus came to be connected with Cadmus is easy 
to guess, if we read in Herodot,, ii, 112, that his réuev0s, 
south of the Ptah temple of Memphis, is the Tupiov 
orparémebor, the “camp of the ‘Tyrians”, and that round it 
dwell Phenicians from Tyrus. ‘The historian who first 
spoke of the flight of king Proteus and Cadmus and made 
it coincide with the rule of the legendary xenophobe king 
Busiris, has certainly thought of a general ejection of the 
Phoenician pérouor of Memphis, in a similar way as 
Hecatacus of Abdera (below, p. 196) interpreted the 
Danaus and Cadmus legend. 

Diodor. i, 62—that is to say Hecateeus—gives as the 
Egyptian name of the king, who was called according to 
Herodotus,l.e.,in the language of the Greeks IIparets, Kérns? 
and adds that he was not of royal descent. ‘The equation 
of Greek Ipwreis with Egyptian Kérns or rather Xérms® 
is easily explained: the well-known Egyptian title A&y-* 





9 iit. a « prince” (= princeps), Gerinan « Furst, furist ” 
(S* first”), a “count” (from 22.4), “front” (mht, “at the 
front”), is, indeed, an exact equivalent to the Greek word 


3 Ginzel, Hab. d. Chronol. Leipz, 1911, ji, 359. Manetho makes the 
fallof Troy coincide with the last king of dyn.19 (Oovspu), Pliny (38, 65) 
swith Ramses II, others with 3ééas (Schol. Odyss., 14, 278 ; Eustath, 
Cram. Anecd. Paris, i, 488 ; Sethe, Sesostrs, 8). 

2 Sethe, ibid, 

# Ot. Diodor. 5, 64. Cf. Heeateus, Kip for Herodotus (2, 127), 
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Tporeis—as also see the Semitic Ké8uos ‘ap, literally the 
“fore” man, the man “at the front”? The function of 
such a title as a kind of personal name—as people used to 
call Bismarck “der First”, Luitpold of Bavaria “der 
Regent”, and Wellington “the Duke ”—is not unheard of 
in Egyptian. We know eg. one prince and governor of 


Nubia (18th dyn.) named simply pt Sr KE ff A « the 
Regent”? an “Hyksos”-king Mr mé.w, “leader of 
armies” ="General” who may or may not be identical 
with Manetho's first’ Hyksos-king Zaavis = éalit = the 
Sultan ox “Commander”. Its, therefore, not impossible 
that a ruler “not of royal descent”, that is a usurper, 
should have been known as “ the Count” or “the Prince” 
of Memphis, ‘The supposed synchronism of this ‘Kérms’ or 
“TIpwrets’ with the Trojan war, that is, according to the 
Graeco-Egyptian scholars with the end of dyn, 19, might 
Jead one to think of the Syrian usurper bailing from 
Axzawa (above, p. 179, n. 8) and ruling about 12000.6,, that 
is just about the time of the fall of Troy, according to the 
dates of Julius Africanus and Kastor (above, p. 193, ». 1). 

‘The fight of this Egyptian Proteus to Pallene is also 
alluded to by the learned Alexandrian poet and librarian 
Lycophron (born between 820 and 325 nc) in his 
“Alexandra”, where vv. 115 ff are explained by the 
commentaries? on that abstrusely enigmatic poem, probably 
‘on the basis of explanations by the author himself, as 
referring to the flight of the Egyptian Proteus to Pallene, 
in the ‘Thracian Chersonesus and to the subsequent 
marriage of the hero with Topdyn, the eponymous heroine 
of the homonymous town. ‘The latter detail shows that 








} Therefore = ‘the Eastern one”, because of the Hibla towards 
* Badge, Le., i, 153, 
* Ibid, i, 69. 
iudge, Hist. of Egypt, iii, 146;. 
* Schol. Lycophr. Alex. ed. Scheer, fi, 60, 
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Lycophon and Hegesippus, of Mekyberna, are not 
dependent on a common source, for the latter calls the wife 
of Proteus not Topdin, but Xpusovin “know-gold”, 
obviously with reference to the Cadmean discovery of gold~ 
ore in the neighbourhood of the Thracian Pangaion? It ia 
very interesting to obsorve that, according to the above- 
‘mentioned commentators of Lycophron? the dwelling- 
place of this Egyptian drowia of Proteus and Cadmus, 
that is the delta of the Stryinon, was called little Zgypt : 
“adkeras yap md ris xaraavpautins trvos ris Netdou”, 
‘4 reason which might be believed to point to a region 
situated on the Syrian coast, where, indeed, all the harbours 
and roads are continually choked with sand and mud by 
the current coming from the Nile-mouths, but cortainly 
not for the region around the mouth of the Strymon. 
Since we know that Aiywrros is the Hyyptian %g)(‘t) 
the “flooded land”, the “inundation region”? and not 
at alla Greek word applied to the Nile delta and valley 
by Greek sottlers, it might possibly be a vestige of early 
Egypto-Phoonician colonization’ Unfortunately we do 
not know whether the name is old and popular or whether 
it is Inte and due to a comparison of the Strymon-delta 
with the Nile-nouth region by later learned geographers 
or seafarers of the Hellenistic age, 

In all those traditions king “Busivis” of Egypt plays 
the part of a “Pharaoh oppressor” in what may be termed 
a Phoonician “exodus” legend, while Cadmus, Phoinix, 








Clem, Alex. yp. 207B> Aristotlo>Hollanikos (Crusius in Roschor' 
Myth, Lex.y i, 180i), Kalyan... perdaha xpured 1 wep Heyystoy 
rerdyre bo. 

°S0o wlao Steph, Bys.y vs Afyurror: ors 3 eal Addy Alyeroy pope 
‘Tumpol, dio Aethioponlinder, Fleckoisn Jub, Sopp. 16,1014, 174. 
Bee, however, B, Maas, de Aesch. Suppl, pp. xxi, xxiv 

*'Seo B, Naville, Joutn, Bgypt. Archeol, vol. i, 1917, 

4 Tn viow of what has boon conjectured above, p. 188, 0 
trade-sttlomonts on the shor» of the Black Sca, the ancient. name 
Aegypas (Googe. Rav., iv, 6, p- 1983) for tho modern ‘aldo in the 
Dota of the Danube might also be remembered. 
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Proteus, ete,, figure as the Moseses and Aarons leading the 
Semitic emigrants from Egyptintoa new and happier land. 


7. Cadmus and Danaus. 

‘This characteristic view of the Cadmus legend is taken 
also in a fragment of Hecatwus of Abdera or Teos 3 the 
author, who composed his philosophical history of Egypt 
during the reign of Ptolemy I, relates how the Egyptians, 
in order to assuage a god-sent plague (see above), 
drove out of their land a number of hereties and foreigners 
who would not conform to the national cults,*and thereby 
irritated the gods against the natives: the bravest and 
most strenuous of the exiles emigrated els ry" Erna wad 
-rwvas éripous rémous, Exavres &Ewodéyous tpyeudvas, dv shyoduro 
Adivaos kai Kuduos ray Gav erubavéararot. 6 88 wohis Xdos 
eerrece els thy viv wadavudimy "TovBaiav. 

It has long been noticed* that this is an attempt to 
combine the Greek legends of Danaus and Cadmus with 
the well-known popular contamination of an account of 
the expulsion of the Hyksos with the Jewish exodus- 
traditions. ‘The latter combination—which is certainly 
not without some foundation of historieal truth, and which 
goes back in part to the Biblical exodus documents 
themselves —needs a special investigation. ‘The story of 
“Danaus”, living first in Libya, then in Egypt, and 
emigrating thence before the wrath of Alyumros to Argos, 








2 Phot. IDL, i, 48, cod, 244; Diodor. xl (15), 8, 2, p. 542, Wessling. 

2 Te is a standing complaint of the Bgyptian sources ‘against the 
‘*Hyksos” that they neglested the cults of the Egyptian gode—showing. 
thereby the trae Bedawin spirit. Seo the Stabl-Antar inseription of 
Queen Hatshepsut, th story of Soknen Re's fight against Apophis, who 
knew none of the gods but his lord Seth of Avaris and the Setaekht 
inseription, quoted above, p. 179, n. 8. Hin éerper calla himselt 
“heloved" not by Ret, ot Seth, ete.—but ly his own genius (bs)! 

2 Ewald, Altertimer d. Volkes Taree, i, 120 

4 Thas very acutely K. Dyro® in Helmol’s Weltgesch.*, 
1014, vol. ii, p. 271. T have treated the subject in detail i 
fanpablshed lestare before the Munich Oriental Society in 1929 about 
the brothersof Joseph as sard milné= "shepherd princes” (Gen. xiii, 6). 
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is manifestly the popular Greek version of the invasion 
of the mixed rabble of Libyans and seafaring Algean 
pirates—among them the D&iniwnt (= *daniFoves to 
Advaoy, like Avedoves to Adevos-Ruwk}), and 


(eR AD mt \~ is 
AkawaS = AgaiFo! — into the Western-Nile delta 
during the old age of Ramses II? the king with 
the countless sons, above, p. 176, n. 1—and of their 
subsequent expulsion under Merneptah (about 1220 B.0.). 
Nothing could be more plausible than the flight 
of the vanquished pirates in their galleys to the 
shore of the Peloponnesns, where they seem to have 
imported the Egyptian name Atymzos, “flooded land,” to 
acertain Argive cape, still known to the age of Hecateous of 
Miletus? and the Egyptian names "Ivayos, "Iw, “Erragos, 
Ayxipén (above, p. 181, n.1), and perhaps also Bop-w-ru-s 
Pr n iw“ king of the coastland” into the genealogy of the 
Argive kings. ‘The connexion of this “ exodus ” with the 
expulsion of the Hyksos is quite arbitrary.t Possibly 
there may be a confusion of Danaus and the Diimiwn’ 


with the inhabitants of the Hyksos city Zo'an <A) @ 
Din=Tiivs at the bottom of it, perhaps not even that. 


1 The Egyptian orthography =AgatFor shows that primavily the West 

maschel's article 

fo "Anat (Arr. 

‘pl., 84), a name which has beon plausibly derived by Sehiefner 

from the Abichasian word dgd ‘*constlwellers ”. Tt is the Caucasian 

equivalent of the later Greck term #repiroi="“eoastmen”. The Advaoe 
oF *aandFoyes are tho people living on the Baxdn = “the dry land”. 

+ Breasted-Ranke, p. 358; Breasted, Records, sii, 876, 579. 

+ PHG,, i, p. 28, No. 357; Sobol. Eurip. Orest., 872, od. Schwartz, 
5, p. 185, 31, 

‘Eusebius, Chion., Hieronymus, Le., places the fight of Danaus 
twenty-five yoars bofore that of the arowle Kabuov into the year of 
Abraham 535=1481 nc. He knew Hecatwns’ theory and meant to 
ctitioize the implied synobrovism. ‘The Parian marble chronicles (ed. 
Flach, Tuebingen, 1883; FHG. j, 539) place the immigration of 
‘Cadmas into Thebes at 1519, that of Danaus into Argos at a.D. 1511. 
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‘There remains again the connexion of the KéBuov dmrouxla 
to the Hgean with the Hyksos-age, this time not with 
the acmé of the Phcnician empire over Egypt, but with its 
final overthrow. ‘The statement of Diodor. Sic. I, 23, 4, 
that Cadmus, the eriorns of @f(8as3 in Boiotia came thence 
from the apparently homonymous Egyptian town @78a— 
#8 tpito?—is certainly derived from Hecatweus of Abdera, 
like an analogous passage in Charax of Pergamon. 


8. The Cadmean Colonists described as Arabians by Apollodorus, 
Polemon of Ition, Lysimachus of Alexandria, 

We have already mentioned incidentally (above, p. 175, 
n. 8) that according to Josephus’ excerpts from Manetho, 
“eertain people said that the Hyksos were Arabians, 
One of these Alexandrian authors, who defended this 
opinion—probably Ptolemaeus of Mendes ‘—is used, but 
not quoted by Polysenus (Strateg,, vii, 45 4.0. 162), where 
he speaks of the campaign of the conqueror of the Hyksos, 
Almose, against the “Arabians” (... Auais &v 1 mpis 
ApaBas wodéup). 








2 ‘Tho name is probably akin to that of the Thessalian (Phthia) and 
Asianie towas ef in the Troas, of8 near Miletus, and #8 in 
Kataonia; and also @ffara of Lyctonia; seo Fick, Vorgriech. O.N., 
78, 81, 128. As r and @ may altoraato in **Asianio” languages, wo 
aight with Prof. Sayce, JSBA., ix, 1898, 19, compare also rab, 74Bea, 
and Carian or Lydian réaa ‘rock *, Of = “colles” in old Ttaian and 
Grook dialects, Varro, do ro Rustica, 3,1, 6. Lewy, Semit. Fremdw., 
. 208, would derive eaac from MD= “ark” because of the Phebaa 
legend about the * Ogygian” flood. Of Steph. Bys. 8, rabapr: bin= 
sbéros (=F) 

# Sethe, Z.A0. 45, 85. 

2 Mythoge. Gr p. 324 Westermann ; fr. 18. FHG., ii, p. 689, 0 
uddy§ Kédin Boydrap Neyer wvfoas rp 200 dgov aby Bb alba Cebraroy 
era 8 Rdtpor Bre a rupb ton epee nal sera alr Abyoerey Atriooo 
rp boone. 

"He is the author to whom wo ean most probably trace the Greek 
rontions ofthe conquest of Avaris by”Ausou (Tatian, Or. ad Graecos, 
©. 38. Buseb, praep. ov. x, i HM Gaist ; Clem, Alex. Str i, 21, 101, 
Euseb., Le, x, 12,2. JuliueAfcic. ap. Baseb., Le., x, 10, 10; Syneell. 
Dind., i, 120, 981 ; [Justin], Cob. ad Graee,, e. 2. 
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Ifwe find in Strabo, x, 447, that Apollodorus of Athens, 
the pupil of the great Alexandrian philologist and inter- 
preter of Homer, Aristarchus, classifies in his treatise on 
the Homeric “ship catalogue” the companions of Cadmus 
immigrating with the hero into Eretria and colonizing 
Pallene (above, p. 192,) as Arabians (Apafes of Kdbuyp 
awbuaBdores)? it follows that he connected on the one side, 
like Konon, the Cadmus-legend with the traditions about 
the Hyksos, and that he followed on the other hand those 
rwés, for whom the Hyksos were Arabs. A passage in 
Bekker, Aneed. (i, p. 783%) shows that Apollodorus 
had mentioned the introduction of the alphabet into 
Greece by Cadmus in this connexion. 

‘Pwo more authorities for the connexion of Cadmus 
with the Hyksos can be traced indirectly : 

First Polemon of Ilion, the famous epigraphist 
(ermoxérras) — B8ed/2nd century v.c.—and secondly 
Lysimachus (probably Ist century 2.c.). 

If we suppose—with Kalkmann, Pausanias der Perieget, 
1886—that the latter famous but rather insipid cicerone 
is throughout dependent on the learned Polemon, whom 
he never quotes, in order to conceal his plagiarism, we 
cannot fail to see that Pausanias* refers to Polemon. 
when he criticizes with linguistic arguments, relating to 






1 Of, Plutarch, Theseus, 5: of B8*ABerres oby 
Urot voulfovew, and Diodor., ii, 65, after the Thel 
(age of Plato), who calls the Thraoian Lycargas an Arab king. 
Horodotas, 5, 57, expressly mentions the Gephyracan Cadmeans as 
‘poleet | 











ray arocxean clphray « « « Kébuoy gaol, rods 3 
‘epbs ius Buderopor yeyoriotas « « « Tobobipos 28 dv 79 wept or 
‘#0 (a Delian author on music)... xpb KAduov Advaoy perarouloas ard 
gar (of. however Buseh., above, p. 107, n. 4). dxiaprapsiow robras of 
Marnovanel cvyrpagets « «obs ual*AronAdBipos be vedv karadtyy raperileres 
8 ix, 12, 2: rots ob voulsouge el iv Aplicada KéBuow ry OnBlebe Alyberor 
tel ob Goloiea Brea, tori dvdvrion 7§ Nbye s'ABneds rabeys 7 brose, re" Ore 
ark pAbeay rar towleay wadtras kal ob dis xard thy Alyurrlay Gury. 
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the alleged Pheenician name of 4@qv4 “Oyya,) which are 
certainly not his own literary property, the opinion of 
those who say that Cadmus, who immigrated into the 
Thebais, was not a Phoenician, but an Egyptian. Since 
we know through Euseb. Praep., ev., x, 10.,, that Polemon * 
(fragm. 13) dealt at length with the question of the 
expulsion of the Hyksos by king “Auaots in the first book of 
his “ Greek History ”—thus, obviously in connexion with 
Greck “prehistories””—itis highly probable that he brought 
this event, like Hecatwus of Abdera, into connexion with 
the immigration of Cadmus into the Thebais (and possibly 
of Danaus to Argos). The linguistic argument in 
Pausanias, 1.c., as well as other orientalizing etymologies 
connected with Thebes* would suit the learned Polemon 

1 Schol. Bur. Phoon., 10625 Schol. Pind., O1.24; Steph. Byz, 
“opniran, Hosyeh., sv. "Oyeas "Aémpde rds Oyunlar midds Adyu Teotze8, 
Alex. Lyeopbr., 1208: “Oyvyor OnBie Alyurrian dv Baris Ber & KaByor 
“bripxary te Alby by EaAdD ri bxvainnes Uarive eat ‘Dyvylas Ads éxddere, 
‘rdora rodent nope ra Alyrrlay @nBe. CE, Photios sv. "Gyyia aed, 
Bp. 217, No. 6: Réluor rv “Oynper. Suidas, s.v. “Oyina wand. 
‘genealogy which makes “Cadmus” a son of Ogygos should be cot 
pared with the Arabian tradition (above, p. 175, u. 8) that the Hyksos 
were Amalétites, for 238, 'Agiy in Phoenician pronunciation—f. Akad. 
agape **be powerful" Mus-Amn., 130—the Buvaorés is the title of th 
“Amalekite kings (Noto. xxiv, 731 Sam. xy, §, 9,20, 826) and ‘Aga 
in the Book of Esther is syuonymous with Ammalekito, 

* Hondas ev fi spérp viv “BAAnwaxdy loropidy, Ps. Sastin, Cob. ad 
Gree, 6 8. 

*°Ct above, p. 198, n. 1, and Schol. Busi, Phoonia., 638; Teetzes, 
TLyoophe., 1206 ; Brym. Magn., 480, 41; Bustath., Ilias, 2, 508, where 
‘he name af ‘Thobos is said to be taken from the cow, which led Cadmus 
to the spot, for 88a cuprr! Nyeras Bois. As a matter of fact there is 
zo such word for cow in Syrian or Aramean, except schol, TRY. 
44 “‘suorficial victim of any kind, not necessarily a cow. But there is, 
fn fact, ag E, Assmann has observed in an otherwise very hazardous 
‘essay, Borl. Phil. Wochensehr., 192, 3/1, e. 18, in Egyptian (Bragech, 
Wo. 7, 1940, a wort == J Ky , “young cattle” “cat,” 
written with the deverminative of a fettered sacrificial viotim. ‘This 
would seem to suggest an Alexandrian origin for the said etymology of 
Thebes, aid ft migho be well to remember thab Manctho's biethplace 


Sebennytos (=> J] G wn? xecmmoTf) was itself called 
after the “stored cl” (Dimicheo, Geogr. d. alt. Aeg.,p- 258). 
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far better than his plagiarist Pausanias. From it we 
gather that Polemon tried to prove that Cadmus, although 
hailing from Egypt, was not an Egyptian native, but—as 
Konon-Manetho (above, p. 174 f) represents him—one of 
the Solves Eévor Baotreis, who fied to Greece after Anwos 
had destroyed the stronghold of Avaris. 

‘The traces of Lysimachus’ treatment of the subject are 
found in Tacitus. He quotes Lysimachus’ account of the 
expulsion of the Hyksos (identified with the lepers and 
Jews} in Hist. v, 3). If, therefore, we find in another 
passage of Tacitus—without quotation—the statement? 
that the Egyptians claim to have invented the alphabet? 
but that the Phanieians brought the art of letter-writing 
to the illiterate people of Greece at a time when the 
Cana‘anite fleet ruled the soa, with an express reference 
to the Cadmus-legend, it becomes highly probable that 

+ here, too, Tacitus is dependent on Lysimachus, and that this 
Alexandrian held a similar view as Hecatwus of Abdera 
about the over-sea migration of Cadmus being connected 
with the expulsion of the Phoenician invaders from Egypt. 
Even as Hecateus (above, p. 196), he must have divided 
the emigrants from Egypt into two classes: first the élite 
under Cadmus, profiting from their command over the 
fleet to sail to Hellas, and second the misera plebs of the 
lepers under Moses expelled overland into the desert and 
building there the misanthropic state of the Jews, upon 
which he strives to heap every possible ignominy. 


2 Joseph, c. Ap.y i, 34f, CE Raymond Weill, Journ. Asiatique, 
1915, p. 95. 

2 Ann, xi, 4: “Primi per figuras animaliom Aegyptif 
effingebant . . . et iterarum aemet inventores perkibent, Inde Phanicas, 
‘quit mare praopollebant, intullisse Graeciae . . . Quippe fama est 
Cadwnum classe Phoenicm vectum rudibus adhue Graecise popslis 
artis eius auctorem fuisse 

2 That they really did 89 ia Plato's time appears from the famous 
passages, Phaodr., 274, and Philebos, 18%, of which a new analysis will, 
‘be found in my paper, Plato u, d. egypt. Alphabet, Archiv. f. Gesch,. 
<4, Philos, xxeiv, 1922, pp. 3-13, 

RAS, APRIL, 1028, “ 


gensus mentis 
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‘The result of the foregoing analyses is that there was 
a consensus sapientium among Alexandrian scholars about 
the historic connexion of the Cadmean colonization of the 
Ageis, and consequently also about the date of the 
introduction of the Kawa ypduuara into Greece, either 
at the akmé or at the final expulsion of the Hyksos 
dynasty of Egypt. Chronologically the latter view comes 
nearer to the Herodotean date assigned to Cadmus (about 
1510 2.0.) Yet this date, obtained by dead-reckoning of 
generations in half-mythie genealogies, is sufficiently 
distant from that attributed to Apacvs, the expeller of 
the Hykeos, by Alexandrian scholats,* to prove that their 
theory about the age of Cadmus is in no way influenced 
by the Milesian Aoyoypdgor, who were indeed, as a matter 
of fact, totally ignorant of the whole Hyksos episode. 

In reality, there is not the slightest reason for the 
assumption that any part of the expelled “Hyksos” 
invaders did emigrate oversea to the Aigean coasts. The 
theory is purely constructive and proves no more than 
that the above-quoted Hellenistic scholars did take it for 
granted that the Phanician “Cadmus” came from Egypt 
to Greece and that they naturally wanted to explain this 
paradox. 

On the contrary, the theory about the Hyksos empire's 


+ According to Herodat., ii, 44, there are fire generations between 
Horalclas and Cadmus ; if, 12, he says that throe generations are about 
100 yoars ; i, 145, le gives 900 years as the period between Herakles 
fand his own age (about 450 8.c.). This gives about 1060 years—not 
1600 as the MSS. of Herodot., ii, 148, have—because the later 
misread the western {sign X=60 for the Eastern xisign X 
which would have been written y in Thurfoi—as the period between, 
Herodotus and Cadmus. Of, Wiedemann, Herodot's, ii. B., p. 51 

* According to Manetho the last your of Alrmose is 1637 3.0. Euseb. 
gives ann. Abrahm 204=1722 n.o. ~318=1608 .0. for “Auseus. Julius 
Africanus places the “exodus” and the expulsion of the Hyksos 
1797 n.0. Breasted places Akinose 1530-1567 u.c. according to good 
astronomical evidence. For Herodotus Euseb. gives 468/7 as dud, which 
would place Cadmus in 1892/3 n.0., and not into the year 1458 2.c., 
here he places hirm (above, p. 197,). Bvidently Herodotus’ date was not 
considered by Alexandrian ehronologists, 
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temporary extension over a great part of the near East and 
over certain parts of the Agean, as we find it in Conon 
and as we have good reason to attribute it to Manethos, 
accords in a most striking way with our archeological 
evidence: with the Bagdad lion (p. 172, n. 4, fig. 11) and 
the Cnossus inscription (p.170, fig. 10) of Htin Swér 
n R¢, with the synchronous absolute lack of cuneiform 
documents in Babylonian as well as in the Hatti 
archives, with the discovery of Phoenician inseri 
the Hagia Triada copper ingots. It accords quite as well 
with the independent traditions about the world-embrac- 
ing conquests of one Sostris (above, p. 188) and of a king 
Osiris (Busiris, p's wér R'—above, p. 188 £.), and possibly 
also with the legend of a prohellenic king ZapmaSin— 
a name corresponding in a striking way to the title 
far Padan u Alwam of the Kassite king of Babylon; 
Agukakrime*—1650 n¢—in Crete, Thracia, and Lycia- 
Cilicia? who is reckoned as a nephew of “Cadmus” and 











1 VR, 33, 384, Rogers, Outlines of the 
1805, p. 40. "Hommel, Grandr., 190, 

2 «Minos of Crete (soe above, p. 187, n. 2) ware against“ Serpadon ” 
because of * Milatos”—eponymons hero of the homonymous towns in 
Crete aud Kavia—and drives him from Crete to Lyeia (Herod, i, 173). 
As ruler of Lyeia (and Cilicia, Immisch in Roscher's Lex., sv. &. 395.) 
ho is nientioned among the allies of Troy in Homer. In ‘Thrace a 
“Sarpedon ", son of Europa and Poseidon, is mentioned by the same 
Hegesippusof Pallene, who speaks of theérovei of “Cudmus?and Proteus 
to Pallene (Schol. Eurip. Rhesos, 29, of. Lykophr. 1984, and Schol. 
Scheor, fi, $62). He is said to have been killed by Her 
Bibl, 2 5, 9, 18), that is by the represontati 
Dorians. ‘Tho search for the sister (Basi 
478 1), the victorious fight of “ Minos ” 
‘Thrace against “Sac Paden ” may be an echo of the later downfall of 
the Hyksos empire over Crete and the coast of Thrace through the 
attack of the Minyans and Dorian, provided thet the Kassite title 
‘far Padan”* was borne already by the Hyksos predecessors of the 
Kassite rulers. The different’ landmarks and promontories called 
Zaprnbér(or) ; Immiseh, 1.e.) after a demon, whom Ed. Schwarte, 
Quacst. Horod., 18, correctly explains as the mythic representative of a 
“"yentus rapax et procalosus, . . . nattis prontontoria circum whentibus 
ericulows”; suggest a plausible etymology for this place-name: as the 





of Early Babylonia, 
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son of “ Europa” (above, p. 66, n. 1) by the Greek genea- 
Jogists and credited with a similar search for an abducted 
sister as “Cadmus” and “ Cilix”. 

‘The traces of this short-lived Phomico-Egyptian world- 
empire must not be looked for in the domain of figured and 
decorative art, The excavations in Cana‘an—however 
insufficient they may be judged—have amply proved that 
there never was a national Phoenician art of any important 
originality. ‘Therefore in Egypt the native art-tradition 
of the land has not in the least been influenced by the 
irruption of the Phcenician and Arab tribes known as the 
Hykeds, Consequently it is quite wrong to say with René 
Dussaud,! that the excavations of characteristically 
“Minoan” frescoes and vases of the“ Palace style” on the 
site of the Kaiuela of Thebes by Mr. Kéramopoulos 

- * beartent définitivement les hypotheses par lesquelles on cherchait 
a établir que la Thabes préhellenique était phénicienne. On 
doit done rejeter toutes les conclusions, et elles sont nombreuses, 
lirées de Vétymologic sémitique du nom de Cadmus.” On the 
same principle we could deny that Egypt ever was 
a Roman province, because its art remained Hellenistic 
without any trace of an influence of the—non-existing 
—specifically Italie or Roman art. 

On the contrary, the rapid spreading of the Phoenician 
alphabet over the whole Mediterranean cultural sphere is 
in itself good evidence for a dominating political influence 
exercised over all the lands, where the new Kaduria 
ypdwpara were adopted at a certain epoch during the 
socond millennium xc. ‘The practical advantage of the 
Pheenician alphabet over some kind of simple syllabay 








Babylonians called tho west wind Hari Amurri (Muss-Arnold, 11068) 
‘wind from Amurra, as in Austria the west wind is popularly called 
“dor boariach wind” (Bavarian wind), and as the Greeks called the 
south-western wind Alf “Libyan” wind, so Mr Padan ‘wind of 
Padan" may have been the name for the south-eastern wind blowing 
from Padan-Alwan on to the Lyeian and Thracian shores, 

* Giv. Préhell%, 1914, p. 91; of. 179. 
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Tilke the Cypriote is negligible, mot to say non-existent. In 
‘any case it cannot explain why European people accepted 
it in preference to, let us say, the Cypriote-syllabary 
or the Heddoyixa ypdyuara (above). As the use 
of cuneiform seript on clay-tablets by the Palestinian 
and Egyptian diplomatists of the Amarna period and 
probably even of the 12th dynasty, and as the use of clay- 
tablets for the Minoan seript of Crete, presuppose the world- 
empire, the Jarrut kisati of Sargon I of Assur (2180 2.) 
over the whole near East and over the Mediterranean 
coasts up to their utmost Western limits,? so shall we incline 
now to attribute the dissemination of the Phoenician 
alphabet, not to the mere commercial influence of the 
comparatively powerless trading cities on the Syrian coast, 
Dut to the political and economic subjugation of the whole 
Mediterranean world by the short-lived world-empire of Hian- 
bor, It is the administration of this Egypto- 
Phoenician Sarrut kiSati which must have supplanted 
fora while the old wedge-writing on clay-tablets by the 
use of the greatly simplified Phoenico-Assyrian syllabary ® 
on papyrus and leather; the customary writing materials 
of the Egyptian bureaucracy, thereby causing the present, 
absence of all documentary evidence during the whole 
Hyksos and Cassite period as well in the Boghazkeui 
as in the Babylonian records. The concluding evidence 
for this theory is offered by the discovery and 
palmographic analysis of the alphabeto- hieroglypic 
inscriptions from the Sinai peninsula, As I have been 








+ Wo should remember that the Abyssinian and the Indian gram- 
mariang preferred a simple syllabary to the ordinary alphabet at a time 
when the Intter was used over the whole eleousém. 

# Seeabove, p, 180, on the new Sargon text discovered by Dr. E. Forrer. 
Cr, my note in the review Janus, i, 1921, p. Qe 

} This characterization of the alphabet will be amply justified in my 
forthooming book on the origin of the alphabet to appear as the nox 
supplemontary volume of the review Klio, Beitrige 2 alt, Gesch. 
through the kindness of Prof. Lehmann-Haupt, 
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able to show! a peculiar alphabeto-hieroglyphic script 
was developed on the borderline of Egyptian and 
Cananite civilization by the mere fact that people who 
used both the hieroglyphic and the alphabetic signs soon 
began to mix occasionally hieroglyphic and synonymots 
alphabetic signs ; to use, for example, for the Phamician 
N-sign, with the name najai=“snake”, the different 
snake-hieroglyphs “) [}xa- ete, for the Phoenician 
mém the Egyptian water-hievoglyph wm, for the 
Phoenician ref the Egyptian “head” sign @, ete., just as 
we find Germans, who habitually mix signs of the 
so-called German or Gothic cursive sevipt with signs from 
the “Latin” alphabet, because they have been taught 
Both scripts at school and use the signs indiscriminately 
without even noticing the “ mistake”. 

No trace of this hieroglyphic admizture is to be found in the 
North-Semitic, Phenician, and Aramean inscriptions of the 
‘first millennium B.¢., that is, in the Cana‘anite and Syrian 
‘alphabetic inscriptions, that were known before Petrie’s 
epoch-making discoveries in Serabit el Chadim, I have 
therefore supposed that they were expurgated at the time, 
when the political influence of Egypt in Pheenicia and 
Syria had come to an end, that is in the period, the 
beginning of which is marked by Wen Ammon’s 
account of the contemptuous treatment experienced by an 
Egyptian envoy at the hands of a Phoenician petty ruler. 

On the contrary, I have been able to show? that a 
goodly number of Egyptianising signs axe to be met ith 
in the ancient Arabic alphabets, of both the Northern and 
the Southern branches, and in all the Mediterranean 
alphabets of Asia Minor, Greece, Italy, and Spain. 'This 
could not be the ease if a purely Phoenico: Assyrian script 








* Kenitisohe Weibinscheiften, Freiburg, iii, 1919, pp. 106. ‘This is 
contrary to the idea that the alphabet was evolved from the hieroglyphs. 
"Ibid, pp. 13 #, 
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had been propagated from such centres as Sidon or ‘Tyre, 
but it is quite natural and according to what we should have 
expected if the spread of the alphabet is due to the 
administration of a Phenico-Arabian world-empire with 
naval and commercial settlements on all the coasts of the 
ancient olkovuéen, whose centre was in Memphis and Thebes. 
Comparative palwography has definitely confirmed the 
theory of ancient Alexandrian scholars that “Cadmus” 
brought the alphabot to the Greek consts from Hoypt. 


1 The copper ingots of Hagia Triads, Mycone, Seren Tlixi, aro all 
products of the Syrian (Keni. Weihinsobr, 105,, 108,) and Cyprian 
‘mines. If they came from Sinai they would show (a) traces of arsenic, 
which are characteristic of the copper ore of the Maluchite-land, and 
(@) sigus of the peouliar Sinai alphabet, especially the Bgyptianizinge 
71 or C2 instond of the e in the 99 (ti) inscription of Hagia Triada, and 


the Sinai mek <2, instend of the genuine Pheenico-Assgien 2. 

















Mirza Hasan-i-Shirazi_on the Nomad 
Tribes of Fars in the Fars-Nameh-i-Nasiri 


Br D. AUSTIN LANE 


THE Férs-Némeh-iNésic (th, Thrén 1815/1895-6) con- 
tains much valuable information regarding the various 
nomad tribes7of the province. 

The book is divided into two volumes, the first of which is 
chiefly history of Férs. ‘The second contains sections on 
‘the notables of Shirdz, and on the various quarters of the city, 
as well as the seventy-six districts of Férs. The final chapter 
is made up of miscellaneous geographical information, 
including two short sections on the tribes. ‘The first of these 
is under the heading of “flét” and the other under 
“Tawéit”. 

‘The {lét fall into four main groups :— 

1. Five Tribes. 

2. Qashqéis. 

3. Tribes of Kih-Giliyeh District. 
4, Tribes of Mamassant Distriot. 

Each of the five tribes is dealt with in brief in the chapter 
at the end as regards origin, location, and organization. 
Several notables of each tribe are mentioned, and for further 
historical particulars the reader is referred to other places in 
both volumes. 

The author follows the same plan in the ease of the Qashaéi 
tribe. 

The tribes of the two remaining classes are described in the 
sections on the districts they occupy. 

Besides these there are two other tribes—the Ghurbél Band 
and the G&v Baéz—xegarding both of which short notices are 
in the section on the flat. 

The section on the Taw{f gives a few particulars about each 
of thirty-five separate tribes. 
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In the following article, which is entirely a translation, 
Thave touched on tribal history only so far as it throws light 
on the customs of the nomads and their place in national 
and provincial life, 

Omitting lists of tribal chiefs and details of no possible 
interest, I have kept the translation abbreviated as far as 
seemed practicable, 


Parr I.—fudr 

fl (pl “ 1166 ”) is the name given to a people who dwell in 
Dlack tents in the desert and who migrate twice a year, thus 
spending their summers in the cold region and their winters 
in the hot country 

Tue Five Tries? 
1. Ainallts Tribe 

‘This tribe originated among the nomads of Turkestan, some 
of whom emigrated to Fars in the time of the Mongol 
fi-ichéns and settled there. They usually supplied a force of 
several thousand cavalry and infantry for the Mongol rulers. 

‘Their winter quarters are in the Districts of Khafar, Dérsb, 
and Fasé, and their summer quarters in Rémjird and 
Marvdasht. 

Their chief from the time of the Safavi kings has always 
been a member of the Abu'l-Wérdi family, who trace their 
ancestry back to Muhammad Sélih Abu’l-Wsrdi, who was 
chief of the tribe in those eatly days. From the year 
A.H, 1298 up to the present Basir Khén Bulégi has been chief 
of this tribe, He inherited that office from his direct 
ancestors. : 

The writer knows for a fact that during the past forty-five 
years up to the present (a.#. 1304) the chief means of liveli- 

* irs Naneh-i-Nipirt, vO. ii, . 908, 46, Seo Férandma of Tons'l- 
Ballhi ed. Dr. Nicholson and Ais. Lo Strange, p. 195. The particular 
‘tbo in not mentioned. 

* See Sir Peay Sve’ Hisory of Persia, voli, pp. 479-80, for pasticulars 
rogarding these tribes as they are at prevent, also pp. 445 et s0qq., for our 
relations with their leaders during the war, 
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hood of the Ainalli tribe have been stealing, highway robbery, 
and pillaging in various parts of Férs, Kirmén, and Yezd. 

‘When the governor of Fars took steps to punish them and 
forbade them to rob, they confined their activities to Kirmén 
and Yezd. However, there has been a tendency among them 
to earn an honest living, and as a result of the efforts of 
Mu’tamidu’d Dewleh Hajjf Farhéd Mirz4? and of Mirzd ‘Ali 
Muhammad Khén Qawdmu’l-Mulk Shirézf, the worst offenders 
of the tribe have heen punished and the obstinate among them 
forced to submission and obedience. 

Most of the tribe have settled in the open country around” 
‘Fasé. This district is the best of all Fars for the cultivation 
‘of tobaceo, the poppy, and cotton with the aid of irrigation 
‘wells, and for agriculture in general without irrigation. Since 
‘settling down they have busied themselves with agriculture, 
and during all four seasons of the year they do not leave 
the level open district around Fasé. Year by year their 
agricultural activity increases. As a result of their present 
‘peaceful habits valuable caravans pass in safety through their 
territory. ‘The Ainallis are divided into twenty-five sub-tribes. 

‘An ancestor of the writer, @hulém Husayn Khén Shéhiytin 
was at one time the Shah’s commandant of artillery. 
According to Husayn Khén Shihébwl-Mulk he obtained for 
his sub-tribe, the Gik-Pir, the title of “ shahiyun ” (friends of 
the Shih) at the same time as several other tribes received that 
honour? 


2. Bésiri Pribe 
The winter quarters of this tribe are in Sarvistdn, Kurbél, 
avd Kavér, and their summer quarters in the Districts of 
Arsinjén and Kamfn. 
From the time of the Safavis the chiefship of the tribe had 
‘been held by the chief of the Arabs up to the time of Mir Mahdi 
Khén Arab Shaiban{. He had two sons, to the elder of whom 


+ Governor-General of Firs, 4. 1298-8. 
2 Fairs Nénshi-Nagir, val. i, p. 309, 1 6-p. 310, 1. 7. 
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Mir Salim Khén, he gave the leadership of the Arabs, while the 
other son, Mir Shafi’ Khén, he made chief of the Bésiris. 
After the Iatter’s death he was succeeded by his son Mir 
Rafi’ Khén Bésir 

The Bésiris axe divided into five sub-tribes, who speak 
Persian with one exception—the Chehér Bunicheh, whose 
language is Turkish 





3. Bahdrlts Tribe ® 

Since all this tribe speak Turkish,? they must have come 
originally from the nomad tribes of Turkestan, who came to- 
Persia at the time of the Seljiiq kings and Mongol fi-Khéns 
and settled in Férs; for up to the present one of the nomad 
‘tribes of Turkestén living in the plain of Khwérazm has 
retained the name of Bahérli. 

‘Their winter quarters are in the plains of Lad Khést in 
Léristén and the plain of Déréb, while their summer quarters 

- are in the neighbourhood of Rémjird, Marvdasht, and Kamin. 
For some years past they have not left the neighbourhood of 
Dérdb; they have remained summer and winter along the: 
banks of the rivers of that district. 

The tribe's governor and leader in the time of Nadir Shah 
was Héjji Huson Khén Nafar. In the year 4.x. 1268 all the 
Bahithi sub-tribes united in support of Mullah Ahmad 
Bahérli and obtained for him, from the government, the 
chiefship of the whole tribe with the title of Khén, In the 
year A. 1275 he died, and the various sub-tribes went to 
war with one another until Cherdgh Ali Beg succeeded in 
pacifying most of them and then became their chief. 

In ax, 1294 Héjji Farhéd Miraé issued instructions for the 
conquest of the fortress of Tabar, which had beon in the 
possession of Fazl ‘Alf Bahérli and a number of brigands. 

2 Vol fi, p. 310, 7-8, 

2 See Sit Perey Sykes’ Hislory of Persia, vol i, pp. 459-60, for tribal 
activity during the war. 

1 Le. a dalect of Turkish containing a lange proportion of Persian words. 


‘This applies to all the Turkish spoken in Fars. 
+ Vol fi, p 310, . 22-p. S11, 8. 
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Every day they plundered caravans far and near, and then 
retired to Tabar for safety. ‘This went on for ton or fifteen 
years. These operations were entrusted to the Qawému’l- 
Mulk, who brought the issue to a successful conclusion. 
Husayn Khén Bahérlt succeeded Cherégh ‘Alf Beg as chief, 
and up to the present he has endeavoured to bring the whole 
tribe to a state of law and order; and he has removed the 
stigma of brigandage and pillaging from the tribal records, 
There are twenty sub-tribes of the Bahétlis. 


4, Arab Tribe 

The nomad Arab tribes in Férs are a branch of the Bedouin 
‘Arabs of Naja, Oman, and Yemémehin Arabia, who came to 
subdue and organize Férs in the times of the Ummayid and 
‘Abassid Caliphs,* and even from the earliest times of Mustim 
government. According to custom the Arabs brought their 
families and flocks with them. 

‘They live in black tents and wander back and forth the 
whole year, through mountain and plain. However, those of 
‘the Arab tribes who dwell near Rém-Hormuz, Jirréhi, and 
Dauréq, have no ordinary winter and summer quarters. In 
‘the summer they stay along the rivers, and in the winter in the 
uplands, remaining the year romd in one district. The 
pronunciation and dialect of this section of the Arabs have 
retained their original purity. 

‘As regards the other Arabs in Fars, they spend their winters 
in the Sabrah District, Rid, and Ahmadi. ‘They spend their 
summer up country in such places as the Bawéndt District, 
Qingarf, and Sar-Shahin. 

‘The distance between winter and summer quarters is about 
a hundred parasangs.? ‘The language of this branch of the 


2 Voli, p. 887,1 Let sea 
* Seo Me. Le Steange’sacticle on Tbna-1-Balkhi in JRAS. for 1012, p. 321, 
\duda'd-Dawleh brought a tribe of Syrian Arabs 






ict. 

4 Sir Perey Sykos has informed me that the range of the migration of 
all the five tribes does not usually exceed 200 miles; that of the Qashqais 
is about 300 miles. A study of the map bears out this statement. 
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‘Arabs has undergone so many changes both in form and 
pronunéiation that it is no longer Arabie, nor is it ordinary 
Persian, Turkish, or Luri. Nothing of their original language 
has remained except the Arabic pronunciation. 

‘The tribes of Arabs were originally in two sub-divisions— 
‘Arab Jabbéreh and Arab Shaibéni—the latter being known 
also by the tame of Arab Kiich{. Both these sub-divisions are 
again divided into sub-tribes, numbering fifty-seven altogether. 

"The chiefship of the Arabs from ancient times has belonged 
to the Shaibén{ tribe. Their remote ancestor, Mir ‘Isma’il 
Khin Arab Shaibénf enjoyed considerable favour with the 
Safavis. His son, Mir Mahdi Khén succeeded him and became 
govemor of the Arabs and Bésiris. Of his two sons, Mir 
Salim Khén became governor of the Arabs, and the other 
‘Mir Shafi‘ Khén, governor of the Bésiris. 

‘The year A.m, 1285 was one of drought and famine, and the 
nomads suffered considerable hardship. A number of the 
‘Arabs made a raid on the Qashqéis and carried off some she- 
asses, Then Dérdb-Khén, Il-Begi of the Qashqéts, pursued 
‘the robbers with a hundred mounted men, and reached the 
plain of Dérdb, the camping ground of ‘Ali Quli Khén, chief 
of the Arabs. Daréb Khén stated his business and insisted 
on the restoration of the donkeys. In an ensuing encounter 
‘Ali Qulf Khém was killed and the fl-Beg{ obtained his animals, 

Rigé Quli Khén, the next chief of the Arabs, commanded 
the regiment of Arabs and Bahdrhis, who for years fought in 
the Garm-Sir in the service of the government, against rebels 
whom they reduced to submission? After his death in 
‘AH, 1298 the chiefship of the Arabs ceased to be held by any 
member of the tribe* 

’. Nafar Tribe 

‘They speak Turkish and therefore must have come from 

among the nomads of Turkestén. As has been mentioned 


3 Voli, p. 3,1 185 p. 912,128, 
4 ie, it’had already passed into the family of the Qawimu’lMulk, see 
pols. 
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before, Héjjt Husayn Khén Nafar became chief of the Bahérla 
and Nafar tribes during the reign of Nadir Shéh. His son, 
‘Muhammad Tag{ Khén Nafar succeeded him. 

‘The latter's son Ali Akbar Khén, who in tum was head of 
the two tribes, spent several years in the service of Héjjf 
Muhammad Husayn Khén, Governor of Isfahén, where he 
leamed the art of prosody and rhyme He was the governor's 
private seoretary for some time. 

‘The Nafars are divided into sixteen sub-tribes? 


Amalgamation of the Five Tribes 

In the latter part of the year a.#. 1275 Ahmad Khén, chief 
of the Bahdrlis and Nafars died. Then the Bahérlis fought 
among themselves and spared neither lives nor property. 

‘The Ainallis who lived near the Bahérlis rebelled against, 
the government and captured Dérdb and Sab‘eh. They also 
rendered many of the main roads unsafe. 

Sultén Murda Mirz4, Governor-General of Fars, appointed 
Ja‘far Quit Mirzé chief of the Bahdrli, Nafar, and Ainallt 
tribes. ‘The former gave instructions for the punishment of 
‘the Bahathis and Ainalhis and for the reparation of the damage 
‘they had done in the various distriots.® 

Jn a. 1278 Mired ‘AM Muhammad Khén, who became 
Qawamu'l-Mulk on the death of his father Hjjf Mirzé ‘Alt 
‘Akbar, was appointed Govemor of Déréb and chief of the 
‘flét-i-Khamseh § (five tribes). 


Qusnadi Tre? 
‘When the Khalaj came to Persian ‘Irdq from the provinces. 
of Asia Minor, part of them left the main body and settled 


2 The brief notice of the tribe is supplemented with fifty-four couplets. 
of his pootry. 

2 Vol ii, p 314, 10-p. $15,118. * Voli, p- 820,11 et seag. 

4 Fourth son of the famous Hijjt Tbrihim 1hdn Ttimédu d-Dawieh, 
See vol. ii p. 47,1. 11 et 8099, forthe history of the family, 

Vol ii, p. 51,1. 65 also p. 201, 1 19. 

© Seo Sir Percy Sykes’ History of Persia, vol. ti, pp. 477-9, for more- 
recent particulars ; and pp. 499-516 for an account of theirinvesting Shirad. 
‘and final defeat in 1918. 
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in Férs, So the general public referred to the migration of 
‘these people as “ qach qéi ”, ie. “ gurikhtch ” (a fugitive), and 
‘this was afterwards changed in form to “ Qashqai” 

Afterwards part of them settled in the district of Quingart 
and dwelt in villages. Up to the present their language has 
remained Turkish, and this division is called the Khalaj. 

Those who made the semi-yeatly migrations are divided 
into two groups—Khalaj and Qushqéi.? 

The chief of the Qashqéis, who is always a member of the 
‘ibe, is known as the “ {-Khéns ”, while his deputy is known 
as the “fl-Begi”. Headmen of villages do not recognize 
any superior except the Il-Khén{ and the fl-Begl. Particulars 
regarding the leaders of this tribe are to be found in this 
Férs-Nameh in the section on Maidén-i-Shsh—a quarter of 
‘Shirk, 

‘The winter quarters of the tribe in the south are in such 
places as the Districts of Arba‘sh, Afzar, Jarah, Khisht, 
Khanj, Dashti, Dashtistén, Fardshband, and Méhér Miléts. 

‘They have their summer quarters in the Districts of Dizgird, 
‘Sar Hadd-i-Chahar Dungeb, Sar Hadd-i-Shish Nabich, Kém 
Firfz, and Kékéin. 

‘There are sixty-six sub-divisions of the tribe.* 

‘Muhammad ‘Alf Khén was born in 4.x. 1208 and succeeded 
hhis father after his death, as Il-Khénf. In ax. 1240 he 
‘married into the family of the Farmén Farmé and in a.x. 1248 





2 This is obviously a Persian invention. Regarding the Bayst sub-tribe, 
‘which he classes as a branch of the Qushgéis (vol. ii, p. 913), he says else: 
where (vol. i, p. 27,1. 8): “ They originally came from the plain of Qachig 
in Tutkestén and éame to Fars with the Qushqsi tribe in ancient times. 
‘Then they divided into two branches, one of which united with the Qashqds 
‘and became nomads, while the other settled in the Shiriz, ‘The Bayats 
of Fdrs and the Baydts of Nishépér in Khurisin were one tribe in the 
first place.” Seo also vol. ii, p. 109, U. 21-7: “Phe Agh Aughalt tribe 
originally came from Turkestin with Firs to the Bayéte and Qash-qiis, 
‘Turkish is their language up to the present.” 

* ‘This distinction appears again in Fars Nameh only in list of sixty-six 
_sub-tribes of the Qushqiis, See Nuzhatu L-Quldb (translation), p. 249. 

* Vol. ii, p. $12, 1. 92; p. 314, 1.2, 
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took offence at the latter, and withdrew all the tribe from Firs 
to the neighbourhood of Kirman? 

Prince ‘Abbés Mirzé, Govemor of Kirmén, gave them a 
hearty reception, and appointed for their use sufficient land 
for 100,000 households of nomad, both in the cool region and 
in the hot belt of his province.* 

‘Three years later Mintichihr Khén Mu’tamidu’d-Dawleh, 
Vezir of Firs, forced him and Mirai Muhammad Fassi to go 
to Tihrén, where the former remained as an honoured guest 
for years. In 1265 he returned to Shfriz, where he played 
an important part in the affairs of the province and died 
AH. 1268. 

‘He had three sons, the eldest of whom, Iftikh4ru’l-Akfé 
Jihén Gir Khén fi-Begi, was bor in a.m. 1230. For a time 
he was commandant of the Qashqéf Regiment, and spent some 
years in that capacity in ‘Tihrén until his return to Shérész in 
A.H. 1265. For two years he was governor of Déréb and then 
Kézrin, After the death of his father he became li-Begi. 

Muh. Quli Khén became fl-Khénf in a.m, 1268, and until 
his death in A.x. 1284 he exerted such an influence for good 
‘over his tribe that no one suffered robbery at their hands? 


‘Tames or Kix Giubyem Disrrror 
When the city of Arrajén flourished, its dependencies—all 
the Kih Giliyeh District—wore divided into eight parts. 
After it fell in ruins and Bihbihén flourished, the Lur tribes of 
this district obliterated the boundaries of these districts and. 
caused their names to be forgotten. Each tribe overran what 
it could of mountain and plain and the new districts thus 
formed were given fresh names. 


2 Vol ii, p- 115,117. 

* Vol. ip. 281,1L 1-2, Vol. i, p. 2821. 6 ‘They retumed to Shiniz 
‘the same year, 

# Vol. ii, p. 128, 1 17-p. 117,113. 

4 Mr. G. Le Strango informs me that Bihbibin replaced Arrajén, and itis 
‘rather a question exactly what are the ruins of the latter city. Seo Zands 
‘of the Bastern Caliphate, pp. 268-9. 

RAS. APRIE. 1028. cy 
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The Alwér (pl. of Lur) and a number of plain-dwellers 
speak the Lur dialect. 

‘And the Lurs of Férs are in two divisions—those of 
‘Mamassani, who are described elsewhere, and those of the 
Kéh Gilaych District. ‘Those latter are divided into three 
‘tribes. ‘The men of each tribe, as in the case on Dashtistén, 
recognize no superior except their own chief, nor will they 
submit to any other? 

‘The details of the organization of the tribes are as follows :— 

1. Aga Jark Tribe 

‘The first of these three groups of nomads is the Aqé Jari 
tribe. They assign their origin to several Turkish, Persian, 
and Lur tribes. 

In ancient times their households amounted from three to 
five thousand or even more, but now they number only about 
eight hundred. They are divided into a number of sub-tribes. 

‘They remain in the neighbourhood of Bikbihén, which has 
the climate of the Garm-Sfr (hot country) both winter and 
summer, Their abode in the winter is the black tent of the 
desert. In the summer they dwell in houses which they 
construct with the branches and leaves of the willow, and 
‘these are to be found on the banks of the rivers near Bihbihén. 

In the rolling and hilly country they carry on agriculture 
without irrigation. Since they are not in the majority in the 
villages around Bihbihén, they have not given their name to 
that distriot.® 

2. Bévt Tribe 

‘The Bévi tribe is the second of this group of Lurs. They 
originally came from among the Arab Bavi tribe of Ahwéz, 
who came to the neighbourhood of Bdsht and Kith Murreh in 
the Kith Gfliyeh District, They took possession of two small 
districts to which they have given the name of Bavi. 

+ Profesor Browne's Lil, Hit. of Persia, v 
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‘The number of their honsehola exceeds fifteen hundred. In. 
‘winter they live in black tents, and in summer in houses built 
of twigs, in the desert. ‘They are divided into several sub- 
‘tribes. They speak the same language as the rest of the Lur 
‘tribes. 

‘They inhabit the villages in what used to be, in ancient 
times, the neighbourhood of Bésht and Kish Murreh.t 


3. Jaks Tribe 

‘The third of this group is the Jékf tribe, which has two 
main sub-divisions—the Chehér Bunfcheh and the Lirévi. 
“‘Bunicheh ” is a word applied to artizans who have to do . 
forced labour. 

‘The Chehér Bunicheh are again divided into four sub-tribes 
—Biir, Ahmad, Churdm, Dushman Ziyéri, and Nawa't. Bach 
of these four has settled in some part of the Kuh Gfliyeh 
District, and each district has taken its name from the sub- 
tribe occupying it. 

Of the Litavi tribe there are two sub-tibes—the Lirévi 
Dasht, who are dealt with in another place, and the Lirévi 
‘ith. These latter are again divided into four clans— 
Bahm’af, Shfr ‘Alt, Tayyibi, and Yiisufi. A branch of the 
Shir ‘Alf tribe is mown as the Shéhrawénf clan. 

All these tribes have given their names to various districts.* 

Divisions of Ghehér Bunicheh 
1. Biiir Akmad Sub-tribe 

‘This sub-tribe consists of nearly 2,000 households. 

‘The head of the tribe belongs to the family of Ardashfr. 
In the time of the Zend kings, I1édf Khan Bifr Ahmad was 
headman of this region and for some time chief of all the 
Chehér Bunfcheh.® 

In Ax, 1272 Khudé Karam Khén Béir Ahmad attacked 
some of the Bakhtiéris, who were living near his tribe, with 

* Vol. fi, p. 270, 16-22, 


* Vol ii, p. 270, I. 22-7, 
* Vol. i, p. 271, IL 27-5 
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two thousand followers, and ruthlessly plundered a thousand 
homes. 

Agé Mirzé Muhammad Fads{ was sent against him with a 
force of 500 cavalry, two battalions of infantry from Shiréz, 
and a thousand irregulars from Fasé, which succeeded in 
reoovering the stolen property. 

2. Ohurém Sub-tribe 

The Churdm sub-tribe settled in soveral places around 
Shabir and near Rivin.? 

‘The climate of Ziri-Kith in summer is so warm that some- 
times a number of people die from the Simoon. ‘That of the 
districts of Tel-Khusravi and Rivin in Pusht-i-Kith is so cold 
that its snow remains from year to year without artificial 
means. The climate of Shébitr is perieotly temperate, and 
walnuts and cherries abound there.* 

‘The number of households of the Churém tribe does not 
reach six or seven hundred. ‘The distriot in which they live 
‘contains fifteen villages, most of which are in ruins,* 

8. Dushman Ziyérh Sub-tribe 

They occupy various parts of the country around Shabir 
and Rivin to the north-east of Bihbihén. ‘The name Dush- 
man Ziyérf is applied to two tribes, the other one living in the 
Mammasan{ District. 

‘The number of households of this tribe dies not exceed four 
hundred.6 






4. Nawa's Sub-tribe 

‘They ocoupy several places in the country around Rivin 
and Shébir, which together form the Nawa’i District. Its 
length, from the plain of Jawkhénch to the village of Tulfén is 
seven parasangs, and its width, from the. village of Lur- 
Faryéb to the village of Gishch, three parasangs. They 


1 Vol j, p. 813, 1d ot ogg. 
* Vol ii, p. 273, IL 2-8. 

* Voli, p 268, IL 26-7. 
4 Val ii, p. 273, IL 3-8. 

* Vol ii, p. 273, I 27-85. 
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occupy five other villages along the Khursin River, apd the 
length of the district comprising these villages is four 
‘parasangs, and its width, not more than half a parasang. 
‘The Nawa’t District contains seventeen inhabited villages.» 
Lirbvt Tribe 

‘There are two sections of the Liravis—the Lirivt Dasht and 
the Lirévi-Kuh. 

The first have built houses in the plains and open country, 
where they live all the time. The second make the semi- 
yearly migrations from the hot country to the mountains of 
the interior and vice versa.? 

Divisions of Lirdvi-Kiih Tribe 
1. Bakma’s Sub-tribe 

They exceed three thousand households in number, and. 
occupy a number of places around Rivin comprising a district 
fourteen by nine parasangs. 

The whole of their district in the mountains of the north 
is full of springs and rivers of sweet, wholesome water. They 
have no place where they grow grain. In ancient times the 
moat of this mountain region was fall of grapes and figs, 
which depended on the rainfall, of which traces now remain. 

During the winter they dwell in Bakhtiérl country and the 
plains around Rém-Hormus. They subsist on chestnuts, 
acoms, roots, almonds, and game. * 

Ten of their riflemen are considered equal to a hundred 
Bakhtiéris, and they go into battle wearing no clothes.* 

2. Shir ‘AU Sub-tribe 

In ancient times they consisted of more than six thousand 
households. The Shahrii clan is a sub-division of the Shr 
‘Ali, After the death of Miraé Mangir Khén, Governor of 
Bihbihén in a.a. 1256, both these sub-tribes fled from the 

* Volt, p. 274 I 84-6-p- 275, Ue 1-10, 

2 Vol. iy p. 275, U, 17-20, No farther information is given regarding 


the Linivd Dasht, Their district is described p. 276 ot soa4- 
* Vol, fi, p. 275, Ih. 20-9. 
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‘country around Bihbihén towards Rém-Hormuz, Arabistén, 
and Shushtar. In a.x. 1272 Ihtish4m-u-’d-Dawleh, Sultén 
Avis Miz pacified them, and they returned to the Kth 
Gilayeh district. After his death they were again dispersed 


3. Tayyibt Sub-tribe 

They number two thousand households and are divided 
into several branches. ‘They occupy several parts of Shabir 
and Rivin, and their territory is eight by six parasangs. 

‘Their winter quarters are in various parts of Shébir and 
‘their summer quarters in Rivin. 

‘They carry on agriculture around Shabir with the aid of 
irrigation from rivers and springs. Their crops consist of 
wheat, barley, cotton, rice, and sesame.? 


4, Yeisuft, Subtribe 
‘From ancient times until au. 1256, when Mirza Mangir 
Khin died, they numbered about seven hundred households. 
In those times they spent their winters near Tang-i-Surtk and 
Tangi-Maghir, the latter being twelve parasangs north-west 
‘of Bihbihén, and their summers around Barm-Almén, in the 
Rivin district. 
A number of years ago they dispersed around Basra and in. 
Arabistdn. ‘The present number of their households (in the 
Kuh-Gilfyeh district) amounts to seventy or eighty.? 


‘Tames oF Manassant Disreror 

During the last years of the Safavis the Lur tribes of 
Mamassani took possession of Shiilistén and renamed the 
district after themselves. 

They divided it into six small districts. Since the Lur 
‘ibes of Mamassan{ were four in number, four districts were 
named after them. As in the case of the four Lur tribes of 
the Kuh Gthiyeh district they are called the Chehér Bunicheh. 

2 Voli, p. 270, 111-8, 


1 i, p. 276, Il. 6-12, 
L ii, p. 276, I. 26-7. 
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None of these tribes is under anyone besides the tribal chief, 
and they never allow any outsider to rule them. 

These four tribes are—Bakish, Jéwid{ (or Jéwi), Dushman 
Ziyéri, and Rustam. 

‘As regards the two remaining districts, one is Haumeh-i- 
Fahliyén, whose headman is a resident of Fabliyén ; the other 
is Kékin, which belongs to the Kashkcilf Qashqéf tribe 

1. Bakish Tribe 

Most of the Bakish district has the climate of the hob 
country, while part of it is quite equable. Its inhabitants are 
divided into four sub-tribes. 

It contains eight inhabited villages. One of them, Shi’b 
Bavvén, two parasangs east of Fabliyén, is one of the four 
earthly paradises, and is situated in a mountain valley, the 
length of which is nearly a parasang. They say that at one 
time it was in such a flourishing state, that throughout the 
whole of this distance the foliage of the trees, both of the cola 
and warm regions, was so luxuriant that the rays of the sun 
did not penetrate to the ground !? 

Up to a, 1251 Wali Khén Bakish Mamassanf kept 
plundering the caravans between Béshiro Bihbihén and 
Shushtar, and robbed the village population far and near. 
‘Whenever he was hard pressed he betook himself to his fort 
at Saffd, 

Husayn Quit Minzé{ Farmin Famné arranged a marriage 
between his son Timix Mirza and the daughter of Walt Khén 
in the hope of winning over the latter to law and order, but 
nothing came of it. More than ever he continued robbing 
and working havoc among his neighbours. 

Tn a.n. 1251 Wali Khén was arrested in Shirdz and sent as 
a prisoner with a punitive expedition under Muhammad 
‘Téhir Khén Qazinf. The Bakish tribesmen made a successful 
night attack on the government forees, and took the whole 


staff prisoners, 
2 Vol ii p 908, U. 8-18. 
2 Vol tp. 808, 1. 10-25, 
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A second expedition under Prince Firéz Mirzé subjugated 

the whole Mamassanf District. 
2, Téoldt Pribe 

‘The Jéwids (also Jéwi) District, which contains 60 inhabited 
villages, has a cold climate and is mountainous. Its 
inhabitants are divided into eleven sub-tribes. 

‘The headman of this district is Muhammad ‘Ali Khén 
‘Téwial, whose ancestors held that office before him.* 


3, Dushman Ziyéri Mamassani. Tribe 

There are several sub-tribes. 

The district of this mame has a cool climate, and is 
‘mountainous. It contains sixteen villages, some in ruins and 
others inhabited.* 

4, Rustam Tribe 

‘Their district has partly a hot and partly a cola climate. 
Tt comprises twenty-six villages, including those inhabited 
‘and those in ruins.¢ 

Ghurbdl Band Tribe 

‘These are a low-class nomad tribe who migrate north and 
south from the shores of the Persian Gulf to the interior. 

They possess just enough animals to cary their tents and 
fumiture. ‘Those who are the best off among them own 
several cows, she-asses, goats, arid sheep. Their men are 
usually ironmongers, and their women sieve-makers.* 

én Bas Tribe 

These are another nomad tribe of mean status. Another 
name for them is Péf. 

‘Hajj{ Mu’tamid-n’d-Dawleh Farhéd Mirzé in his book, the 
Jama-Jam (Cup of Jamsh{a), states that this tribe originally 
came from India and became dispersed in different directions, 

5 ob pp 28-2 
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because thetribe, wherever found, call water “‘péni”, the 
word used in Hindustani. 

‘Those of the tribe who are scattered throughout Fars, make 
their living by dealing in cattle ; they buy rm-down animals 
for a low price, and then fatten and sell them for a high 
figure? 


Parr I—TawA(r-I Muraranrrgem (Scattered Tribes).* 

‘Téiteh (pl. tawéff) is the name given to a qabileh (tibe) 
which is not one of the branches of the first-mentioned nomad 
‘xibes (ft). Its people remain in one district throughout the 
year, and live either in black tents or in villages.* 





1. ALi-Héram Tribe 

‘This is an Arab tribe which came from Oman to the Persian 
side of the Gulf in ancient times and settled around Bandar-i- 
Bid Khiin in the Maliki District. Bundar-i-Asuli was built 
by them. Shailhs belonging to their own tribe have always 
ruled the Al--Haram from earliest times. Further particulars 
are given in the section on the Maliki district.* 

‘They speak Arabic. 





2. Khamir Tribe 
This tribe came from Nejd and settled in the country around 
Rém Hormuz, Both summer and winter they dwell in black 
tents and do not leave the plain of Rém Hormus in spite of 
its hot climate. They obtain a livelihood from shesp, asses, 
camels, and agriculture. 
They still speak Arabic. 


4 This proves nothing, for the above loan-word occurs in many dialects 
along the Gulf. 

# Vol. i, p. 814, IL 8-8. 

# Voli, pp. 890-2. 

4 Cf, definition of 1", p. 2 The Kurshulis, a branch of the Qashadss, 
hhave adopted this mode of living in recent years; Sir Perey Sykes? History 
of Persia, vol. ii, p. 481. 

# Vol. i, p. 281. 
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3. ALSi-2t 
‘This tribe is of Arab origin, and came from Oman in ancient 
‘times to the Persian side of the Gulf. They settled down in 
the Sfraf District, and built Bandar-i-Kangén and also became 
governors of the above district, which office they hold to the 
present day. 
‘They still speak Arabic. 


4, Péds-Ldvt Tribe 
‘Their summer quarters are in Kith-i-Néré, between the 
districts of Maimund, Firéz4béd, and Simkén, and their 
winter quarters, in the plains of Simkin and Maimund. ‘They 
obtain living from their sheep, goats, cattle, and donkeys. 


5. Bakakt 

‘Their summer quarters are in the Kith Murreh District, and 
their winter quarters in the Jareh district. ‘They make a 
living from sheep and goats, and from collecting fuel for the 
‘Shirdz market. 

6. Bani Ka'ab 

‘This tribe came from Arabian ‘Iréq, and in the year 
A.H. 1178 Shaikh Salmén brought them to the Falab{ District. 
‘The commercial clement of the tribe settled in the town of 
Feléhi, and became rulers of this district. ‘Their chief they 
call the Shaikhu ‘-Mashétleh, 

‘They speak Arabi, and make a living from agriculture and 
date-growing. 

1. Beha’w'd-Dint 

‘The tribal summer quarters are in Kuh Murreh and Sfimkén 
and their winter quarters in the plain of Simkin. They obtain 
a livelihood from sheep and from unirrigated vineyards. 

2" According to Mastaw! (eighth century A.) Simkin was a fie town 
standing on the stream where this was crossed by a bridges and it was 
remarkable that all the lands ebove the bridge produced trees of the cold 
‘region only, such ag the plane (chinar) and the nut; while below the 
bridge grew oranges and lemons with other frite of the hot zegion.”— 
ands on the Basler Caliphate, p. 258, laa line, and p, 254. 
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8. Tamimé and Malikt 
Tamimi and Maliki are two tribes who came from 
Oman to the Persian side of the Gulf, and settled in the 
MBélikt District and dwelt in villages. They obtain a living 
from date culture and dry-farming. They speak Arabic. 
9. Ohér Rant 
‘They were originally a branch of the Khalaj tribe in the 
Qingari District, and are tent dwellers. Their summer 
quarters are in the Qingarf District, and winter quarters on 
the Island of ‘Ali Yiisuf in Lake Bakhtigén.? 
‘They raise sheep and goats. 
10. Chér Kas 
‘Their origin was among the nomad Chir Kas tribe of Asia 
Minor, and they came to Férs in the time of the Safavis, 
settling in the village of Dizgird. They are agriculturalists. 
LL. Jishné 
This tribe was originally a branch of the Khalaj in Qingari. 
‘They spend their summers in the Sar Chahdn District and their 
winters on the Island of Mung in Lake Bakhtigén. ‘They 
raise sheep, goats, cattle, and asses. 
12. Cha‘ab 
This is the name given by the Lur tribes of the Kh Giléyeh 
District to the Bandi Ka’ab. 
18, Hummédi Tribe 
‘They are of Arab origin, having come from Oman. They 
sottled in Shib-i-Kith in Létistdn, where as village dwellers they 
‘ocoupy the town of Murbégh and the villages of Shib-i-Kiih. 
‘Their means of livelihood are dry-farming and date culture, 
and’they still speak Arabic. 
14, Damtikhs 
These are Arabs from Nejd who live in villages in Chéh-i- 
‘Kiiteh, and that neighbourhood in the Bushire District. ‘They 
speak Arabic. 


¥ Seo above under Qashaiif Tribe. 
# Seo Lands of Bastern Caliphate, pp. 277-08. 
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15. Sdddt-i-Rigd-Tawfi gt 

They are reckoned as @ branch of the Bant-Hishim. In 
nearly every age this tribe has produced an eminent or 
earned. man. 

Like the flét they have their summer quarters in the Tayyibt 
District in Kh Gflayeh, and their winter quarters in the plains 
of that district. 

T am not thoroughly informed regarding their genealogy, 
but [know that among the Lur tribes they are highly respeoted. 
and much honoured. They are excused the duties of ordinary 
citizens and live in perfect tranquillity. 

‘They raise many sheep, goats, cattle, and donkeys, but are 
not agriculturists. 

16. Séddt-i-Mir Sallér 

‘These are another branch of the Bani Héshim and dwell in 
tents, ‘They shift about according to the seasons, in various 
parts of the Kih Gfltiyeh District. They have many cattle, 
sheep, goats, and donkeys. 

17, Surkit 

The tribal summer quarters are in the Kith Murreh Shileuft 
neighbourhood, and their winter quarters in the town of 
Surkh{ in the same district. They carry on fig and grape 
growing for a living. 

18. Sugulmarchi 

‘Their summer quarters are in the mountains of the Kuh 
Murreh-i-Shikuft District, and their winter quarters in the 
Tareh District. They have flocks of sheep and goats, and 
collect fuel for the Shiréz market, 

19. Shabin Kéreh 
The tribal summer quarters are in the mountains between 
Maimund, Firézsbéd, and Simkin, and their winter quarters 
* Of Kurdish origin, this tribo was very numerous and powerful under 
the early Seljéqs. Soo Mr. Le Strenge on Tonuc-Belkhi ia JRAS. for 
1912, pp. 9-14. See Férondma of Thnu'-Balkhi, pp. 164-8. ‘The Shabin 


Kirvh had possession of Firs for a short time up to A. 600 (4.p. 1208), 
Sir Perey Sykes? 
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in the plain of Simkin. They raise many sheep, goats, and 
cattle, 
20. Shurifét 
‘This tribe came from Nejd and settled aromd Bandar-i- 
Hindiydn. They spend their summers and winters along 
the Zidiin River in black tents, and consider it beneath 
‘them to live in mud houses. ‘The country around Bandar-i- 
‘indiyén is ruled by them. 
‘They carry on dry-farming and have many sheep, donkeys, 
horses, and water buffaloes. 
21. Shiri 
Oman was their original home. Now they live in the town 
of Qalét-i-Karzan, and in the neighbourhood of Shir-i-Kih 
in Léristén. ‘Their ocoupations are dry-farming, date culture, 
and sheep raising. They speak Arabic, 
2. “Ubaials 
‘This tribe originally came from Nejd. Its people are now 
village dwellers in Hairén in Shib--Kith, Farming and date 
culture are their chief occupations, and they still speak 
Arabic. 
23. Alt Shéd Muhammadt 
All the tribe live in tents. ‘They spend their summers in 
Kth Néra between Simkén and Firizébad, and their winters 
in the plain of Simkén. Their chief wealth consists mostly of 
sheep. 
24. Fardmarzt 
‘The home of this tribe is in the mountains near Jihén Gir 
in Léristén. They are mostly goatherds and hunters. It is 
well known thet their goats breed three times a year.t 
26. Farhddi 
‘Their summer quarters are in the Kiih Murreh and Simkin 
Districts, and their winter quarters in the plains of Simkén, 
‘They have flocks of sheep and goats, and unirrigated vine- 
yards. 


2 There is a mistake in numbering here on the text—a common mistake 
in Persian MSS. 
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27. Karaed 
‘The people of this tribe are very wild in their habits and 
live in tents in the mountains of the Ahshém District, 


28. Ginaks 

This tribe spend their summers in Kith-i-Kharman of 
‘Simkin, end winter in the Maimund District. Sheep raising 
is their chief occupation, 

29, Kiihakt Jahrum 

‘The whole of the tribe are tent-dwellers living between the 
district of Jahrum and Bid Shahr. ‘They raise sheep and sell 
the wool in Jahrum. 

30, Léwars 

In the mountains east of Jihdn Giriyeh ub Léristéin is the 
home of these wild men. Goat herding and hunting are their 
usual occupation. ‘Their goats breed thrice yearly. 

31. Lashani* 

Some of this tribe have become village-dwellers and live 
in Khafarch and Marodaskt. Farming is their occupation. 
Those who are tent dwellers live all the year in the Abédeh 
Tashk District. 

82, Mésléré 

All this tribe live in tents, spending the summer in Kith-i- 
Saffdvar in Khefar, and the winter in the town of Gévkéin 
in the same district. Sheep and goats are their chief wealth. 

33, Maratigh Malikt 

This tribe is reckoned as being a branch of the Tamim. 

The Mélikt District goes under the name of Tamfm{ also. 
The Tamfmi and Mélikt tribes came from Nejd and settled 
in the above district.* 


+ The most notorious robbers in 8, Persia.” Sir Poroy Sykes! History 
of Persia, vol it, p. 489. 5 

Vol ji, p. 291. Arab conquerors of irs included troops from the 
tribes of Tamim, ‘Abd Fays, and Azd Ibnu'l-Balkhi, p. 112, last line, 
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34, Maratigh 

Having originated in Oman, they now live in villages in 
Bandar-i-Mught and near there in Shib-i-Kith in Léristén, 
Dry-farming and seafaring are their occupations. 

35. Nautirgt 

‘These are a tribe of the Bakhtiést Chehér Lung, whom 
Kerim Khén gave a home in the Fasé District when he brought 
the Ohehér Lung tribes from the Bakhtisri country. After 
his death most of the Bakhtiérfs retumed home except this 
tribe, which remained in the plain of Tang-i-Karam in Fasé, 
All are tent-divellers and remain in the same plain throughout 
the year. ‘They speak the Bakhtiérf dialect, 

36. Hushish 

‘Nejd was their original home, and they still awell in tents 
around Bandar-i-Hindiyan in Feléb{. ‘They speak Arabic, 
and raise sheep, asses, camels, and carry on dry-farming. 

Agh Aughls 

This tribe consists of about seventy or eighty households, 
and originally came from Turkestén along with the Bay4t and 
Qushdi tribes to Fars, where they settled in Shiraz. Up to 
the present Turkish has remained their language. 

Like one branch of the Bayét tribe they became merchants. 
Most of them deal in hides and tallow, while the wealthier 
among them export Persian horses to India. 

This tribe has produced many famous theologians and 
lawyers, 





4 Vol ii, p. 109,1. 21 et seqq. Although the above have lng since ceased 
to be nomads, I think this notice is not out of place here. The same 
applies to a number of the other small tribes which have settled down in 
villages. There isa gradual tendency in this direction on tho part of many 
of the nomads, 
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Some Notes on Modern Babylonia * 
By R, CAMPBELL THOMPSON, M.A., F.S.A, 
FPUHLE following paper is based on notes which T made 
during my three years of war service in Mesopotamia 
(1915-18) and a year (1904-5) at Mosul, and I venture to 
publish them in the hopo that such piecemeal may be of use 
to those interested in comparing ancient Assyria with modern 
Mosopotamia, 
Corey 
First, with regard to the country itself. It is almost 
unnecessary to say that betwoen Mosul and Baghdad tho 
lands through which the Tigris flovs are undulating and 
hilly (including the Jebel Hamrin), but south of Baghdad 
down to the Persian Gulf they grow dismally barer and 
fatter. To the east, sometimes within 20 miles of the river, 
and roughly parallel to it, run the abrupt limestone ranges 
which mark the Persian frontier. As one goes up the river 
from Basrah these become visible first between Amarah and 
Ali Sharki; the first sight of them over the dull levels is 
most striking, and it is then that one appreciates the Assyrian 
method of using the same cuneiform sign for “ mountain” 
and “east”. 
‘Wearnmr 
The weather, the rainfall, and the two annual rises of both 
rivers have all beon admirably tabulated in Willcocks, 
Irrigation of Mesopotamia, and I will only say in general terms 
that the hot weather bogins about May and continues until 
mid-October, the thermometer rising to about 124° F. at 
Baghdad and about 115° at Mosul. Sporadic and slight 
rain begins in Ootober, inoteasing in November, and tho 
streets of the towns (Baghdad and southwards) where no 


4 For fuller details on this subject toe my chapter on the" Golden Age 
‘of Hammurabi (ch. xiv) in the forthcoming volume of the Cambridge 
“Ancignt History, which should bo out in the nost few weeks. 

RAS. APRIE, 1928. 16 
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stone has been used (and the desert, too, if there is any 
traffic on it) become a G-inch deep sea of mud ; in the more 
northerly towns, such as Mosul, where the streets are 
cobble-paved, the rains race down the alleys to the river. 
‘Tho tops of the Pusht-i-Kuh became capped with snow in 
mid-December, 1916, which continucd well on into Janu- 
ary, 1917. Snow, it may bo added, occasionally falls at 
‘Mosul (it covered the country and lasted a week in the winter 
of 1904-5), and it may fall and lie even as far south as 
Babylon. 
Wisp 

The prevailing wind of South Mesopotamia is the shemdl 
from the north-west, which tempers the heat, the south 
wind not being common after May throughout the summer. 


‘THUNDERSTORMS 
‘Thunderstorms are often violent, and bring hail the size of 
pigeon’s eggs. The phenomenon of hail was noted by the 
‘Assyrian astrologers (“heaven will rain with stones”; see 
any Magicians and Astrologers, No. 261). 


EARTHQUAKES 

Earthquakes are not over-common. I noted a most distinet 
shock a little before dawn on 7th February, 1916, which lasted 
about 1} seconds. ‘The Arabic is haraket-el-ard, the common 
people of Basrah explaining that they aro caused by a buffalo 
of the Jinn beneath the earth shaking himself. ‘The Assyrian 
astrological reports show that such shocks occurred not 
infrequently (e.g. loc. cit. No. 264, February-March, 655 2.0. ; 
‘No. 265, March-April ; No. 266, December-January ; No. 267, 
January-February). 

Bunpmas 

Buildings may be divided into three classes: (1) The 
solid two-storied houses of the towns with flat roofs ; (2) the 
one-storied cabins of stone, mud, ete., of the villages ; (3) the 
reed-huts of the poorer Arabs. 
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The larger houses are rectangular buildings planned round 
am open centre court. They are built of bumt brick, in 
Basrah called ¢4b6: and in Mosul ajorr or djer (the old Assyrian 
word agurru). ‘These are baked in large kilns, of which there 
may be about twenty at a town like Amarah, and a dozen at 
4 small place like Gurmat ‘Ali; the baking, I believe, lasts 
‘twenty-four hours, but I am not sure of this. Brick-lag is 
called s(5 ?)ak((: rich in Basrah. A briok which I measured 
at Basrah was about 8} in. by 8} in. by 1in,, and another at 
Amarah about 12 in. by 8in. by 2 in. ; neither coincide with the 
measurements of the Sumbrian bricks which I have described 
in Archeologia, Ixx, 143. Unbumt bricks, still called Win 
between Mosul and Basrah (the old Assyrian lbittu), are made 
ina mould called flab, and then set out to dry in serpentine 
coils, the upper end of one brick resting on the base of 
the next. 

In Mosul the richer houses are faced with slabs of the soft 
Jocal marble. 

‘The roofs are flat from Mosul to Basrah ; it is not until 
the mountainous districts of the eastern frontier are reached 
‘that one finds the sloping roofs general, due to heavier rainfall 
The upper floors often overhang in Hlizabethan style. Palm- 
‘trunks often provide the beams (jisr, Assyrian gufuru) in th 
southern districts. 

Within, the rooms are plastered and whitewashed, and in 
the richer houses a tawdry decoration of pieces of looking-glass 
in mosaic is used, both for large niches in walls and for eeilings. 
‘The windows are glazed and screened with mudrablyah work 
(kefs), or, in poorer houses, merely shuttered. In hot weather 
in the south a thick soreen of agi (camel-thorn) is suspended 
over the windows and frequently sluiced with water ; this is 
replaced by licorice twigs in the north (eg. at Jerabis). 

Doors are solidly made of wood, often studded with nails 
(Fig. 26), bolted with a cumbrous wooden bolt which works in 


1 I noticed instances of sloping roofs at Sulman Pak (Ctesiphon). 
Conical beehive huts are to be found east of Aleppo. 
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a slot (cabal). ‘The frame is called cherchub mal b4b. In 
country cabins the lower axis of the door sometimes works 
ina socket made of an old broken pot embedded in the earth, 
‘the upper being held in place by a hole in the lintel. 

‘The roof-gutters (meraetd) project two feet frm the walls, 
‘and there are little openings in the walls above rcof level 
called “aztinai, 

Ornamentation, as a rale, poor, still shows some reminiscence 
‘of Assyria. ‘The relief-work on bricks over Basrah doorways, 
representing the Turkish crescont and star, shows, as a variant 
to the ordinary star, the starring of the Assyrian Venus 
(Bigs. 28, 24, and compare the Assyrian symbol on the royal 
neoklets). In Basrah the brass door-knookers (elkah, 
Figs. 22, 25) are peculiar, especially when they bear an 
‘undoobted likeness to the Assyrian and Persian winged disk 
of Auramazda (cf. Fig. 25 with the soulpture of the Behistun 
Inseription, or the disk over Shalmaneser on the Black 
Obelisk). 7 

‘To keop the Evil Eye away from houses, the inhabitants of 
Basrah nail up either an old shoe or a doll over the door. 

In the south the mud-huts are called zubar; I believe 
Jujrah is also used, properly a chamber or enclosure for camels. 
‘The reod-huts (¢’r(fah), which are mentioned in the cuneiform 
legend of the Flood, gradually disappoar the further north 
‘one goos, their existence, of course, depending on the marsh- 
reeds. ‘The most northerly point at which I noticed a reed- _ 
hhut village on the Tigris was above the Es-Sinn battlefield, 
few miles below Kut-cl-Amara ; below this point they may, 
be found anywhere The bamboo-mat which roofs them, 
called barfyah, pl. bowéri (Assyrian buré), is often used to 
shelter heaps of grain. The grass-mat (hast) is, of course, 
common. 

The dark hair-tents, often the sign of nomads, are to be 


+ Tam giving a fullor desoription of them in a fortheoming book on 
Mythology, and will therefore not repeat it here. 


JRAS. 1928. Phare 1, 
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found anywhere between Basrah and Angora in Asia Minor, 
near which latter place I visited one belonging to Kurds? 

For defence purposes, on the lower reaches of the Tigris, 
occasionally one meets largo rectangular forts built of mud, 
with towers at the comers, 

Canals are, of course, more frequent in the south than in 
the north,’ where tributaries and streams take their place, 
‘Water is kept within bounds by dams (siddal). Hedges aro 
made of thorn, bound by bamboo, where this material is 
available; shelter-sereens of palm branches are to be found 
in date-groves, 


For, 

Fuel is always a dificulty. At Mosul faggots were brought 
down from the hills on donkey-back ; in Baghdad the women 
Dring in great bundles of desert-scrub. In the date-distriota 
(ie. south of Anah on the Euphrates, and Taz Khurmati, 
near the Tigris) the triangular base of the palm-branch 
(karab) is burnt, but the usual fuel among riverain tribes is the 
round, flat, mashed cake of cow-dung, which can be seen any- 
where drying on the reed-hut roofs. The use of this fuel 
extends to Asia Minor, except where it is replaced in the more 
hilly districts by faggots of dwarf oak. Dry camel-dung is 
also bunt in the south; charcoal is to be bought in the 
bazaars, 

‘Merops or Drawing WATER 

Methods of drawing water are primitive, In Mosul the 
houses as a rule have their own wells, but the less said of 
‘these the better. In such towns a wator-carrier comes round 
to the houses with a skin of water which he has seooped up 
from the river with a largo special shovel; the water is then 
put into a large porous hub) on a stand (kursi), through which 
it percolates into another vessol (see Hig. 1, and compare the 
ancient Jubb on a stand in the hieroglyph, Scheil, Recueil de 
Travauz, xxii, 149). Tn hot weather water is cooled in porous 


See my Pilgrim's Serip, p. 258, 
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pots, which are set out in the evening on the roof ; this process 
is shown artificially effected on an Assyrian sculpture of 
‘ASurnagirpal, where a servant is fanning four waterpots in 
the royal camp. (Layard, Monuments, i, 30.) 

‘The simplest method of raising water from the river is the 
ola “swipe”, the bucket working on a counterpoised arm. 
It exists, certainly, in Basrah and Abu Robah, but is more 
common in Egypt, It is represented on the Assyrian 
soulptures (ibid. ii, 15). 

‘The more poworful water-lifts are those where a horse, 
working on an inclined ramp of earth, draws up a leather 
bucket by a rope over a sheave or bar of wood, the water being 
automatically discharged when it reaches the top. Such are 
to be son at Shaibah and Sulman Pak, and are to be found in 
North Africa. Another kind is worked by a horse attached 
to the outer end of a radial polo, which, by a series of cog- 
wheels, revolves a waterwheel. Round the circumference of 
this wheel is a succession of water-pots, which automatically 
Aischarge their contents into a runnel when they reach their 
highest point, Large waterwheels of this kind (20 feet in 
diameter) are to be found by the banks of the Middle 
Euphrates, in this case turned by the force of the current. 


AcrroutruraL IMrLements 

Agricultural implements in Basrah are the pick-axe (tubr), 
hoe (9'}tn), and, if I recollect rightly, marr, the Babylonian 
‘marru. (ia Mosul majrafah). The word kozma for the single- 
bladed pick at Mosul is unknown in Basrah. ‘The long-handled 
spade (mis-hdh) is far more common in the south, where 
canals are dug, than in the north ; the short spade is Jebel. 

Baskers 

Baskets at Basrah are well made, ‘The kinds in use are : 
(1) jillah, « large basket ; (2) zambtl, the Assyrian zabbilu, the 
small, limp basket used by diggers for earth, such as 
Sennacherib’s captives use (Layard, Monuments, ii, 14) ; 





3 Tripoli: for a picture eve frontispiece of my Pilgrim's Scrip. 
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(8) sufrah, a large, flat, cixcular, limp basket, on which is 
piled the flat pancake-like bread ; (4) fuffah, small, stiff, and 
conical, covered with bitumen, and used as. cup ; (5) tubbuk, 
flattish and tray-like ; (6) nugaiftyah, soft basket for date 
holding } man; (7) ruba'tyah, the same, holding } man; 
(8) sebat, a covered basket from Maskat, 

‘The fan (m’hafiah), which looks like a flag of plaited and 
‘omamental grass-work fastened to a stick (lower half, Pl. IV), 
is tho same as that shown on the Assyrian monuments 
(Layard, Monuments, i, 30, and in the beautiful sculpture of 
the Fileuse, De Morgan, Déég. en Perse, i,pl.11). The lower 
half of Pl. TV also contains four purses embroidered with the 
staple products of Basrah, fish and date-palms. 

T was told that wickerwork (chairs, baskets, ete.) was 
Drought down in the spring to Basrah from Mar Shimun, 
near Mosul, and sold to the ory of sepet didn, which is the name 
by which the work is called. 





Porrery 

Pottery in Mesopotamia is simple and utilitarian, being 
chiefly porous, cream-coloured, and without ornament. 
‘There is, however, a class (called bestuk, Figs. 12, 18) which 
is partly covered with @ bluish glaze (made at a kiln bebween 
Basrah and Muhammerah), and there are large green-glazed 
vessels at Baghdad almost big enough to hold one of the 
Forty Thieves. 

The potter's wheel at a kiln near Basrah was a primitive 
arrangement (Fig. 14) turned, by the foot, the opposite way 
of the sun, ‘The dark-groy clay, which lay in a heap near, 
was pounded on a mat by a boy, who mixed fluff from the 
‘tops of bulrushes with it ; it had been brought from a place 
an hour and a half distant by boat. 

‘The kinds of the different unglazed pots in use at Basrah 
are: Fig. 1, fubb, largo water-pot, already mentioned ; 
Fig. 2, a water-pot, said to be from Baghdad; Fig. 3, 
hamtdiyah ; Big. 4, cup, jeddah; Fig. 5, hubbén (Baghdad) ; 
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Fig. 6, bowl, méddni; Fig. 7, water-pot, Serdbi; Fig. 8, 
water-pot, ‘uéni ; Fig. 9, for use in the adabbdnd ; Fig. 10, 
water-pot, mejfdtyah; Fig. 11, water-pot, a(‘a?)madtyah 
au“airah. ‘The name of » small basin is bddiyah; a round- 
bellied pot with neck and two handles from Mosul is called « 
rablu ; in Kut-el-Amara I saw a large waterpot of amphora- 
shape with handles On Pl. IV, 12a, is a green-glazed bowl 
(Basrah): 12 a wooden bowl from the Kurdish hills: 120, 
crude basin from an Arab woman (Basrah): 12e, a green- 
glazed vessel from Diarbel. 
Correr Vessexs 

Copper vessels are well made. throughout the country. 
‘The kinds are : Fig. 15, the coffee-pot, varying from 6 inches 
to 16 inches in height, delleh®; Fig. 16, sufl, alittle pannikin, of 
the same shapeas thatheld by the gryphons of the soulptures ; 
Fig. 17, a Kurdish barber's hot-water pot, with an interior 
, to carry live coals ; Fig. 18, eéwih, frying-pan ; Fig. 19, 
jidr, saucepan ; Fig. 20, hoshan, with lid k(k Pobop ; Fig. 21, 
‘injénah, for lmeading bread. A large copper water-pot 
(PLIV, Wa) called m'subineh or m’Sorbah is used in the south 
by the women ; the word musa}jjinu for some form of copper 
pot oceurs in Assyrian. ‘The ibrthis a washing ewer of delicate 
shape from Persia (Pl. IV, 17a); a brass one, not dissimilar, 
is to be bought in Baghdad. ‘The smith’s long pincers are 
called ambiir ; his solder (Jaitm) is made of zine (tutiya) and 
copper (sufr). 









Woopwork 

Woodwork made from the fronds of date-palms is 
ingenious, and, although not strong, has the merit of lightness. 
‘The slender branches, when stripped of leaves (then called 
frtd, and I believe ‘ammartyah, Lane, Dict., 2155) are 80 
+ Those pots do not appenr to retain any strikingly Assyrian shape. 
‘The sculptures show occasionally the pots in use, but except for the 
simple cup (Layard, Monument, i 5 et., where, however, it may be of 
precious metal) litle seoma to survive. Besides, it i not always ensy 


to be sure whether the pots are foreign booty or not. 
* see that I have omitted the hinged lid. See Pl. IV, 15. 











RAS. 1928. Puantz IV. 
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tough that they can be drilled transverssly to take uprights of 
the same material. Bedsteads and baskets are thus made, 


Boars 

As I shall discuss the boats elsowhere,? it is unnecessary to 
repeat the dotails hore. But it is important to notice how 
local certain forms of craft are: (1) the Sajtur or flat-bottomed 
barge, mado at Birejik for floating down the Euphrates to 
Foldjah ; (2) the elek, or skin-raft, on the upper waters of 
the Tigris, from Diarbeke to Baghdad; (8) the guffal, or 
large coracle, very much like the bowl in which the wise men 
of Gotham put to sea, from Baghdad as far as Shaikh Sa’ad, 
at which point approximately it is replaced by the graceful 
skifilike bellam or mathtif as far as the Gulf, In the reed 
districts rafts are made of large bundles of reeds, and even 
skiffs (much as are shown on the sculptures, eg. Collect 
de Clereg, ii, 24). The large eraft (which can ply up to 
Baghdad, and some distance up the Euphrates), aro the barge- 
like mahailah and large bellam ; the B:imis a sea-going vessel. 








Tarroome 
Thave only a few notes to add on the people. ‘Tattooing 
(dublab) is practised by both Arab mon and women. I noted 
4 Mohammedan of Kerbela tattooed on the back of the right 
hand; it had been done by women in Kerbela when he was 
10 years old, and he said it was not a tribal mark. ‘The 
brother of the Shaikh of Dér, near Gumah, had been tattooed 
on the back of the right wrist “because it hurt him”. A 
‘Mohammedan of Birojik had also beon tattooed when small 
on the back of the right wrist, The Hafdjah women (the 
strapping wenohes who carry heavy loads in Basrah) tattoo 
their faces, and I noticed ono with what appeared to be a row 
of little crosses up both heols. ‘These women wear not 
rings (wardah, right: nostril, far more common than the loft 
centre cartilage, ‘arin; left nostril, la‘amah) and earrings 
(lercht‘ah). 





3 Mythology. 
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In Basrah the Christian women wear a very striking mantle 
called izar ; the ‘abba, a mantle which men wear, is frequently 
elaborate and expensive, often worked with gold thread 
(kelebdin). ‘The smock worn by small boys is called disdasah. 
In Mosul the men wear a long smock to their ankles called 
zebiin, and a zouave jacket (zamah). The mud is avoided 
by clogs (k4l68, i.e. goloshes, or hobkéb). 


‘Toys anv Games 

For toys and games in Basrah there aro hawk-shaped kites 
(layyérat), slings (mekla’, which I heard pronounced melicha'‘), 
tip-cat (played in the streets and called saklah w'ldk, in Mosul 
Aab(h) w'kuttah), marbles (cha ‘ab), which are not “ shot” 
as we use them, but cast in a sweeping overhand manner. 
Two games certainly have survived from the ninth century 
2.0. (vide Woolley and Lawrence, Carchemish, Pl. III, 7), 
Kamucklebones,and whip-tops (dawwdmah, dawwdmu, i)ambtis). 
While in Mosul I was given a wonderful doll-horse, about 
5 inches high, made of cloth and caparisoned with beads, 
‘The equivalents of our “ pax!” or “ faynits !” and “ play !” 
(words indicating unreadiness or readiness) are amén or 
Jardm, and halél, the latter two being, of course, “ tabu” or 
“not tabu”. 

But, unhappily, the Tigris valley has long lost its ancient 
skill in producing artistic work. Baghdad and Basrah are 
now, alas! little more than middlemen for the older products 
of Persia. 

Feary, 1922 


The Abhidhamma-Pitaka and Commentaries 
By ©. A. F. RHYS DAVIDS 


T[THIS year witnesses the completion of a task begun soon 

after the inception of its forty-two years of publishing 
texts by the Pali Text Society. I refer to the completion of 
its editions of that third section of the Buddhist canon entitled 
the Abhidhamma Pitaka, and of its editions of the Com- 
mentaries on that section, In 1883 the fourth of the seven 
Abhidhamma texts appeared: the Puggala-Paiiiatti. In the 
present year the Society brings out the conclusion of the 
seventh text: the Patthina, and the belated Commentary on 
‘the second text: the Vibhange. The following table gives 
a purview of the works and of the work :— 


oss Dhammasangani (ed. E. Mille). 
1897. Atthasilini (Com. ed. E, Miller). 
1904. ‘Vibhanga (ed. ©. Rhys Davids). 
(mp }1923. Sommoha-Vinodani (Com. ed. A. P. 
Buddhadatta), 

1892. Dhatukatha (ed. E. Gooneratne). 
(UI) 1892. Paficappakeran’ Atthakathd (Com. ed. 
E, Gooneratne). 

1883. Puggala-Pafifiatti (ed. R. Morris). 
(yyy1914. Paficappakaran’ Atthakathd (Com. ed. 

©. Rh. D. and G, Landsberg). 
1894-5. Kathavatthu (ed. A. C. Taylor). 
()1889. Paficappakaran’ Atthakathé (Com. ed., 
J.P. Minayef. 
1911-13. Yamaka (ed. C. Rh. D.). 
(v4 1912. Paficappakeran’ Atthakathé (Com. ed. 
©. Rh. D). 
1906, 1921-3. Patthina (ed. C. Rh. D.). 
{VI)}1921-8. Paficappakaray’ Atthakath’ (Com. ed. 
C. Bh. D.). 





This table shows that, whereas, when the old Sinhalese 
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Commentaries were recast into Pali—presumably by 
Buddhaghosa—fanoy names were found for the commentaries 
on the first two books, the commentaries on the remaining 
five books were Iumped together under the one prosaic title 
of Commentary on the Five Books. Why there should have 
been this apparent impatience I do not know. Only two of 
the five books are much shorter than the rest. Not one of 
the five was held to be unimportant. The last, in fact, in 
the eyes of the orthodox medineval Buddhist, was supreme 
in the infinity of its wisdom and, to use a modern sports term, 
extended the teacher very considerably when, according to 
the quaint myth, he inflicted it upon his long-suffering mother 
and her fellow-devas It is conceivable that fancy titles were 
running short. It is a pretty problem. 

The Society cannot point to an equally rounded off work 
in the way of translations of the foregoing. But it has 
published translations of the fifth of the texts and of the first 
of the commentaries, and is about to publish a translation 
of the fourth text. A translation of the first text was 








dis in the 
“happy position of re-emerging in a second edition. Thus 
we get : 

1900, 1923 (I). Translation Buddhist Psychological Ethics 
(trans. C. Rh. D.). 

1915 (V). Ps Points of Controversy (trans. 

8. Z. Aung and ©. Rh. D.). 

1920-1 (I Com.). ” The Expositor (trans. Maung 

Tin). 

‘1924 (IV). ie Designation of Human Types 

(trans. B. C. Law). 


Finally, as @ coda or, as some would prefer to say, an 
introduction to the lot, we might add the famous little manual 
Abbidhammatthasangaha of a later date -— 

1884, Abhidhammatthasangaha (ed. 'T. W. Rhys Davids). 
1910, ‘Translation Compendium of Philosophy (by S. Z. 
Aung). 
2 Expositor, po 
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The late founder of the P.T. Society did not a little un- 
acknowledged editing on certain other texts, and where he 
could not do so, many have wished ruefully that he could 
hhave done so. But this was his only public venture in 
Abhidhamma, He placed the Diammasangani in my hands, 
as it were a tangled skein, in 1893. 

Such, then, are the works, and such has been, on and off, 
the P.T'S.'s work these forty years. “All is over except the 
shouting "—or, shall we say, the little choric dance we twelve 
may hold in spirit round the cenotaph of these fourteen first 
editions, continent linking hands with continent in us, nay 
world with world, for already a third of us are on the other 
side. And after the dance—for has not a burden fallen from 
our backs ?—a few minutes of reflection. 

I have said cenotaph, for least of alll do I labour under 
any illusion that even the most finished European editions or 
‘translations—let alone our rough pioneer efforts—will quicken 
these dead bones to any power of teaching and enlightening 
our world, either East or West, as they once to a very limited 
extent may have done when a little world of monastic culture 
was by them taught how to think consistently. So little can 
‘this prospect be entertained, that we may well be disposed 
to ask ourselves whether this cenotaph of the works of a dead 
culture may not be ends as well as koinds—empty as well as 
common, Has it all beon a waste of time and energy, of life 
and the zest of life well spent ? A learned decanal journalist 
has just committed himself to saying: “Almost the whole 
duty of man lies in the maxim: Waste not.” 

Over against this we might equally well dogmatize: The 
chief duty of man is to grow—to grow in himself, tomake Imow- 
ledge grow and goodness and beauty grow. Whether or nothe 
grow o cause to grow wastefully isa secondary, if an important 
consideration. And when it is a quest of opening up buried 
‘treasures of past ideas, or opening up new vistas of unverified 
powers and resources, it is impossible for explorer and 
experimenter to judge beforchand : this is waste of time and 
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energy. Much digging and many experiments will prove to 
have been so, And yet who will assert that pioneer work 
should therefore be shirked, nay, may it not be that, as 
Rhys Davids once said, “ we grow by all such” ? 

‘Much treasure of old, and yet in a way of up-to-date 
thought it was held a generation ago might well be lying 
hid in Abhidhamma, The analogy of the term 7 yerd 
ra Gvowd seemed to fit it well. At the very outset of his 
task the commentator, discussing the term Abhidhamma, 
‘wrote in a rather misleading way of how it “exceeded and 
‘was distinct from the Dhamma”, much as a deva might 
be eminent among his peers (ati- or abhi-deva). And one of 
us, Dr. Taylor, pointed out this passage three years before 
it was edited? Might we even hope to find in those seven 
books a plank here and there of positive exposition bridging 
over the lacuna and the reserves and the silences in many of 
the Suttas? So, more or less, may some among us have 
hoped. 

‘Anyway, we set forth, one now, another then, to explore 
our several seven hills, and we brought back our quarry. 
The cynical may say, this—is it not a mountain’s way ?— 
amounted to a bag of mice, We have revealed much 
meticulous catechizing, some inconclusive dialectic, and quite 
1 little world of word permutations. Has our knowledge 
grown by it? Have labour and time been utterly wasted ? 

Speaking, if I may, for my spade-mates as well as for 
myself, we think not. We think we have in these works 
contributed chapter to the history of the growth, within 
limits of time and location, of the human spirit. Considered 
in its due context, this chapter reveals how a certain kind 
of intensive culture may on the one hand stimulate, and on 
the other stultify that growth. And by all such considera- 
tions we ourselves grow. 

Among these Abhidhamma compilers of the cloistered 
lives, and among the commentary compilers, a certain growth 

1 Or possibly dhamma's(dcctrine), -* JAS. 1804, 500. 
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may be discerned. It was of the kind that intensive culture 
in close-barred conditions naturally brings about. ‘The great 
world of earth they knew nothing about. The teacher whom 
they had come to call “omniscient” had told their fore- 
fathers in the Order nothing about it. ‘They were secluded 
in their work even from the little world of their fellow- 
men without the vihira walls, They inherited as members 
of the Order an ample oral tradition of Vinaya and Sutta and 
Matiki, And the Matiké or tables of classification they 
expanded into a so-called Abhidhamma with certain patches 
of commentary in parts. The Vinaya was largely framed to 
meet special cases. The Suttas were largely records of how 
other special cases were met. Mostly, that is, they were 
precepts ad hominem. Thus the precept was served up in 
‘a way called pariydya (a tiresome work to translate; etymo- 
logically a going round about). ‘The Abhidhammikas 
sought how to serve up the precept ni-ppariydyena ; in the 
abstract, stripped of its accessories and no longer an auure 
@oocasion. : 

Engaged on such work they would inevitably clarify their 
concepts, adjudge definite meaning to terms, co-ordinate and 
subordinate among terms and, where necessary, evolve new 
terms, In brief, it was, as I have said above and elsewhere? 
a discipline in consistency of thought and language. And 
this, at that stage of Indian thought, was not a little needed. 

We may illustrate this kind of intensive and introspective 
growth—for it was mainly psychological—by detecting how 
‘the dual division of mind into citia and celasika’s (ie. the 
bare cognitive reaction to stimulus, and all the phases, 
factors, or co-efficients of the same, when analyzed) is 
beginning to intrude itself in the first book. Ultimately, that 
is, in the course of perhaps a few centuries, this division 
swept away, for all academical purposes, the clumsy old 
quincunx of the five skandhas. Again, we note the useful 


} Budahiet Prychological Ethice, Inteod., pt. ivy Vibhanga, xx; 
Buddhist Peychotogy, pp. 138, 177, ete. 
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‘term bhavanga appearing in the seventh book, a word as much 
needed for “continuum” or “flux” of organic, including 
subconscious life, as these were by our modern psychology. 
Again, there is the very thoroughgoing expansion of the term 
‘paccaya (pratyaya) in a theory of relations. ‘Twenty-four of 
‘these are distinguished, yet all are, at least by the Com- 
mentary, presented as species of the one genus, the relation 
‘of causality. This theory is quite one of the finest mic in 
‘our game-bag. It would be a noteworthy contribution by 
any philosophic school, ancient or modern. It does not 
appear to be anticipated in the Suttas even in a crude inchoate 
way, as are, in the Anupada Sutta the psychological intro- 
spective analyses expanded in the Dhamma Sangeni. But 
it is, in a way, a natural outcome of the central significance 
imposed by the Sisana on the doctrine of the cause and 
‘extirpation of suffering. Pacoaya—" cause,” reason for ”— 
is in the Suttas undifferentiated from Aetu. By intensive 
culture, hetu and twenty-three other relations are distinguished 
as aspects of natural causal agency. 

‘These few instances must here suffice to show that the 
eloistered Abhidhammikas were doing their best to let shine 
such light of thought about body and mind as the earlier 
‘tradition of their church had been able to kindle. There was 
probably not very much of the real original teaching of the 
founder in that tradition. ‘The Eightfold Path is no longer 
central, is chopped about in all manner of ways, and the idea 
‘of carrying on his beneficent work seems undreamtof. Indeed, 
he has himself become a very shadowy figure, a person only 
alluded to in formulas, and in the fifth book Docetie and other 
heresies about him are discussed in a very cnt-and-dried 
manner, 

Herein, however, these early scholastics were not different 
from Ohristian teachers in the secular education of to-day. 
The academic teaching of the Theravada was becoming 
‘practically no less secular. In the twelfth contury manual,? 

1 Majjhima Wikaya, ii, 195, —_* ADbidhammatthaaangaa, 
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generally used over since, the name, let alone the teaching of 
the founder, has faded out utterly, save for a grace-before- 
meat allusion, They might claim, in this, to be carrying out 
hia injunctions to be (not Sattha-sarand, but) aliasarand, 
dhammasarana—to be dependent not on him, but on them- 
selves, on the doctrine. 

‘And had those selves been living in closer, saner touch 
with their fellows, had that doctrine not become a closed. 
tradition bound up in iron formulas, they might, in this 
self-cum-doctrine-dependence have let the lessons of earth- 
life play over them, they might have discerned that life to be 
in the throes of new moral growth, they might have let the 
light of this moral awakening shine on their church-built 
Dhamma; they might have seen in rebirth and the karma- 
force a Wonderful field for the growth of those “ selves ” ont 
which, for salvation, they were to depend; they might have 
grasped the truth—O! the triumph of it over tradition |— 
that, whereas body after body was used and laid down, 
whereas the force, the Sakti, which they called mind, in this 
term and that, informed, innervated body after body, it was 
just those “selves”, it was that alla on which they were 
biden to depend, it was that self which was really “ theirs ”,? 
“they”, as neither body nor mind could be, it was that self” 
which at the very outset of his career the master bade men 
go and seck,?—this it was which, down the ages of rebirth, 
was to grow and grow till it blossomed into the very nature 
‘of the final goal. 

But the artificial life decreed by ancient India, with its 
cleavage between lay and religious, shut them up in a paddock. 
‘And the formulas of a church which taught thet all had been 
told, so that expansion of import and exposition was alone 
lawful, shut them up in a cellar, What their missionary 
brethren could leam, serving their fellows more directly, 
‘they could not. Hence in their psychology all and every kind 
tumdatan. $3, 98.5 fy, 814. 

* Vin. j,3, Me 
mAs, APRIL 1923, ” 
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of reaction is pte-determined. ‘The essential creativeness of 
life and mind is undreamed of. Confronted with this crea- 
tiveness, complex and unpredictable, any theory of 
tions has always, even in our own day, proved a quite 
sterile subject, Buddhaghosa makes play with the twenty- 
four in his Visuddhi Magga expositions, but they led him 
to no new vista of truth. ‘Truth, in his day, as the result 
of centuries of this cloistered culture, had very largely 
ecome a knowledge of “marks” (lakkhandni), or 
salient features in just those concepts (and no others) 
which made up the little world of thought occupying 
‘the mind of the wise man in orders, So far he was at least 
positive, if circumscribed. Beyond this, truth consisted, 
according to that tradition with which he associated the name 
“mon of old” (pordna), largely in negations. Where, ages 
before, the founder had been silent, where the founder had 
rojected alternatives without making any sweeping denials, 
there Buddhaghosa has been taught to there is not, 
there is nothing, there is no one, He does not seek to con- 











of cloistered lives, of a closed. 
tradition, of a past dominating present and future, we have 
‘a sense of rooms swept and garnished, clean and tidy, of sealed 
windows, of drawn blinds, of no outlook towards the dawn. 


February, 1998, 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


THE CHALDEAN KINGS BEFORE THE FLOOD 


In the spring of 1922 Mr. H. Weld-Blundell purchased for 
th Ashmolean Musoum a large collection of tablets and 
prisms at Bagdad. Among them I havo found a small oblong 
tablet, now numbered W-B. 62 in our collection, which 
contains the long-sought Sumerian, or, as Berossus calls them, 
Chaldean kings who reigned before tho Flood. ‘The sources 
of Berossus as preserved by Apollodorus and Abydenus 
concerning the ten pre-diluvian kings have been discussed 
many times in various Assyriological works! Ib was already 
obvious that the tradition of ten kings who reigned for an 
incredibly long period before the Flood. came. from Sumerian 
mythology. The Weld-Blundell tablet proves that the legend 
of ten pre-diluvian patriarchs preserved in Hebrew tradition 
and by the Greek historians of Babylonia was Sumerian. The 
so-called Sethite genealogy of the post-Exilic writer P. 
in Genesis x, although it greatly reducos the longevity of the 
ton pre-diluvian patriarchs and does not describe them as kings, 
clearly borrowed the idea from the common Sumerian source. 
‘With the original Sumerian record now before us, it is possible 
to test the veracity of Berossus, and he comes away from the 
examination with remarkably good reputation. Ho gave the 
pre-diluvian period at 120 sare of years, or 482,000 years. 
‘The now tablet has 127% sars, or 459,600 years, for the same 
period. Berossus ascribes his ten kings to the following 
cities :- 





+ S00 Hommel, “ ‘The ton Patriarchs of Berosus,” PSBA., 1873, 249-0 5 
Bimamorn, Die Keitinschrifien und das Alte Testament, 8rd ey 880-0 ; 
L. W. King, Legends of Babylon and Egypt, 31-8 ; Poobel, Historical Teste, 
85-6 and 110; 8, Langdon, Potme du Paradis, 125-88. 
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Years. 
1. Aloros . Babylon. 36,000 
2, Alaparos (son) . Babylon? . 10,800 
3. Amélon . . Pantibiblus . 46,800 
4, Ammendn .-Pantibiblus . 43,200 
5. Megalaros . Pantibiblus . 64,800 
6. Dadnos . . Pantibiblus . 36,000 
7, Buedérachos . Pantibiblus . 64,800 
8 Amempsinos . Larak — . 36,000 
9 Opartes . . Larak —. 28,800 
10, Xisuthros (son). # 64,800. 


The original Sumerian source edited below assigns theso 
ten kings to the following cities: 1 and 2 at Habur, 3 and 4 
at Ellasar, 5 and 6 at Badtibira (Pantibiblus), 7 at Larak, 
8 at Sippar, 9 and 10 at Suruppak. In the Sumerian epic of 
Creation and the Deluge, published by Poebel, Historical and 
Grammatical Texts, No. 1, only five pre-diluvian cities are 
mentioned. Habur, dialectic subaru, is known to be either 
another name for Eridu or a quarter of that ancient city at 
the mouth of the Euphrates. See my Babylonian Liturgies, 
115, n. 2 This Sumerian legend of Creation, although 
associating Anu, Enlil, and Ninharsag with the Water-god, 
Enki of Hridu, in the creation of mankind, clearly regards 
tho Water-god as the principal agent in the work of creation. 
He is here described as the deity who created the beasts of 
‘the field, the founder of laws, and builder of cities. In the pre- 
diluvian age he ordered five citios to be built for the cults of 
five deities. ‘This part of the legend occurs in the second column 
of the tablet, “Hridu to the director the god Nudimmud * 
he gave. Secondly, to the Virgin (goddess) * Badtibira he 
gave. Thirdly, Larak to the god Pabiljarsag he gave. 
Fourthly, Sippar to the god Utuhe gave. Fifthly, Suruppak 
to the god Aradda he gave.” Acoording to Sumerian tradition 

2 Yo, Heavengod, Harth-god, and Farth-mother godess, 

4 Tile of Bnd a creator of mankind. 


* nu-gig = itaritu, w title of the virgin goddess Tnnini. Soe Tammuz 
‘and Tear, 81-2. 
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‘these were the only cities and the only oults which existed 
efore the Flood. In the actual history of Sumer and Acad 
only Sippar attained much politioal importance and not one 
of these five cities mentioned in the Sumerian logend of creation, 
bocame the seat of a dynasty. The Blundell tablet differs 





slightly from the Nippurian epio. 
W-B. 62. Nippur Epic of Creation. 

1. Habur. Eridu. 

2, Elllasar. 

3. Badtibira. Badtibira. 

4, Larak. Lark, 

5. Sippar. Sippar. 

6. Suruppak. Suruppak. 


The historical tablet has Ellasar, which is omitted in the 
religious text. But Sippar was only a northern Semitic centre 
of the cult of the Sumerian sun-god, Utu or Babbar, at 
Ellasar. It is probablo, therefore, that the Nippur tablet 
preserves the correct legend; Sumerian tradition attributed 
only five cities to the pro-diluvian age. It is interesting 
to learn which cults the Sumerians supposed to be the most 
primitive, At Habur or Eridu the worship of Enki, Ea, or 
annes the water-god, creator of mankind and founder of 
civilization, was universally recognized as the most ancient. 
Its location at the outlet of the Euphrates now identified 
with the ruins of Abu Shahrain is perfectly determined, 
Badtibira, the Pantibiblus of the Greelc historians, or “ Wall 
of the metal workers” is described as the centre of the cult 
of Innini. In historical times Innini or Ishtar was worshipped 
chiefly at Erech in conjunction with the heaven-god Anu, 
and there is consequently como connexion between Erech and 
Badtibira. Ishtar and Tammuz were also closely associated 
in the oldest and most important cult of Sumerian religion, 
the cult of the mother goddess and her dying son, and 
Tammuz is repeatedly connected with Badtibira The 


A The older reading of this name, Durgurgur, was erroneous, For 
‘Tammur, lord of Badtibir, v. SBP. 818, 8; Zimmer, Kullieder, 94, 75 
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principal temple in this city was E-innind or E-innina- 
kolamma, “ Temple of Innini of the Land.” Berossus assigns 
not only tho fifth and sixth kings to Pantibiblus, but the 
third and fourth (originally of Bllasar) and seventh (originally 
of Larak) to this city. ‘The emphasis placed upon Badtibira, 
in the souroes from which the Greek historians obtained their 
information, indicates a large and important centre of ancient 
Sumerian tradition, a fact which also supports the conjecture 
of its identification wita some very ancient part of the great 
city of Erech. Badtibira occurs only once in the historical 
records of Sumer and Accad. Sinidinnam, ninth king of the 
Kingdom of Ellasar, praises bimsolf for having built the great 
fortress Bad-tibira that he might “please the hearts of 
Shamash ad Tammuz” After the times of Hammurabi 
this eity disappears from cuneiform literature. 

Larak (Laranchae’ of Berossos) is represented as the seat 
of the cult of Pabilharsag, usually written Pabilsag, a type of 
‘the dying god Tammuz, son of the mother goddess Gula, but 
degraded into a local deity and consort of the mother goddess. 
Seo my note in Sumerian Liturgical Tests, p. 176. ‘The ruins 
of Larak have not been identified. A contract of the late 


Radaa, BE. 90, Nos, 6,8; No. 8, R. 11; BE. 0, No. 1. Rev. 10 has 
Badtbra(is) with E-nninaa, probably” the namo of the temple at 
Badlibirs. ‘Tho god Lugal-Badtbira() in K. 11028 (CT. 25,3) i probebly 
Tamas, but the amen 4 Pibira-kalam.ma and 4 Dibiracdingirricene 
“Artisan of the Land”, Artiaon ofthe gods", CE. 24, 12, 8-5 = 25, 87 
ao tila of tho Mothor goddess, Ninbarsag, supponed in Nipporian 
tradition to havo created mankind from cay. See Poime du Paradis, 
23 . According to Posbel, PBS. x, 1575, 5, tho temple in Badtbira was 
Eoninekalamena, 

threau-Dangin, SAK. 208, ‘The place i mentioned in ators of the 
period of Hammurabi; Ungnad, Babylonische Briefe 17,73 31, 73,82 63 
156, 5; Tate, Bory Babylonion Letere from Lares, 39, 6. Ungnad, No. 8 
actually refer to metal worker, and Tate, No. 39, alludes to copper st 
Badtbira. The word meuns ” Wall of the metal worker”, and hence 
‘Hommel, Geographie, 358, identified it with the ruins of Tell Sifr, ““ mound 
of copper", near Basar, eastward beyond the Shatt el-Kar. Loftus found 
‘races of great copper industry at Tel Sf. ‘The contracts exce 
‘Tall Site and published by Steasomaies, Dis elabylonische Vertrdge aus 
Wark, do not mention the city Baatibina. 
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petiod from Nippur describes its looation on the bank of the 
“Old Tigris”. This, of course, means the course of the 
Shatt el Hai, and apparently Larak is to be sought not far 
above Lagash ‘The weeping mother goddess Gula-Bau- 
Arurum is repeatedly described as the queen of Larak in 
‘the liturgies and her cult here is generally associated with 
her cult at Isin. Larak was not a part of tho great city Isin, 
as I erroneously concluded on the evidence of the liturgies 
in my earlier books. Isin has been identified with the ruins 
Bahriyet 17 miles south of Nippur.? The inclusion of Sippar 
or Ellasar in the list of pre-diluvian cities is intelligible, for 
the sun-god had his prinofpal seat of worship there. ‘The 
importance of Suruppak in Sumerian mythology is difficult 
to explain. Their legends consistently affirm that the last of 
the ten kings lived here, and that the god Enki revealed to 
hhim the plot of the gods to destroy the world by a deluge ; 
hhore he is said to have built the boat on which he and his wife 
escaped on the waters. Tho cult of the goddess Sud 
of Suruppak and of Aradda, her spouse, does not appear to 
have occupied a prominent place in Sumerian religion. 

In comparing the names of the kings preserved or partially 
preserved on the Weld-Blundell tablet with the list of 
Berossus, the solution of tho Greek names is not s0 complete 
as was to be expected. Under influence of the ambitious 
priesthood of Babylon, where he lived, Berossus naturally 
substituted Babylon for Habur or Eridu, but the names of 
the first two kings, Alorus and Alaparos, do not agree very 
well with Alim (?) and Alagar, if these are really the proper 
readings. In any case, Alaparos can no longer be identified 
with Adapa, the sage fisherman of Eridu and hero of the 
famous episode connected with his name. Amélon is repre- 
sented by [...] Ki-du-un-nu, who has the title Sakinkin. 
Hf an original Akidunnu be assumed, the name Amélén may 
have descended from it by phonetic decay of k>m and by 


4 Seo Poobel, Historical Text, p43. 
* Seo JRAS., 1922, 431. 
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textual corruption of A to a. Akidunnu> Amidunnu 
and then by textual error Amilun is an extremely probable 
explanation. ‘The Groek name has beon universally explained 
as Semitic from amelu “man”. This conjecture, like that 
concerning Adapa, was false. 

Ammendn should correspond to the illegible name in line 5. 
‘The last sign may be la or ma or ku, and nothing can be made 
of the traces before it. Megalaros corresponds to a name 
ending in 2i. Dasnos obviously represents Ii-an-na of the 
name [... }en-lican-na, Enedorachos, the seventh king, is 
Enmeduranna, the eighth king of the Sumerian list, and 
‘“Amempsinos” descended by unusual corruption from 
[. -. ] sibaianna, which again proves all the ingenious con- 
jectures made to explain the Greek name to be false. Berossus 
makes him the eighth king, but he accurately reports the length 
of his reign. Opartes is proven to have been the father of the 
ninth king Aradda or Arad-gin, and Polyhistor's Ardates 
is at last explained. Having substituted father for son in 
‘the case of the ninth king, Berossus, following a tradition 
accepted by the writer ofgthe Epic of Gilgamish, supposed 
partes to have been the father of the tenth king, whom he 
calls Xisuthros. The publication of this Sumerian source 
proves that every conjecture, except one, put forward to 
explain any or all of the corrupt Greek forms in Berossus 
‘was erroneous. 

1. Alim? mu 67,200 -kam. lim (raled) 67,200 years. 

Pa ee J lalgar?mw [4%] la()gar (ruled) 72,000 
72,000. years. 
3. [2] lugal Ha-bd-(ki). ‘Two kings at Habur. 





2 The group of signs here read akim is probably a Jocal (Ellasar) variant 
of Thureau-Dangin, REC. 228, ‘The namo clearly represents the original 
cof the Greok: “Axapor. 

* For Lilgar apparently the namo of a sanctuary of treasury in the 
inscriptions of Senecherib, soo SAI. 2120 ; CT. 26, col v, 22, and the hymn 
to Dungi, OT. 36, 28, 10, Lilgar-ra-bi. A restoration (A}lil-gar, Alagat, 
may conceivably aford sn explanation of the name ‘Addrapos, given by 
Berosus, The Greeks corrupted T (gamma) to 1 pe(pi, 
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402.6] Bedwun-nu ga (©. Hhidunnu Sakinkin 
in-kun mu 72,000. (ruled) 72,000 years. 
BL... J ube eku(?)mu —[.. . ] tekhu (2) (ruled) 
20,800. 20,800 years. 
6.2.2... negar. They made. . . 
a (hal Blase. (ki)-ma, Two kings of Ellasar. 
8.[... }eisib mu 28800. [... }2i, the shepherd 
(raled) 28,800 years. 
9... en-ld-an-na? mu [...] enlwan-na (ruled) 
mu 21,600. 21,600. 
10, 2 lugal Bad-tibira *(ki) ‘Two kings in Badtibira. 
LL. . . sibsi-anna® mu [...] sibzianna(ruled) 36,000 
36,000. years. 


12.1 lugal La-ra-ak-(hi). One king at Larak. 

13. En-medur-an-na mu Enmedwranna (ruled) 72,000 
72,000. years. 

1d. Lhugal Zimbar-(i). One king at Sippar. 

15, Arad *{gin] dumu Ubur- Aradgin, son of Uburtutu 
tu-tu ® mu 28,800. - (culed) 28,800 years. 





* Bromus gave this namo as Dadnus, shepherd of Pantibibes. Dade 
4s obviously » textual corruption for Zaonus, a transcription of knan-na, 

!'the group UBUD-VAGAR haa boon teed gurpur, of BL. 19, m2 
boat CT, 20,45, 6 proservs tho true reading ofthis group, tbr; thira = 
Earburra rstal worker, loan-word tabira (v. Ungoad, ZA. 31, 270), ie 
bviouly the reading of this doogram inthe name ofthe city in quetin, 
tnd it ali afords th lott orginal of the Grosk Pantibiblos, 

* This name was, somehow, corrupted into Amempsinos in the text 
preserved by Berosmas and oceurs wrongly as the eighth king, not the seventh. 
‘Berosns preserved, however, the correct tradition regarding the length of his 
eign and hs ety, 

‘Berean preverves this name inthe form Eusdlrachs, and places him 
seventh in the list. "Tho Greek tradition is postibly correst in giving 
‘Pantibiblos as the ety of thin king. The varant readings Bueddrescho, 
‘Aedireclos of Abyilenas, and Eddranchos of Buscbins, prove that the 
‘Somerian original was Bo-mo-dur-an-ki in Babylonian tradition the founder 
of the att of divination, Zimmer had alrady explained this ‘meme 
comrecty. 

1 Written SU-KUR-LAM; gin is omilted in line 15. Arad or Arata is 
sto ofthe gods of Sorappakes v. PBS, x, 177) n, fy for Sdratiam-Ninlil 
fr Sud of Surappak, and for rad or” Aratie = Eali, v. PSBA., 1011, 
94 pL,L5, Often in NiPra. at Suruppek; Bnim- Advad-da-cid, REC. 18 
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16. Zi-ud-sud-du dumu Arad- Zi-ndsuddu, son of Aradgin, 
gin mu 36,000. (ruled) 36,000 years. 
17, 2 lugal Suruppak(ki)} ‘Two kings at Suruppak. 
18, [10] lugal(pa}-nu Abubi. [Ten kings] before the Flood. 
8, Lanapow. 


SURESVARA AND MANDANA-MISRA 

It is now commonly believed that these two are the same, 
and that Suresvara was the name assumed by Mandana- 
‘Misra after he became a sannyéisin as a result of his adopting 
‘Seikara’s advaita® There is evidence in old Sanskrit works 
to show that the two names in all probability designate 
different individuals. It is as follows :— 

(1) One of the main distinctions between the two classical 
schools of advaita—known as the Vivarana and the Bhamatt 
‘schools—is in respect of the seat (Zéraya) of avidya. While, 
according to the former, the avidyaéraya is Brahman itself, 
itis thejiva according to the latter. ‘The view of the Vivarana 





Rev. end Lugal- &Arad-kenag, 18, . i, 4, ete, ‘The noun arad, arat really 
‘means hablu, honoured, tani, honour, OL. xi, 49, 345. 

* Beroswus has the name of the ninth king Oparts, substituting father for 
on, Tho length of this reign is correctly reported in Berossus. ‘The scribe 
here employs uur (SAI. 3891) for tho ordinary ubar-lidinne, protegs. 
“The name Ubar-tu-tu, father of Utnapistim, occurs in the Bpio of Gilgemish, 
xi 20; ix, 6, but our text makes Uburtuta the grandfather of Utnapistim, 
‘Berossus assigned Opartes to Larak. 

¥ Or Aratta. Obviously the tradition, which on the basis of Apotlodorus’ 
‘version of Berotsus assigns the ninth king to Larak, is erroneous. Alexander 
Polyhistor’s summary of the history of Berossus ia verified by the new. 
‘ext Polyhistor gives the namo of the ninth king ‘Apbirys, father of 
Xinuthrua; Ardates represents Aradia or Araddagin of the Ashmolean 
‘tablet. Seo Cory, Ancient Fragments, p. 28. 

* This namo ie translated by Ula-rapiitin-forik] in the Babylonian 
legend of the Deluge, but Lucian, Dedea Syria, 12, preserves the original 
Sumerian in the form Sisythos, Berossus gives Xisuthroa as the name of 
‘tho tenth king and the hero of the Deluge, a form based upon a Semitic 
title of Ziudsuddu, S00 Potme du Paradis, 183, 2.1. 

* For the current view, see og. Keith: Karma-Mrmamasd, p. 12. 

+ See Paica-pldiltviearana, pp. 45-6, and Sidihinta-leéa-atgraha 
¢Kambhakonam edition), p. 65. 
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in this respect is the same as that of Suresvara, who maintains 
with great force of argument that Braiman is the visaya 
as well as the aéraya of avidya. Similarly, the view of the 
BhamaGs is identical with that of Mandana, as is clear from 
the Saikzepa-siriraka (ji, 174), where the author, who was 
‘a pupil of Suregvara,? criticizes Mandana’s view that the 
iva is the seat of avidya. Tt is instructive to note the terms 
of reference here, which suggest a wide difference between 
Mandana’s views and those of Saikara 
pavikriya Manjanawacah, taddiyanyatha prasthitam. 
‘The Bhamaty, by the way, bas thus revived a doctrine which 
‘was not acceptable to the early exponents of Sankara. 

2) A second point of difference between Mandana and 
Suresvara is in regard to the conception of advaila. When 
the identity of Brahman and the jiva is realized, avidya is 
dispelled. This is mukti. Here a rather super-subtle question 
is raised as to whether or no the avidyd-nivrtti, which is of the 
nature of abhdoa, endures in that stage. This question, it is 
obvious, is due to the influence of the Nydya-Vaisesika, 
which xeoognizes abhéva or “negation” as an atirikta- 
padartha, i.e. a category distinet from the six positive 
categories—dravya, guna, ete.—and formulates four varieties 
of it, The avidya-nivrti is an abhdva of the dhvamsa-type. 
According to the Nyaya-Vaitesika, when anything positive 
is destroyed, it leaves behind it a dheamsabhava, which lasts 
till eternity. In Sankara’s view, as also in Suregvara’s, 
which does not accept abhdva as a distinct category, the 

+ avidyi-nivylti is the ultimate ground itself, viz. Bralman® 
Moreover, avidya, not being absolutely real, cannot 
strictly be said to leave an abkdva behind it. Mandana, 
however, maintained tho persistence of avidyd-nivrtti in the 
‘multi stage, so that eventually there are in his view two 
principles—Brakman, as in Sankara’s advaita, and avidya- 





* Soo, for instanoe, Naiskarmya-siddhi, ii, 1. 
® Sauksepa-rirab, i, 8. 
9 See0.g, Naisharmya-siddhi, i, 17, Brhad. Up. Vartika, p. 407, st. 208. 
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nivrtti in addition to it. This would constitute a doctrine 
of doaita, and not of advaita; but Mandana seems to have 
held that the, admission of an abkdva docs not really clash 
with the adeaita doctrine, inasmuch as the advaita that is 
intended is bhdvadoaita, i.e, monism excluding only other 
positive entities and not also the negative.’ 

(8) According to Saikara, the final knowledge which 
leads to Brakma-realization is got directly through the maha- 
‘edkyas, like Tat tvam asi, whatever moral or mental discipline 
is necessary being regarded as preceding that knowledge.* 
This assumes that verbal statements can give rise to immediate 
Imowledge, and can refer to the unrelated Absolute. Neither 
of these points is conceded by other Indian thinkers. ‘They 
consider that all verbal knowledge is necessarily mediate and 
refers to things which are in relation with one another. 
Mandana follows the generality of Indian thinkers and 
maintains that upanisadic teaching, being expressed in the 
form of words, must partake of the character of all verbal 
testimony and signify something as related and as mediate. 
But admitting, as he does, like Seikara, that Brahman is 
neither related nor mediate in truth,® he concludes, on the 
strength of statements like Atmetyeva upasita (Br. Up.,I, iv, 7), 
‘that for Brahma-realization wpanisadic knowledge has to be 
followed up by a course of meditation. This meditation, 
according to him, wili transform what is mediated Imowledge 
of a related entity into an immediate vision of the unrelated 
Absolute, It is then that life's goal will be reached. One of 
the chief upanisadic texts relied upon by this school is Br. Up., 
IY, iv, 21, vijaya projiam kurvita—which, apparently at 
least, makes a distinction between two types of knowledge— 
one as it is first conveyed by the Upanisads and the other 
which results from meditation upon it. ‘This view is criticized 


2 See Laghu-candriki on Advaitesidahi, by Brakmdnanda-Sarasvats, 
4, 18 (Kumbhakonam edition), p. 112. 

¥ Paiica-padia, p. 99. 

# Seo Br. Up. Varlika, 1, iv, st. 801, 808, and 807. 
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in various works of the school of Saikara,! though generally 
‘the means of identifying it as Mandana’s are Jacking. In 
Br. Up. Fartike, however, where Sureévara elludes to this 
view (IV, iv, st. 796) for criticizing it, his commentator 
desoribes it as “‘that of Mandana and others”. Thus we 
here have a third point of doctrinal divergence between the 
‘two thinkers. 

Ie will probably be thought that the evidence so far adduced. 
sefers to Mandana, while it is Mandana-Misra whom tradition 
identifies with Suresvara. Ther is, of course, nothing 
impossible in the hypothesis taat Mandana and Mandana- 
‘Migra were distinct, even though we shall then have to 
assume that both alike were Vedintins. Anfrecht’s Catalogue 
Catalogorum mentions several authors who bore the name of 
Mandana. But it seems improbable, especially when we take 
the following points into consideration :— 

(1) Reference has been made above to the mention of 
‘Mandana in the Saiksepa-Sdriraka. Madhu-stidana-sarasvati, 
in his commentary on the work, identifies him with Mandana- 
Misra? 

(2) According to the tradition preserved at Srageri in 
the Mysore Province, where Suresvara is supposed to have 
beon installed as the first pontift by Saitkara himself, Mandana- 
Misra is different from Saresvara, ‘This tradition is embodied 
in a poom—Gurw-vaméa-kavya, composed at the end of the 
eighteonth century—which describes Sankara as meeting 
‘Mandana-Mira first and then Suresvara.? 

(3) According to the same poem Suresvara’s civil name 
was “Visvariipa”. If that were so, he could not well have 
been known as Mandana-Migra also previous to his becoming 
a sannyasin, 





4 OF, for instance, Naipharmya-siddi, i, 67. 

# Seo Banares edition, parti p. 143. 

2 Canto i, 48-60. This work is now being printed at tho Vani Vilés Press. 
Sriraiigam. ‘I have to express my grateful thanks to Brahma Sri Rama 
Sastriyar of Srigeri for allowing me to read the work so far as itis printed, 
‘and make uso of the information contained therein. 
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Attention may also be drawn in this connexion to the 
difference in style of the two writers, as judged from works 
known for certain to be theirs (such as Vidhi-viveka and 
Naiskarmye-siahi) but anguments based upon style are 
not very conclusive, 


M. Hiervanwa. 
dxsone, 
‘Sour Tora. 


SYRIAQUE BT NABATEEN 


Dans sa notice sur le texte syriaque des Prose Refutations 
of 8. Ephrem, publiée dais le demier fascieule du JRAS. 
(1922, pp. 529, 530), M. A. Mingana, relave, entre autres, deux 
mots d’aspect insolite oi il veut voir des fautes de lecture 
ou de copiste. 

Le premier: Nnwn2 (au pluriel) semble avoir, d’aprés le 
contexte, le sens de “sopulchres”. Lrauteur, embarrassé 
par co mot—dont le sons ordinaire est en effet, comme il le 
dit: “souls” propose de comriger graphiquement: xnuna 





(=c-33l). La correction semble inutile, si Yon veut bien 
se rappeler que le mot ws (proprement “ame ”) est 
employé couramment, par exemple, dans les inscriptions 
araméennes des Nabatéens au sens de “ tombeau, sépulere ” ; 
nous avons méme, au No. 146 du C.LS. ii, le mot au méme état 
grammatical (plariel 4 l'état emphatique) que dans le texte 
syriaque, soit: Nnwps, “ les sépulcres.” 

Le second mot en litige est NBD. Quoi qu’en pense 
M. Mingana, on peut Vinscrire en toute confiance dans le 
lexique syriague avec le gens de “sepulchral vault ”, sens que 
Jes éditeurs Tui avaient attribué aveo raison. Nous pouvons 
Gcarter sans scrupule Ia correction arbitraire N1B¥ “earth, 
soil”, Ici encore c'est le Nabatéen qui vient nous apporter 
la Iumitre, Les épitaphes de Mediin Sileh nous donnent 
maint exemple de Vemploi de e782 au sens de cavean 
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funéraire, J'ai montré jadis (Etudes d’Archéologie Orientale, 


ti p. 146) que Torabe _,iS connaissait encore oe sens 
spécial, et que co mot, par confusion populaire avec le gree 
eérpos “fumiex”, avait donné naissance & la singuliize 
légende rapportée par Strabon (p. 667) d’aprés laquelle les 
Nabatéens, n’estimant pas plus les cadavres que du fumier, 
‘enterraient leurs rois euz-mémes &.c6t6 des lours trous & fumier. 
Crunscont-GanwEav. 





num SUBORDINATE IMPERATIVE IN PERSIAN 
In a note contributed to the Classical Review (1899, 
vol. p. 272) I pointed out that a line of Hafiz (ed. 
ig, ili, 204, 5) : 
Roses z 

Se Mt VOTES ye 
“T say not with whom now thou should’st sit and 

what thou should’st drink” 

supplies a Persian parallel to the Greek idiom, of which’ 
olc& 8 Spicov is the most familiar example. This 
construction is extremely rare in Persian. The grammars 
ignore it, and after twenty-three years I can add only one 
more instance, also from Hafiz (ed. Rosenzweig, iii, 124, 2):— 


es 
6X s > Jal 1 Xe eS o 
“I say not what thou should’st do. If thou hast 
understanding, say (that) thyself!” 

It appears probable that the use of the imperative in sub- 
ordinate (interrogative) clauses may occur in Persian literature 
before Hafiz, and I shall be grateful for any such references. 
‘There is no instance in the Mathnawt of Jalélu’ddin Rémi. 

Reynotp A. Nicwoison. 
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ARE NAIRS SUDRAS? 

Ina notice of Rothfeld’s Women of India, the reviewer states, 
on p. 129, that “the charming ladies of the Nair community, 
‘though Sudras by caste, are given a place in this noble class 
(Rajputs) ”. Are they Sudras? I have long doubted the 
correctness of this ascription, and have thought that they 
hhave as much right to be ranked as Rajputs as any other 
communities of that class that have grown up in India 
through the centuries. This raises much larger questions. 
Should Europeans use the term Sudra to describo such a 
people at all? Should the term be held to have the same 
signification in Southern as in Northern India ? I remember 
that just fifty years ago—that is, before the inquiries into caste 
‘origins became serious—a highly educated native of Madras, 
not a Nair, when I asked him about his caste, saying quite 
proudly: “I ama Sudra.” His manner and his statement 
have always remained in my memory. 

R. 0. Temere, 


LA LEGENDE DE BUDDHAGHOSA 

‘M. Finot, in an article entitled “Ia Légende de 
Buddhaghosa”, in Cinguantenaire de UV Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes, Paris, 1921, doubts the tradition that 
Buddhaghosa was born in India and went in the fifth century 
to Coylon, where he retranslated the Ceylonese commentaries 
into Pali because the original Pali commentaries had been 
lost. ‘The first part of the article is taken up with an 
‘examination of the sources of our knowledge of Buddhaghosa. 
‘The Burmese sources of information are dismissed as of no 
authority, since they “are merely an echo of Ceylonese 
historiography, altered by an insatiable national vanity”. 
‘This is rather a bold pronouncement, for, although the 
beginning of Burmese history are lost in legend, an impartial 
scholar will not fail to find a substratum of truth in the 
hhistory. Besides, considering that no one has yet made a 

RAS, APRIL 1923. 18 
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scientific study of Burmese chronicles and shown their exact 
relationship to the Ceylon chronicles, a pronouncement as that 
of M. Finot is, to say the least, premature, and would be in 
cextor if there was any truth in the statement of Forchhammer + 
that the Burmese chroniclers had confused our Buddhaghosa 
with a later Buddhaghosa who did go to Ceylon from Burma, 
However that may be, their claim that Buddhaghosa was a 
native of southern Burma is discredited, not by the evidence 
of the Burmese chronicles, but by the absonco of evidence in 
Buddhaghosa’s writings thet he is acquainted with places 
or persons in Indo-China, as there is evidence in them of his 
acquaintance with Ceylon. A casual reference, like the one 
to Suvannabhimi,? does not go against this argument, since 
Buddhaghosa is here quoting the stook list of Buddhist 
missionaries to the different countries and gives no indication 
of his acquaintance with those countries. From the discussion 
of this point the commentaries on the Jalaka and Dhammapada 
are excluded as being, in all probability, not the works of 
Buddhaghosa.® 

M. Finot next examines the Ceylonese sources such as 
the Cilavarnsa, Saddhammasangaha, and Budihaghosuppatt, 
which are late works and contain much legendary matter. 
He has utilized this legendary stuff to show that the tradition 
that Buddhaghosa went to Ceylon from India is only a legend, 
‘that the name Buddhaghosa is not authentic, that it was never 
known outside of Ceylon, and that it is a name assumed by 
group of Ceylon writers. He has not found it difficult to 
show this by setting one legendary passage against another. 
Unfortunately, his conclusions are drawn from a study of these 
late works of Buddhaghosa, and not from a study of his 
‘writings themselves. On theso writings he admits that he 





+ Quoted by Rhys Davids in his artiole on Buddhaghoss in the 
Encyeloparia of Religion and Ethic 

# Oldenberg, Vinay, ii 314. 

* Burlingamo in Buddhist Legends, p. 58 (Harvard Oriental Series), 
coms to the conclusion that Buddhaghoes is not the author of these two 
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has merely cast a glance, and that only to support his 
contention. It is true that the Chinese Pilgrims, Fa-hian 
and Hiuan-tsang, make no reference to Buddhaghoss. ‘The 
value of this negative evidence is not reliable. A writer in 
the Ceylon Antiquary and Literary Register axgues that 
Buddhaghosa did not visit Ceylon till after Fa-hian, and 
aesigns 4.p. 483 as the date of that visit. Now wo know from 
Takakusu* that the Samantapasadika was translated into 
Chinese at Canton in .v. 489. Although the two dates leave 
too little an interval of time for an important work like the 
Samantapasadika to have been composed in Ceylon (as is 
believed) and translated into Chinese at Canton, they show 
‘that the whole question about the Chinese Pilgrims on 
Buddhaghosa is unsettled, and any evidence drawn from 
them is at prosent doubtful. M. Finot rejects the tradition 
that the Samantapasadika was composed by Buddhaghoss 
on the ground that the author’s name is not mentioned in 
the Chinese translation. But Takakusu tells us that it was not 
fa habit of Chinese translators even to mention the dialects 
from which the translations were made, and that possibly 
some Buddhist book may refer to Buddhaghosa under another 
name.’ Since we can know little or nothing about this Chinese 
Samantapasadika before the edition promised by Takakusu 
comes out, we can place no reliance on the negative evidence 
of the silence of the Chinese translator regarding Buddhaghosa. 

The question will not be finally decided until all Buddha- 
ghosa’s works have boon printed, translated, and critically 
studied. But some attempt at finding out who Buddhaghosa. 
is in his writings may even now be made. 

‘Tye tradition that he was born a Brahman is strengthened 
by the indication in his writings that he was acquainted with 
the Vedas. He makes reference to the Vedas,‘ and gives a 


Vol. §, part 2. 
* Ltsing, Records of Buddhist Religion, 217. 
® JRAS., 1896, pp. 416 £. 

+ Viewddhimagga, 384. 
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vivid description of one practising Atharva power, ie. power 
spoken of in the Atharvaveda,! in a way to show that he is 
acquainted with Vedie literature, ‘There is evidence also to 
show his acquaintance with the Sinkhya and Yoga systems 
of philosophy. He lays stress on the difference between 
the Buddhist conception of avijjé (ignorance) and the 
Pakatividin’s conception of pakati (original nature) as the 
causes root-cause of the world? ‘ What, is ignorance also, 
like the pakati of Pakatividins, the causeless root-cause of the 
world ? No; it is not causoloss, for the cause of ignorance 
hhas boon stated thus: ignorance originates through the 
origination of the intoxicants. But is there any explanation 
by which there may be a root-cause? What is this?” By 
way of answer the Buddha's saying is quoted : “The ultimate 
starting-point, brethren, of ignorance, before which it did not 
‘exist, but after which it came into being, is not revealed.” ® 
‘And Buddhaghosa proves that the Buddhist conception of 
paticcasamuppada (genesis through cause) is not the same as 
the imaginary conception of pakati and purisa of the hereties.* 
‘Another reference to the Siinkhya may be sought in his con- 
ception of the relation betwoon nama and riipa, a conception 
which reminds one of the Sinkhya definition of the relation 
between purusa and prakrti, since the same simile * of the 
blind and the lame is used to explain that relation. Further, 
his definition of samitha as “ the simultaneous occurrence of 
many states” may be another link with the Sinkhya. 
Buddhaghosa’s geographical Inowledge is confined to India 
and Ceylon. He refers to the Ganges and the Godiivari,? 
to the Iaads of the Assaka and Alaka,* and to the Damilas 


1 Bzpositor (Pali Text Society, Translation Series), 122. 
# Visuddhimagga, 525. 

3 Angauttara Nikdya, vy 113. 

« Visudahimagga, 518. 

5 hid. 696 ; Expositor, 370. 

© Bzpositor, 81. 

1" Tbia. 186, 

# Paramatthajeita, ii, 2, 681. 
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and the Andhas} besides many places in Ceylon. Although 
these references are too meagre to prove anything conclusively 
they may be held to lend support to the tradition under 
discussion.? 

Lastly, M. Finot’s suggestion that Buddhaghosa is a name 
assumed by a group of Ceylonese authors, who wrote the 
commentaries attributed to that name would not only acouse 
such authors of untruth, deceit, and hypocrisy, but also 
attribute to them that egoism, that atta, which it is their first 
duty to eradicate. And we know that these commentaries 
ear ample witness to their moral character and saintly life. 
Thus the tradition that Buddhaghosa was a native of India 
is one not to be lightly rejected. And we have seen that he 
vwas acquainted with the Vedas and the Sankhya and Yoga 
systems of philosophy. 

Pe Mauxo Tax. 


It is mown to many in this Society that there was in 
preparation by the American Presbyterian Mission at Urumia 
4 Concordance of the Peshitta Old Testament. After 1903 
the expenses of the undertaking were met by the Hartford 
‘Theological Seminary, and the writer of the present Note 
‘was entrusted with the drawing up of the plan of the Con- 
cordance and with the duty of general advice and supervision. 
‘The actual making of the slips was done by native workers 
at Urumia, and supervised by Dr. W. A. Shedd there, 
Dr. Shedd, in fact, was the real maker of the Concordance, 
and gave to the task—only a small part of his multitudinous 
labours at Urumia—a most accurate scholarship and detailed 
patience, The basis was the Perkins, or Urumia, edition 
of the Old Testament according to the Nestorian Canon 
without the Apocrypha. With the Urumia text, Ceriani’s 

2 Maxoratthaparant, 58, Ceylon edition. 

+ Mz. B,C. Law in" A'Note on Buddhaghosa's Commentaries,” Journal 


of the Society of Bengal, xv, 1900, pp. 107 f, has thrown out 
suggestions which point to the stmo conclusion. 
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photoithograph of the Codex Ambrosianus was collated 
and all the variants recorded. ‘The same was done with 
Barnes’ critical edition of the Psalms and with his Text 
of Chronicles”. Everything was put in except enclities 
and inseparable prepositions and particles ; for proper names 
there were references only. 

All this, unhappily, has to be put in the historic past. 
‘When the war broke out the work was ready for the printer 
and had been tested and corrected throughout. Dr. Shedd 
was occupied in reviewing the corrections when he was 
compelled to stop. In 1918, after the flight of the American 
Mission, with some thousands of refugees, to British protection 
in the South, the fruits of his long labour were destroyed in 
‘the loot of the Urumia Mission Station. Dr. Shedd himselt 
died on the fight, and was buried by the roadside. It is 
a temible story, and is told by his wife in her biography 
of her husband, which has just appeared (“The Measure 
of a Man”, by Mary Lewis Shedd: George H. Doran Co., 
New York). In that horrible record of human suffering 
the fate of a book seems but a small matter ; but this was one 
of the great undertakings of scholarship, and its loss is to be 
reckoned among the historical calamities of learning. 
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Short Notices of Recent Books on Chinese Subjects 

‘Tae Camese Drama. By R. F. Jounsrow, CBE, MA. 
‘With six illustrations from original paintings by C. F. 
Wnvzer. 15x11, 36 pp. Shanghai: Kelly & Walsh, 
1921. 

An authoritative study of this eubject has been long over- 
ue. Since 1888, when Bazin published translations of four 
plays of the Yiian period with a short introduction, it has 
received scant attention from Western writers. And the little 
that has been said has often been misleading. Mr. Johnston 
comments on the popular fallacy to which even the author of 
Village Life in China has helped to give currency. ‘That 
Chinese plays are long enough to last many hours or even days 
is as widely believed in this part of the world as that most 
Chinese habitually eat dogs and murder a large proportion of 
‘their female infants. The truth is that most of their plays 
‘are shorter than ours, but that they follow one another 
without pause or change of scenery (for the adequate reason 
that there is no scenery). ‘The last remark applies to the old 
tradition. ‘The modern tendency to copy everything Western. 
has led to the opening in several large cities of theatres 
equipped with drop-curtain and other borrowed paraphernalia, 

The author gives an illuminating historical outline, going 
back to witch-dancers and spell-chanters of 8,000 years ago 
and tracing the development of the drama down to the present 
day. He tells us that a trustworthy work on the subject 
written in Chinese by a Japanese is now being translated into 
English. 

‘Tue Canese Tmearre. By Cxv-cuta-camn, Translated 
from the French by J. A. Graxas. With illustrations 
from paintings, sketches, and crayon drawings by 
‘Aumxanpee Jacovsere. 13X10,36 pp., 49 illustrations. 
London : John Lane, 1922. 
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‘The respective merits of text and illustrations in the book 
just noticed are reversed in this publication ; for M. Jacovleff’s 
admirable drawings and the reproductions of ten native wood- 
cuts give the work its value, ‘The letterpress does not. bear 
comparison with Mr. Johnston's able sketch. 


Sront penta Fizosoma Cnvess Antica. By Gruserre 
Tocot. 9}x6, xi+222 pp, 2 plates. Bologna: 
N. Zanichelli, ND. 

It is @ strange fact that among the countless books 
published on Chinese subjects no adequate attempt up to 
now has been made to give a general survey of ancient Chinese 
philosophy. ‘This book is therefore all the more welcome, 
and it is satisfactory to leam that it is the forerunner of a 
more detailed and comprehensive study from the same pen. 
Avowedly writing for those who are not specialists in Chinese 
matters, Sig. Tucoi wisely refrains from entering into details 
of chronology and biography. He confines his attention to 
tentative summary of the thought characterizing various 
schools up to the end of the Han dynasty in their several 
relationships and he appends translations of distinctive 
‘utterances attributed to the great philosophers of those early 
times. 


La Reticron es Cumors. By Mancen Graver. 74x54, 
xili+202 pp. Paris: Gauthier-Villars & Cie, 1922. 


It is obviously impossible in a handbook of this size to 
explore the vast field suggested by the title. Happily the 
author has not attempted the task. He scarcely mentions 
Manichsism, Nestorianism, or Islam, and he deals with 
‘Taoism and Buddhism in a chapter of forty pages. Space 
‘thus remains for a theme which M. Granet has studied with 
such distinguished suocess in earlier works—the life of ancient 
China, Heradds to this an estimate of religious feeling in 
‘modem China, and it strikes one as admirably just. 
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Mezavons p’Hisrome mr pr Groorarum Onrewnaues. 
By Hewer Conprer, Tome ii, 10x64, 968 pp. Paris : 
J. Maisonneuve & Fils, 1922. 

‘The five articles collected in this volume have been 
published previously, but they appeared in four different 
journals between the years 1883 and 1918, and therefore were 
not readily accessible. They provide important contributions 
to the history of commercial and political enterprise in Asia 
by European nations during the eighteenth and early part of 
the nineteenth’ centuries. 

Aw Inpex or Camvese Armisrs, By Anraur Wauey. 
84X05}, xii-+112 pp. London: Trustees of the British 
Museum, 1922, 

Only those who have attempted to grapple with the 
intricacies of native catalogues of painting and to search for 
biographical records of artists can appreciate fully the 
immense labour involved in the preparation of this invaluable 
index, All collectors and students of Far Eastern art owe 
a great debt of gratitude to Mr. Waley, and his book must 
‘be often in their hands. 

Cumvese Lire m tae Treetan Foormuts. By the Rev. 
Janes Hurson. 9}x6,210 pp. Shanghai: Far Eastern 
Geographical Establishment, 1921. 

‘These studies are the result of many years of painstaking 
inquiry by a missionary living in a town 40 miles to the 
north-west of the capital of Szechuan, and they show that the 
author has achieved his aim to avoid an adverse spirit of 
criticism and to see things as the Chinese see them. Besides 
exhibiting this tolerant spirit of the true investigator, they 
have the merit of being compiled without the aid of Western 
writings. It is to be hoped that some day Mr. Hutson will 
publish an enlarged edition, well indexed, of this valuable 
contribution to Chinese ethnology. It should be added that 
the book is a collection of articles which have appeared in the 
New China Review. 
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‘Travers oF A Consviar Orvicer m Eastery Tiwer. By 
Eno Tarommax, OLE. B.A. 9}x6}, xxiv+248 pp., 
64 plates, and 8 maps, Cambridge: University Press, 
‘1922. 

About a year ago there appeared Mr. Teichman’s admirable 
account of his travels in north-west China. This work may 
be regarded as still more important, since it narrates the 
beginnings of war between Chinese and Tibetans on the border 
in 1918 and his services as mediator in the negotiations which 
Jed to peace. Its value as a historical document from the 
pen of an eyewitness is still further enhanced by an able 
summary of the relations between China, Tibet, and India 
from early times up to 1918, and by the author's excellent 


maps and photographs. 


Booxs on Curva rv tux Hanxow Otvn Lrprary. 1922, 

It is interesting to look through the catalogue of a library 
which has been got together mainly in recent years with the 
object of selecting only books useful to its members. Much 
labour has evidently been expended on this catalogue, and 
a beginning has been made to index articles relating to China 
which have appeared in some periodicals. It is to be hoped 
that work so valuable will be extended to other publications, 
such as the Journal Asiatigue, T'oung Pao, BEFEO., and our 
‘own Journal, and that we may look forward to another edition 
which will be a vade-meoum for students, even if they have 
not the advantage of using the Library. 


‘Tae Tuousanp Buppuas. Ancient Buddhist Paintings from 
the Cave-temples of Tun-huang on the Western Frontier 
of China, Recovered and described by AureL Stem, 
K.GLE. Introductory Essay by Lavrevoz Brvvon. 
16X12, xii-+65 pp., 48 plates. London: Quaritch, 
1921. 

Students of the treasure trove of Buddhist art at Tun- 
huang must look to this magnificent publication as a necessary 
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complement to Ruins of Desert Cathay and Serindia. The 
pictures, here so admirably reproduced, range in height from 
7 feet, and therefore size precludes some of them from being 
adequately presented in hook form. Accordingly the book 
‘of text is accompanied with a portfolio of thirty-three plates, 
each measuring 25 by 20} inches, twelve of which are 
in colour; and there are also fifteen smaller plates, most of 
‘them coloured. 
W. Percevat Yerrs. 


1.—Tae Nicuaytu ann rae Nievera. The oldest Indian 
‘treatise on etymology, philology, and semantics. Critically 
edited and translated by Laxsuan Sarve, M.A., D.Phil. 
English translation and notes. 10X6f, 259 pp. Oxford, 
1921. 

In a previous number of this Journal we had the pleasure 
of noticing Mr. Lakshman Sarup’s introduction to the Nirukta. 
‘We now have his translation, which, we may say at once, is 
‘a good one. But by publishing his translation before his 
‘edition of the text he places the reviewer at a disadvantage, 
for until we know exactly what text he has followed we cannot 
criticize his rendering of it in given passages. For example, 
‘on p. 14, 1. 19, “ who spread it” would be an inexact version 
‘of ka éndm aprathayisyad if the latter is the reading that 
Mr. Lakshman Sarup actually has in his text, but possibly he 
may have another; and the same applies to other cases 
where he would seem at first sight to have translated rather 
freely. However this may be, it is quite evident that he 
understands his author well and is fully versed in cognate 
grammatical literature. We could wish that he had adopted 
some method, such as differentiation of types, to enable the 
reader to distinguish readily between Yaska’s quotations and 
his commentary and to follow with ease the course of the 
argument without constant reference to the Sanskzit original, 
A few misprints may also be noted, such as parijitdthah on 
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p. 5, n. 2, and Soyae on p. 111, n. 8. But despite these 
minor points the book is a very useful and scholarly work. 


2.—Sixsui-Samoccava, a compendium of Buddhist doctrine 
compiled by Sixvrmpeva. Translated from the Sanskrit 
by Crow Bexpatt, M.A., and W. H. Rouse, M.A., Litt.D. 
(Indian Texts Series.) 9X7, i+i+328 pp. London, 
1922. 

‘The publication of the Sanskrit text of the Siks@-samuccaya 
by the late Professor Bendall was a signal service to Mahiyana- 
Buddhist studies, and the learned world’s debt of gratitude 
to him would have been doubled if fate had spared him to 
complete the translation of it which he had begun when 
death cut short his brilliant career. Happily this work was 
passed on for completion to Dz. Rouse, who, with the aid of 
Professor de la Vallée Poussin on many difficult passages, has 
brought the task to a successful conclusion, for which he merits 
our cordial congratulations. 

But while this book as a whole is a fine monument of erudite 
industry, it is by no means without minor defects, of which 
‘the most noticeable are the many irritating misprints. Not 
to mention the numerous cases in which diacritics are omitted, 
there is abundant evidence that the sheets have been passed 
through the press without proper care, and some signs that 
‘the manuscript was not revised adequately before printing. 
Some of the footnotes contain emendations of the printed 
text, but alas! these emendations are so carelessly printed 
that they themselves need emendation. Thus n. 1 on p. 9 
should be corrected to WTAATUTHTH?, n. 3 (out of 
place ?) to waraddtet and n. 5 to fad. On 
p. 17, n. 2, read @atrae; p. 18, n. 1, read @WAT; 
p. 147, n. 4, read aTaTeA; p. 218, n. 1, read Fa; 
p. 253, 0.2, read wary. On p. 8, n. 1, faite: is mis- 
printed fafa:; p. 109, n. 1, suggests that the text has 
anupubbo, whereas it has anupiirva; Vajracchededika on 
P. 61, nm. 2, is a monsirum horrendum informe. ‘The meagre 
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erratalist hardly touches the fringe of the weaknesses of 
this book. In several places the translation invites criticism : 
thus “the weal of all at all times” (p. 306) is not a 
true rendering of wafewTg waTd:, and is almost 
immediately followed by the misprint “wickedness of ”, 
instead of “ wickedness or”, But it is hardly kind to dwell 
‘on these matters in reviewing a book which embodies so much. 
hard work and knowledge. 
3.—Tae Burts Susmta. Sanskrit text. 10X64, ii-+viii+ 
272 pp. (University of Caloutta Journal of the Depart- 
ment of Letters, vol. vi.) Calcutta, 1921. 

According to Indian tradition, the medial lore of the sage 
Atréya was transmitted by six disciples to posterity, which 
hhas somewhat ungratefully allowed the writings of at least 
four of these philanthropists to fall into desuetude and dis- 
appear. There survive of this school only the Samhitis of two 
alleged disciples of Atréya, that of Agnivasa, known to us in 
the recension of Caraka, and that of Bhéla, now for the first 
time published from a single and very dilapidated MS. in 
‘Telugu script which is in the Palace Library at ‘Tanjore, 
The publication is due to Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, who has 
had a Nagari copy of this MS. made and issued it with 
numerous emendations by Mr. Ananta Krishna Shastri, 
‘Though the work follows the same division as the Samhités 
of Caraka and Susruta, and claims to represent the teachings 
of Atséya, it seems doubtful whether—at any rate in its 
present form—it can be assigned to the same level of antiquity 
as Caraka, Nevertheless it well deserves to have been saved 
from oblivion, 
4,—Tue UrtarivayavanasO7ra, BEING THE Finsr MOLA- 

sorra or te Sverinmana Jars. Edited with an 
introduction, critical notes, and a commentary by 
‘Tart Caanrentier, Ph.D. 6}x9}, 409 pp. (Archives 
@Etudes Orientales, vol. xviii) Uppsala, 1922. 

‘The Uttaridhyayana is not a terra incognita to orientalists. 
Not to mention Hermann Jacobi’s masterly translation in 
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‘SBE., xlv, we have Jacobi’s own edition of the Prakzit text 
in J. G. Doshi’s series (Allahabad, 1911) and the uncritical 
native prints of Caloutta, 1879, and Bombay, 1916-17. 
Nevertheless there is ample room for a new edition of this 
quaint and linguistically interesting repertory of Jain 
doctrine ; and this of Dr. Charpentier, which owes its inception 
+o the generous suggestion of Jacobi himself, marks a distinct 
advance. His aim has been to restore the text used by 
Devendra from the latter's commentary and the available 
‘MSS., and in this he has attained a marked degree of success. 
His text is not sensational, but it is sound and scholarly, and 
several of his readings are a distinct improvement upon those 
of Jacobi? The annotations are full of instructive matter, 
and the introduction contains an excellent outline of the 
history of the Svétambara Canon and a critical analysis of the 
rather mixed contents of the Ustaridhyayana, which is 
undoubtedly a “collection of materials differing in age and 
derived from different sources”. 





5.—Smton Huwaviranann Buquzst. Vol. VII: Buapawri- 
carrva Buppsscnésa Tattea’s VisupparMagea. 
Eaited by P. Buppmaparra Tarra ; revised by M. Sit 
Nastssara Tatiza, Vol. IX: Buapanrdcarrva 
Duanmarica Mandraera’s COMMENTARY 10 THE 
Nermmraxarana, Edited by W. Prvamssa Taira. 
Vol. X: Buapawricarrva Urasiina Taina’s Sap- 
puamacarays6rixd, or the commentary to the Maha- 


2 As such we may note that of i, 7, whore ho reads with Pischel (@P. 
281, 254) niydiga, as against J.’s nioga.” Niyaga, Skt. nydya, should mean, 
“arrival”: of. the usage of the vorb, and the analogy of pripti. On the 
other hand, we cannot wholly endorse his reading jannattha ya je diya 
(Skt. yajiaathay ca ye doijah), which ho admits to be unmetrical, but still, 
thinksto be “ certainly more correct” than J's jiindiya (Skt. jitindriya)). 
It may be duo to a mero accident that je diya gives sonse; and an editor 
should be very chary of admitting uamotrical reedings. 

* With regard to the remarks on nisthiyd (page 283) it may not bo amiss 
to call attention to the common use of ‘nisitige or nisidhige in Kanareso 
inscriptions, It is the same word in origin, and it means there “grave”, 
“monument”. 
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Niddesa. Edited by B. Ackeva Srer Révara Tina ; 
revised by M. Sirr Nantssara Taira. 6}X10. Colombo, 
1920-1. 

These publications of the Hewavitarane Fund will be 
welcome to serious students of Buddhism. ‘True, there are 
already several editions of the Visuddhi-maggs, and the 
present one does not seem to be from a critical point of view 
very greatly in advance of its predecessors, But the Burma 
editions are bulky and clumsy, and complete copies of the 
Ceylon editions, apparently, are not very readily obtained ; 
s0 the present edition, neatly printed on good paper, supplies 
‘a real need. The commentary on the Netti is not quite 
unlnown, as Mr. 0. A. Hewavitarane states in his preface, 
for it has been published together with the Netti itself at 
Rangoon in 1909; but as this edition was not known to the 
Rev. Piyatissa, he deserves much credit for having produced 
the present text.” The Saddhammapajjotika is certainly an 
editio princeps, and a valuable accession to Pali libraries. 





6.—Tae Box or rae Kiynrep Savines (Sajvorra-NIKiva) 
oz Grovrep Surmas. Part I: The Nidina Book 
(Nidimavagga). Translated by Mrs. Ras Davins, M.A. ; 
assisted by F. H. Woopwanp, M.A. 6x8}, xvi+205 pp. 
(Pali Text Society: Translation Series, No. 10.) 1922. 
The system on which the various vaggas of the Samyutta- 
nikiya are constructed, and from which the latter derives its 
name, is well exemplified in the Nidana-vagga, which is 
clumsily made up of ten groups of Suttas, each group being 
composed of homilies more or less germane to one another, and 
treating successively of cause, understanding (abhisamaya), 
clement (dhatu), and the impossibility of determining the 
beginning of the eycle of births, with dicta on Kassapa, on 
gain and favours, on Rahula, on the questions of Lakkhana, 





4 This rendering of niddina by *“oauso"” on page xv is perhaps too free. 
Ibis elsewhere translated as “base ” (page G4), and even this rendering 
ia rather doubtful, 
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on parables, and on the Brethren. Doctrinally the most 
‘important section is the first, the series of discourses on various 
aspects of the formula of the Paticca-samuppida. As 
‘Mrs, Rhys Davide suggests in her pregnant “ editorial notes”, 
these may not all be the utterances of the Master himself : 
“ it is no easy task to find the live teacher in records that have 
been handed down as these have been. ‘To a great extent they 
-consist of a stiff framework of words, of formulas, in which 
sno semblance of the living words remains.” Nevertheless, the 
variations in the formule of the causal sequence which appear 
§n this book indirectly throw a little light upon the Master's 
‘original general statement of his law of Paticoa-samuppada, 
and more especially that contained in xii, § 27, where “a 
‘eausal sequence of joy and happiness is, for this once only, 
harnessed to the scheme”. Mrs. Rhys Davids is well justified 
in her further remark upon this unique passage: ‘“ how might 
it not have altered the whole face of Buddhism to the West 
if that sequence had been made the illystration of the causal 
law!” 

There are some chapters in the book that have an interest 
‘of another kind. ‘There are anecdotes that throw some light 
‘on the traditional personalities of some of the great Disciples ; 
‘there are the' apocalyptic visions of the wages of sin (pp.170-4); 
and there are some forcible parables. ‘The translation, of 
course, is excellent, as we should expect from Mrs. Rhys 
Davids ; and her prefatory remarks, though brief, are keenly 
penetrating. 

‘1—Awsvat Rerort or, Tim Mysore Ancumoroctoan 
DerarrMenr For THe Year 1921. By Rao Banapur 
R. Narasnomacmar, MA, MRAS. i, i, 37 pp, 11 
plates, Bangalore, 1922. Fol. 

Pressure of work entailed by the revision of the Mysore 
Gazetteer and other urgent matters have prevented 
Mr. Narasimhachar from carrying out any tours during the 
‘year under review, and hence the present report lacks some- 
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thing of the fullness and general interest of its predecessors. 
Nevertheless, the author is too modest when he laments its 
“meagreness”, for in it he gives us eight good plates 
illustrating the lovely architecture of the Kesava temple of 
Belur and the glorious Hoysaleévara of Halebid, and publishes 
in facsimile with transcription and abstract a newly discovered 
record, the Kudlur plates of the Gatiga king Marasimha; 
son of Batuga II, dated in Saka 884. This document, which 
contains no less than 198 lines, mostly in florid Sanskrit verse 
and prose of considerable merit, is of great importance for the 
history of the Ganga kingdom. It is open to no serious 
‘objections on the ecore of genuineness, the language being 
good, the character of the writing suitable to the date borne 
by it, and the matter in no respect improbable; and it 
furnishes some noteworthy details on the history of the 
Aynasty which seem to be quite trustworthy. It is in striking 
-contrast to another grant from the same village, published in 
this report, which purports to have been issued by the early 
Gaxiga Hativarman, and which, as Mr, Narasimhachar admits, 
bears its condemnation on its face. A few other records, 
chiefly from the Vijayanagar period, are noticed in the 
report, as well as some manuscripts of rare Sanskrit and 
‘Kannada works. 





L. D. Barwerr. 


‘Dim Amoia Srowtas : Inm WRsex UND IHRE URSPRUNGLICHE 
Bepevroxe. By Dr. Bennnar Groen, 93x6$, 
U8 pp. Wien: Alfred Holder, 1916. 

The delay in calling attention to this important publication 
‘on the Amesha Spentas, or Archangels of Zoroastrianism, will 
easily be understood. ‘The monograph is one of special value, 
not only for the Avestan scholar, but also for the Vedic 
student and for the specialist in comparative religion. 

‘The leamed author states with due modesty that he does not 
aim at giving an exhaustive study of these spiritualized 
personifications of the divine attributes in the Avesta, 


‘FRAS. APRIT, 1928, 9 
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although properly emphasizing the significance of such idealiza~ 
tions by Zoroaster. Pages of scholarly research and well- 
‘weighed judgment lead up to laying stress anew (pp. 164-248) 
on the relationship between the Adityas and the Amesha, 
Spentas in Aryan times ; appropriate emphasis is placed on 
the Iranian character of Zoroaster’s conception of these 
abstract personifications that serve at Ormazd’s bidding, 
A striking point in the introductory section (pp. 6-31) is. 
the suggestion of a new etymology for Avestan spanta in 
its various forms, spanyah-, spanisia-, ete., which he equates 
with Rigvedic péniyas-, pdnistha-, etc., from a Vedic root 
‘pan, with the sense of “to praise, glorify”. In summing 
up, he concludes (p. 81) that the Amesha Spentas are either 
“die unsterblichen Herrlichen ” or preferably “ die herylichen 
Unsterblichen. ‘The acceptance or rejection of the proposed 
etymology is a matter for further consideration by specialists. 
It is to be hoped that Dr. Geiger will follow this study by 


others along the same line. 
A.V. Wrutrams Jackson. 


eA calla s Waly IG oad Gd Abb eat 
By Jamit aLpinv Monammp Jin AULA at- 
QurarsHt al-Maxuzomi. Cairo: Office of ‘Isi al-Babi 
al-Halabj, 1922. 

Of this account of Meccah, which was composed in the year 
A.H, 950, some extracts were published by Wiistenfeld in the 
second volume of his Chroniken der Stadt Mekka, but they 
occupy only seventeen pages, as the editor’s plan was merely 
to supplenient the earlier chronicles which form his collection. 
‘The complete text of the work will be welcome, and the 
Egyptian editor has taken the trouble to supply it with an 
index of names, such as we rarely find in Oriental editions. 
It would seem that the excerpts made by the German writer 
by no means exhaust the matter of interest which the work 
contains. 
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OY tN ie oy dl ae tose eyes) te 


Agi). Le Gume ves Horrvars rar Jen 


Dunvsruvan. Edité avec Notes et Tables par Le P. 
Lovts Cnerkno, $.J. Beyrouth: Imprimerie Catholique, 
1921. 

Pére Cheilcho has used for his edition of this treatise a copy 
made by a Syrian from the Bodleian MS. of the year ax. 633. 
The author is a distinguished grammarian of the third and 
fourth centuries of Islam, and this little treatise (112 pp..in 
length) ‘chiefly deals with orthographical rules for the benefit, 
of clerks (for this, rather than Ecrivains, is what is meant by 
Kutta). The matter seems similar to that which is embodied 
in Qalqashandi’s Encyclopedia. ‘The accuracy of Pére 
Cheiltho’s editions is well known, and the beginning of a fresh 
series will be generally welcomed. 


ee Slol Sy. A History ov Torsism Lrrera- 
rors. By Keurnnt Zipeu Musiuer Poin, Profesor 
of Turkish Literary History in the University of 
Tstambul. ‘Two parts. Istambul, 1920, 1921. 

A historical account of Turkish literature is certainly to be 
welcomed, and itis ikely that most of those who are interested 
will nd no dificulty about the Turkish in which Mehmet Fuad 
‘writes, His first part deals with the attempts at literature 
made in the Turkish dialects before the introduction of Islam, 
and his second contains a glimpse at Islamio literature and 
civilization, and treats specially of the effects of Sufism. 
Each of these parts consists of about 100 pages, and a third is . 
promised, which is to bring the history down to the Mongol 
domination. 

D. 8. Manconiourt. 
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Hanpsoox ov vue Lisu (Yawyis) Lanavacr. By J. 0. 
Faaser, 93X64, xi+108 pp. Rangoon: Superintendent, 
Government Printing, Burma, 1922. 

‘The author's name is not on the title-page of this work. 
He is responsible for the 108 pages of grammar, but apparently 
not for eleven introductory pages in which the ethnology of 
the Li-su tribe is discussed. 

Fow groups of Indo-Chinese languages have been so happy 
in their interpreters as the Lo-lo, of which Li-su is an important 
member. ‘The various languages of the group are spoken in 
‘Yun-nan and in the adjoining parts of British Burma, and for 
the past fifteen years several of them have been the objects 
of special study for our French confréres. ‘The list of modern 
works may be taken as beginning with Professor H. Cordier's 
Les Lolos, Etat actuel de la Question, in which the then existing 
scattered materials were brought together, and admirably 
summed up. Two years after the publication of that essay, 
there appeared Liétard’s Notions de Grammaire Lo-lo on 
pp. 285 ff. and his Notes sur les Dialectes Lo-lo on pp. 549 fi. 
‘of vol. ix (1909) of the Bulletin de l'Eoole Francaise d’Extréme, 
Orient. To the same scholar we owe the Lo-lo Dictionaries 
and Grammar in vols. xii and xiii (1911-12) of T‘oung Pao, 
and Au Yun-nan, les Lo-lo-p'o, in the Bibliotheque Anthropos, 
vol. i, No. 5. The -N' dialect has also been fully illustrated. 
by Vial in his Dictionnaire frangais-lolo (Hongkong, 1909), 
while for Mo-so (the Mosso or Musu of the Gazetteer of Upper 
Burma) we have Professor H. Cordier’s Les Mo-sos in T’oung 
Pao, vol. ix (separate reprint, Leide, 1908), and J. Bacot’s 
Les Mo-so, Ethnographie des Mo-so, leurs Religions, leur 
Langue et leur Boriture (Leide, 1913). Finally, for the Li-su, 
wwe have now Mr. Fraser’s book in English, 

The present habitat of the Li-su tribe is, in Yun-nan, along 
practically the whole length of the Burma frontier from 
‘Wei Hsi down to Szemao, and, in Burma, along the same line 


1 Poung Pao, série 1, vol. eli, No. 5 (separate reprint, Leide, 1907). 
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from the north-east extremity of Putao District down to the 
Southern Shan States. It is assumed that, like their cousins, 
‘the Kachins and the Burmans, they came to their present 
seats from the country round the head-waters of the N’mai 
‘Ha, Salween, and Mekong Rivers, in or near eastern Tibet. 
This was long ago maintained by Bastian and Kulm, and is 
confirmed by the traditions of the people themselves. The 
very name “Li-su” means “the people who have come 
down”; they themselves state that they have come from 
“the Head of the River”, and at the present day their 
tendency is still to migrate towards the south. 

Their language, like that of others of the same family, is 
monosyllabic. Every monosyllable must end in a vowel, 
and, with two exceptions, no unnasalized vowel can help to 
form a monosyllable unless it is preceded by an initial 
consonant. A Li-su cannot pronounce such letters as 4, &, #, 
aw, or i (I give Mr. Fraser's spellings) standing alone. On 
the other hand, nasalized vowels are freely used by them- 
selves, but cannot be used after any consonant except f. A 
word of the Li-su syllabary must therefore consist of :-— 

1. One of the two vowels a and rgh,! or 

2, Any nasalized vowel standing alone, or 

3. A consonant followed by a non-nasalized vowel, or 
4, h followed by a nasalized vowel. 

The number of possible monosyllables is therefore very: 
small, and there are only about 250 separate sounds in the 
Li-su syllabary. It hence follows that tones occupy a place 
of considerable importance in the language. Mr. Fraser 
describes them as follows : 

1. High and even. 
Abrupt rising. 
‘Medium even. 
Very slightly lower than the third. 
Low even. 

Low abrupt. 
+ [shall refer to this vowel later on. 





oor ep 
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He does not tell us whether the second tone is high, middle, 
or low. I assume that it is middle, and that by “ abrupt 
rising” he means a mid rising tone with a glottal check, 
Similarly, for the sixth tone, he does not say whether it is 
rising, falling, or level. I assume that it is the last, and, in 
‘that case, his sixth tone is merely the fifth tone with a glottal 
check added, With these assumptions, we may record the 
tones as follows, representing them according to the principles 
described by me on pp. 454 ff. of the JRAS. for 1920, and 
adopted for general use at the joint session of the associated 
Asiatic Societies held that year in Paris. For the fourth tone 
I suggest the conventional sign =. The imaginary syllable 
ais used as a base for the tone-marks. 

1. High level. “ka. 

2 Mid rising. Always accompanied by glottal chee. 

ka? 

3, Midlevel. ka. 

4, Slightly lower than No. 8. =ka. 

5, Low level. ka. 

When No. 5 is accompanied by a glottal check, we have 
_Ja?, i.e, Mz. Fraser's sixth tone, if I am right in assuming 
that it is level, and not xising or falling. There is also, as 
explained, some doubt about No. 2. 

Mr. Fraser tells us that, in order to secure the greatest 
possible simplicity, the missionaries on both sides of the 
frontier have agreed to employ a special script for Li-su. It 
is to be regretted that, in making this laudable effort, they did 
not also consider the needs of persons other than their 
particular converts, The script adopted by them is totally 
unlike any other system of spelling employed either for 
Chinese or for Indian languages, and includes a number of 
arbitrary symbols which have no relation whatever to the 
sounds they are intended to represent. For instance, the 
sound 6 is represented by a capital F, and its aspirate form, 6, 
by the same letter reversed, . Fortunately, in his Grammar, 
Mr. Fraser employs a script based on the system officially 
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prescribed for transliterating Burmese, which is at least 
intelligible and widely used, But even he is not impeccable 
inthis respect. Ido not- understand why he indicates a sound 
approximating that of the ¢ in “ get” by the letter 2 with a 
macron, which is universally employed elsewhere to sepresent 
am altogether different sound. ‘There is another sound— 
a vowel—which the missionaries represent by ‘I. For this 
Mr. Fraser employs rgh, ie. three consonants, What the 
sound s0 represented is it is difficult to say. He tells us 
that it is “a plain guttural vowel difficult to describe”, and 
adds that it is “ approximated in involuntary retching ”. As 
vowel it can be nasalized, and, with « or e, may be a member 
of a diphthong. It is evident from this description that it is 
fa letter the pronunciation of which it would be inadvisable to 
practise in an English drawing-room, but that is a fault of 
the language, not of transcription. What I do regret is that 
a vowel sound has been represented by consonantal letters. 
I presume that Mr. Fraser is right in stating that itis a vowel, 
and, indeed, from the words in which it ocours it is difficult 
to believe that it can be anything else, but I may note that in 
the cognate Lis'% dialect of Burma the corresponding sound 
seems to be a consonant, and has been described tome by avery 
competent observer as a sound intermediate between g and i. 
This seems as if it was something like an Arabic yain. 

‘The grammar of Li-su is very fully dealt with by Mr. Fraser, 
and is supplied with numerous excellent examples. The tone- 
marks—he uses a system of numbers—are carefully given 
throughout, and I hope that this example will in future be 
followed by all writers of Tibeto-Burman grammars and 
vocabularies, using, if possible, the system of representing 
tones formally adopted by the associated Asiatic Societies. 
‘The book is remarkably free from misprints, but the student 
may be warned that the sound which Mr. Fraser, in his 
alphabetical table, represents by di is elsewhere in the book 
represented by a. The correct sign is undoubtedly d, for it 
is described as “ rather like w in French du”. 
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‘The language being isolating and monosyllabio, each word 
never changes its shape. Mr. Fraser, however, mentions two 
instances of what is apparently incipient inflexion, In one, 
‘a very slightly sounded atonic a is added to a verbal root 
before the temporal suflix of the affirmative present-future 
tense, Thus =ngwanu -yelaw2 we (engwanu) do, or 
shall do, the root being -ye and the temporal sufix -law. In 
‘the other instance, the syllable aw is combined with the root 
in the affirmative perfect tense. Thus, the root =jye means 
go”, and <jyaw (ie. <jye-+au) means “ (he) has gone”. 
One other solitary example of incipient inflexion occurs in 
the case of the verb a (with the a of “ father”), meaning 
“come”. ‘The imperative of this is ld (with the a of 
cat”), This, however, is an isolated case. No other verb 
changes in the imperative. 

‘The book ends with an excellent English-Lisu vocabulary. 
Mr. Fraser may be congratulated on having successfully 
prepared so full and carefully arranged a work, and the 
Government of Burma may be congratulated on having 
seoured his services for the purpose. 

G. A. Gnrersox. 


Caemenier. 
180h September, 1922, 


‘Tar Anpawan Istanpers. A Study in Social Anthropology 
(Anthony Wilkin Studentship Research, 1906). By 
A.R. Browy, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 9x6, x+504 pp. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1922. 

T have set out the title of this book in full to show that, 
on the face of it, it purports to be the authoritative latest 
word on this oft-disoussed subject. I cannot but help wishing 
it were, for the political situation with regard to the Andaman 
Islands is such that further serious research will be difficult. 

‘The book is very well illustrated, and the author has taken 


3 Here, as elaowhere, I give Mr. Fraser's spelling, but my tone-marks, 
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reat pains with it, but he constantly puts himself in opposition 
to his predecessors on matters of observation on the spot, 
often with much less title to dogmatize from length of utilized 
opportunity for study, and this propensity makes the earlier 
portion of this work, which deals with observations of fact, 
nothing more than just evidence for searchers to take into 
consideration with that of the older waiters. ‘The published 
observations, therefore, on the Andamanese are not nearer 
settlement than they were before its issue. 

In the matter of writing the language Mr. Brown, who 
acknowledges to possessing but alimited kmowlege of phonetics, 
‘has introduced many changes owing to his following the 
“ Anthropos ” alphabet of Pater Schmidt, and discarding that 
of the late A. J, Ellis, F.RS., which had been established 
for half a century. ‘The change is not a happy one for English 
readers, as it introduces an Eastern European appreciation of 
both vowel and consonantal sounds. Therefore, so far as 
users of English are concemed, it is actually misleading. 
Eg. and j do not convey to an Englishman, not specially 
‘trained in phonology, anything at all, and y is simply to 
him on unknown letter of some strange alphabet. Also why 
use fi for the well-worn # of the modern Western European 
Latin languages ? One scholar has written to me: “ Why 
represent such a word as ‘chilanga’ by ‘oalaja’, making 
no difference between the a’s? Shades of Ellis!” Why, 
indeed ? Such things are not an improvement on Ellis and 
the established script. They mar the book, because they 
puzzle the student, just as much as would writing French or 
English in ““ Anthropos” style. ‘There is so much confusion 
in transcription nowadays that the time has come to protest 
vigorously against any further upsetting of established 
methods such as occurs in this book. Scholars are really 
more mystified than enlightened by the unlimited vagaries 
of “ scientific” writers now the fashion. 

The book: is in two parts—observations and theory thereon ; 
and though I have pointed out certain defects in the first part 
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and show that the searcher must use caution in accepting all 
the statements therein, I do not wish to infer that the book 
is other than a good one on the whole, or that it does not 
contain valuable evidence of fact, just as its predecessors 
have done. The second part wants a careful consideration 
at length, such as is hardly suitable for a short notice in 
this Journal. 
R. 0. Temere, 


Tue Pamosorzy anp TaxoLocy or Averroxs. Tractata 
‘translated from the Arabic by Monamnap Jamr- 
vn-RenMaw, M.A. ‘The Gackwad Studies in Religion and 
Philosophy: XI. 74X5, 308 pp. Baroda, 1921. 

‘The two (commonly counted as three) tracts by Averroes 
which now appear for the first time in English, namely, 
(1) Fas! al-magdl wa-tagrir mé bayn al-shari‘a wa-l-hikma min 
al-ittigél, together with a short appendix concerning the 
etemnal Imowledge of God, and (2) al-Kashf ‘an mandhij 
al-adilla fi ‘agd’id al-milla, were edited in 1859 by M. J. 
Miller, who also published a German translation in 1875. 
In them Averroes deals openly and at some length with a 
subject which Mohammedan writers have left almost un- 
touched—the relation of philosophy to religion—and in view 
‘of the importance and general interest of what he has to say, 
‘-good English version would have been very welcome. The 
present translator, however, has failed to recognize the 
difficulty of his task. “I am confident,” he declares, “ that 
the book will explain itself to the reader without any intro- 
duction on my part.” This may be a happy and comfortable, 
belief, but it does not help the reader to understand the 
position taken by Averroes or to follow a controversial 
argument involving some of the most vexed questions in 
‘Mohammedan theology. It would be unjust to reproach a 
young Indian scholar for not being acquainted with the full 
isoussion of these same treatises (which were unknown to 
Renan) by Asin Palacios and Leon Gauthier, though he 
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might have learned from them that the work of Averroes 
“ explains itself” in different ways even to specialists. What 
should have been obvious to him is that a literal translation, 
‘unaccompanied by an introduction and explanatory notes, is 
of little use. Take this sentence, for example: “The 
Bombasts hold that the method of obtaining knowledge of 
the existence of the Creator is by hearing and not by reason.”” 
We are not told who the Bombasts are, or why they are 
called by such a peculiar name. No doubt the puzzle is solved 
if we chance to remember that “bombast” once meant 
“cotton for stuffing garments”, and that a party of anti- 
rationalistic theologians known as the Hashwiyya are said to 
derive their name from the Arabic word hashw (stuffing) ; 
wherefore, if they cannot properly be described as Bombasts, 
they may, at least, deserve the appellation of Bombastics. 
‘Still, it seems probable that not a few readers would be glad 
to receive enlightenment on this as well as on other points. 
‘Much of the translation is unintelligible without reference to 
the Arabic, parily because it is too literal. Averroes thinks 
clearly and logically, but his style needs considerable alteration 
in order that the meaning may be conveyed to European 
minds. In the present version it is often conveyed not only 
obscurely but also inaccurately. ‘Thus on p. 22 the words 


ana doy ate Li axe rendered by “we should be 
warmed by it, be cautioned”, whereas the correct transla- 
tion is “we shall call attention to it (the eror) and warn 
(others) against it”. In the next sentence the author is 
made to say that “a search into the books of the Ancients 
is enjoined by the Law, when their meaning and purpose be 
the same as that to which the Law exhorts us”. Here the 
‘translator, ignoring the distinction between ih and id, has 
produced a statement which contradicts the fundamental 
doctrine of Averroes, that the study of the ancient philosophers 
is an obligation enjoined by the Law absolutely, since their 
object and purpose is the same as that to which the Law exhorts 
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us.” To give further instances is unnecessary. The trans- 
lation into English of these highly interesting tracts will have 
to be done over again. Although excellent work has been 
accomplished by Indians in connexion with Islamic literature, 
success in this particular task is unlikely to be achieved by 
anyone who does not possess besides a thorough knowledge 
of English, the ability to read German and French, not to 
mention Spanish. 





‘Uwe save v’or av Hiriz, Par M. Casanova. 10x64}, 
57 pp. Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1921. 

‘This monograph was suggested by two unique specimens of 

a gold coin, dated A. 105, in the collection of the Princess 

Ismé‘l, which bear on one side the following inscription -— 


bell 

‘The mine in question has a curious history, having been 
bestowed in fee by the Prophet on Bilél ibn H4rith al-Muzan{, 
whose heirs disposed of it to the Caliph ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd 
al-‘Azfz, from whom it passed into the possession of Yazid II 
and supplied either him or his successor Hishdém with the 
gold from which these coins were struck. Professor Casanova, 
citing Mélik ibn Anas, Balédhuri, Mas‘idf, Yaquit, and other 
writers, shows that it must be identified with a mine named 
Bubrén, described as ma‘din Bant Sulaym, in the district or 
neighbourhood (ndhiya) of Fura‘. According to Ydqut, 
Furn‘ is situated on the route from Medina to Mecca—the 
easterly route is intended—eight barid, ie. 8x12 Arabian 
miles, south-east of the former city, a distance which 
Professor Casanova estimates as equivalent to 192 kilométres. 
‘The mine itself, however, lay on the road from Baghdéd to 
Mecca, which is crossed to the north of Ma‘din Bani Sulaym 
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by the road from Bagra to Medina, In order to determine 
its exact location, the author has studied minutely the 
topography of the triangle formed by the intersection of the 
‘three roads, His researches are illustrated by several tables 
and a map and will be found of great value, though he admits 
that the problem is insoluble at present, 





Tae House or mae ‘Appasmp CALIrHare, oxromat 
OHRONICLES OF THE FOURTH Istamto CENTURY. Lédited, 
translated, and elucidated by H. F. Ameproz and 
D. 8. Mancouovrm. Seven volumes; Arabic text, 
vols. i-iii; English text, vols. iv-vii. 10x6}, 1818 pp., 
and xix+1409 pp. Oxford, 1920-1. 

This is a work of capital importance to students of 
‘Mohammedan history. “It was planned by that acute and 
industrious scholar, H. F. Amedroz, who, besides contributing 
many articles to the Journal, published editions of Hildl’s 
Book of the Viziers and Ibn al-Qalénist’s History of Damascus. 
For some years before his death he took a special interest in 
the Tajérib al-Umam of Miskawaibi—" Ton Miskawaihi,” as 
Professor Margoliouth shows, sa mimomer—and was engaged. 
{in editing those portions of the book ‘ which deal with events 
posterior to the Ohronicle of Tabari, to be followed by the 
Continuation of Abi Shujé', and a new edition of the fragment 
of Hilél’s Chronicle which he had already published as an 
appendix to the Book of the Vieiers”. In 1917 Amedroz 
died, leaving a sum of money to complete the printing of 
these texts (which for the most part had already passed 
through the press at Cairo) and provide a translation. His 
project has been faithfully carried out by his friend and 
collaborator, Professor Margoliouth. ‘To the text, which has 
gained much from his revision, he has added an excellent 
version in English, while the introduction and indices, forming 
‘the seventh volume, are all that could be desired. Of the 
‘three Arabic volumes the first and second contain the same 
text that is photographed in vols. v and vi of the Gibb 
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facsimile of Miskawaihi; but as the facsimile is difficult to 
read, the present edition will be welcomed by Orientalists, 
whatever they may think of the cireumstances which are set 
forth in the prefatory note to vol. vi of the Gibb reproduction. 
‘Miskawaihi’s narrative covers the period .1. 295-369, and 
includes the rise and establishment of the Buwaihid power ; 
from the year 340 “he had materials furnished him orally 
by leading actors in the events”. Professor Margoliouth 
describes his chronicle as one of the most instructive in the 
Arabio language, praises his skill in drawing character, 
insists on the value of his political experience, and ranks him 
as a historian above Tabari—a verdict which will probably 
be endorsed by anyone who compares the account given by 
Tabari of his own times with the corresponding portion of 
Miskawaihi’s book. Although Abi Shujé‘, the vizier of 
‘Mugtadi, who brings the chronicle down to ax. 389, is 
disappointing, for the last five years (a.x. 389-93) we have 
another contemporary record by Hildl, ‘The translation, 
which fills three large volumes, can be read with pleasure, 
and its accuracy is beyond suspicion. Professor Margoliouth 
refers to his advancing years, but they have not slackened 
his energy, and he works so rapidly that they may well 
despair of overtaking him. Now that printing seems likely 
to become less costly, we look forward to receiving from his 
hand the deferred introductory volume, collecting under heads 
“the information contained in these and contemporary texts 
about the political and social institutions of the Caliphate 
in the fourth century am.” It only remains to say that the 
typography is admirable throughout and that the English 
part of the work was printed in Oxford at the Kemp Hall 
Press. : 
‘Tae Farm or Ista. By the Rev. Epwarp Sex, D.D., 
MR.AS. Fourth edition, revised and enlarged. 8}X5}, 
ix+466 pp. London: §.P.C.K., 1920. 

That Dr. Sell’s’ study of Mohammedanism should have 
reached a fourth edition is not surprising, for it conveys in 
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clear and vigorous language the impressions made by Islam 
‘upon one who possesses a wide, though hardly exact, know- 
ledge of its theology and has lived amongst its people. On 
‘these grounds the author claims “to understand it aright”. 
Knowledge without sympathy does not usually lead to full 
‘understanding, but even those who disagree with his con- 
clusions will admit that he has endeavoured to do justice to 
slam from his own point of view. 





Cararoaue oF THE Anapro AND Panstan Manusonrets 1 
ae Onrentat Pusuic Lisrary at Baxxreore. Vol. v, 
‘Tradition, pt.i. ByMavzavi‘Anpu’1-Hamip. 10x6}, 
vii+214 pp. Patna, 1920. 

‘The Bankipore Catalogue, planned about twenty years ago 
by Sir Denison Ross and prepared under his supervision, is 
growing steadily. Of the seven volumes that have already 
appeared we owe no fewer than five to the sound learning and 
indefatigable industry of Maulavi ‘Abdu ‘l-Mugtadir, who 
has described over 2,000 MSS. in the departments of Persian 
poetry, Mohammedan and general history, and Indian history; 
one, admirably executed, on Arabic medicine to Maulavé 
‘Av{mu'ddin Ahmad ; and one on Hadith to Maulavi ‘Abdu 
‘l-Ham{d. This last, which is to be followed by another on 
the same subject, is now before us. It comprises 292 Nos. 
(172 MSS.) classified as (1) Sunn and Shi‘ite canonical books, 
with their commentaries; (2) Masdnid ; (3) Arba'émiyydt. 
Some of the items are presumed to be unique, eg. al-Qaud 
al-Musaddad, written in defence of the Musnad of Ahmad ibn 
Hanbal by Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalén{ (No. 251), and an incom- 
plete copy of the Musad of Zaid ibn ‘Ali, from whom the 
Zaidite sect take their name (No. 273). ‘There are one or two 
slips in transliteration, but the compiler’s work has been done 
carefully and maintains the high standard of the series. 
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DER PHILOSOPHISCHE UND RELIGIUsE SUBJEKTIVISMUS 
Guazixis. By Dr. J. Opermany. 9}x 63, xii-+345 pp. 
‘Wien und Leipzig: Braumilller, 1921. 

Ghaz6lf has recently attracted a good deal of attention in 
Germany. The Thyd is being translated by H. Bauer, and 
Books 12, 14, and 37 have already appeared, while in Ghasdis 
Selbstbiographie (Leipzig, 1919) H. Frick illustrates and 
discusses the striking parallelism which exists between the 
Mungidh and St. Augustine's Confessions. In the work 
under notice the Ghazéli-problem is brought into connexion 
not only with Islamic factors but with the general history and 
philosophy of religion, and a systematic attempt is made to 
‘race the main lines of his development and to find the 
determining principle wherein all his diverse thoughts and 
activities are harmonized. I have no space to state the 
results here, but the book is well worth reading. According 
to Dr. Obermann, Ghazéli stands for personal religion, but 
also—since few can tread the way of the mystics—for a 
popular science of religion that will make men conscious of 
‘the divine clement within them and enable everyone to 
develop this true self to the utmost. The writer lays great 
stress on the originality of Ghazili’s philosophical method 
and gives an excellent account of it. On the other hand, 
hhe seems to regard Ghazal’s plunge into Stifism as a deplorable 
aberration, considers that his mystical experiences were 
“unfruitful ”, and represents him as criticizing the Stifis for 
not being “ Meister der Rede” (aghdb agwdl), when, in fact, 
he is praising them because, unlike the Mutakallimién, they 
prefer immediate religious experience to dialectic. Such 
remarks will not satisfy those who believe that the mysticism. 
of Ghazélf is just as real and vital as the wider philosophy of 
which it forms the core. To identify Stfism with pantheism, 
as Dr. Obermann often does, is misleading. 
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‘Zwex GupicuTe VON AtA‘sHA. Herausgegeben, iibersetzt, 
und erlaiitert von R, Geyer. Il. Waddi' Hurairata. 
92x64, 806 pp. Vienna: Holder, 1921. 

In this volume Professor Geyer, whose edition of al-A‘shi’s 
Diwén is now being printed at Vienna and wil, it is hoped, 
be published in the Gibb Memorial Series, gives the text, 
with translation and commentary, of the same poet's 
Mu‘allaga, thus completing the work of which the first part 
‘was devoted to a similarly intensive study of the ode beginning 
Mé buké'u. The text is based on the recension of Tha‘lab 
preserved in the Escorial MS., and is accompanied by two 
commentaries in Arabic and German, ‘The latter, which 
contains an extraordinary number of citations from poets, in. 
‘its thoroughness and fullness of detail reminds one of the 
‘most elaborate European commentaries on the classics. All 
students of Arabian poetry can lear much from Professor 
Geyer, though at some points they may find themselves 
‘unable to follow him, E.g. al-A‘shi’s verse (p. 40), 


enage niean hs Foye Me 
oy LS als Mpeg ecole pie cold! 
js translated: “Wann sie lange schon verkehrt hat mit 
‘einem listenreichen (Liebhaber), so dass dieser ihrer schon 
iiberdriissig zu werden beginnt, dann entschleiert sie sich 
‘mit dem Handgelenke (den Schleier oder die Haare zuriick- 
streichend), und die Sonne erscheint nicht mehr so leuchtend.”” 


Tt seems certain, however, that the words LJ willy 
<i> can only mean “before the sun was high”, 





and probably 3y)i.% refers here to some kind of light 


garment. Without knowing the context I cannot say whether 
the following translation would be suitable : 
“When she puts on a shimdhdra and then displays, 


hher (white) wrist, before the sun is high” (of slay 


, 
Agee iin al-A'chi’s verse cited on p. 41, note 1). 
‘mAs, APRIL 1090. » 
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‘The lexx. do not give shimdhdra in this sense, but the word 


is used of a youth who is light in limb (245). 


Against the derivation suggested by Professor Geyer from 
Persian sham, deceit, and dar, possessing, it may be objected 


that initial > in Persian does not appear as 3 in Arabic. 


Azov Yousor Ya‘xous. Le Livre de l'impot foncier (Kitab 
elKharidj). Traduit et annoté par B. Fagnan. 10X64, 
xvi-+302 pp. Paris: Geuthner, 1921. 

I is singular that we should have had to wait ¢0 long for 
the first European translation—eoncerning the Turkish one 
by Ridis{zédeh nothing apparently is known—of such an 
ancient source for the history of Mohammedan law and for 
the political, economic, and financial administration of the 
Empire under the early Caliphs. M. Fagnan has used the 
only printed text, the Baléq edition of ax. 1302, which he 
has collated with two Paris MSS. I have not tested the 
translation, but it xeads well and seems to be carefully done. 
The notes supply useful information about the persons 
mentioned in the book, ete. ‘There is a good index, and the 
abstract of contents is also good, though perhaps rather too 


concise. 





R. A. Nronoxson, 


A Comparamive Diorionary ov Taz Pwo-Karew Drateor. 
By the Rev. W. 0. B. Punsmr and Sava Tox Avo. 
16}x4, 217 pp. Rangoon: American Baptist Mission 
Press, 1922. 

It was really perverse of the American missionaries of the 
last century to invent an alphabet for the Karen language, 
based, not on the Roman, but on the Burmese. They could 
hardly have found one less suitable to serve as a model, and 
they have, moreover, deviated so far from it that hardly a word 
of Karen as written by them is legible toa Burman. The 
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tone-marks, which are not Burmese, look like letters and give 
no indication of their value, as do the simple lines recom- 
mended by Sir George Grierson. 

Surely it is not too late to adopt the Roman alphabet ? 
Probably most Karens who have learnt their own artificial 
alphabet have learnt the Roman also, and even if they have 
not they would find it incomparably easier to read. No 
doubt some special symbols would be necessary, but these are 
to hand in the alphabet of the International Phonetic 
Association.* 

‘The book is a pocket dictionary and grammar, convenient 
and admirably printed. As far as one can tell without a 
Knowledge of the language, it is superior to most publications 

_ of its class, ‘The description of sounds, though open to 
criticism in several respects, is an advance on the puerilities 
to be found in too many manuals of spoken languages. 

R. Granr Brown, 





‘Tue Lora Nacas, By J.P. Mats, LOS. 9x5}, xxxix+ 
255 pp. London: Macmillan, 1922, 

We congratulate the Government of Assam on the pro- 
Guction of another of the series of monographs on the tribes 
of that province. We note with pleasure that the new 
volume is quite up to the high standard attained by its 
predecessors, and that the original plan drawn up by 
Sir Bampfylde Fuller has been adhered to, which ensures 
that each volume, while being the work of a specially qualified 
writer and bearing the impress of his individuality, shall St 
harmoniously into the scheme of the Ethnographical survey 
of the provinee. 

Mz. Hutton, the -author of two volumes of this series 
and the Hon, Director of Ethnography in Assam, contributes 
many useful footnotes and an introduction of xxix pages in 

1 On the Representation of Tones in Oriental Languages, JRAS. 
1920, p. 458, 

2'The Uso of the Roman Character for Oriental Languages, JRAS. 
1012, p. 647. 
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which he discusses the probable origins and migrations of the 
different tribes, as shown by their cultures, beliefs, and legends, 
‘These valuable pages suggest’ many fascinating problems, with 
which we hope Mr. Hutton will deal fully later on. 

‘Mr. Mills has compressed a wonderful amount of information 
into the 230 odd pages of his monograph. It is very clear 
‘that he and his Lhotas are on the best of terms. ‘To no one 
but a trusted friend would a people, stigmatized by a less 
genial observer as surly, sullen, and sulky, have disclosed its 
mysteries in such detail as we find them here set forth. 

Students of ethnology, builders of theories of the migration 
cof peoples, and folklorists will not turn to Mr. Mills’ book in 
vain Here they will find the beliefs, legends, cultures, 
customs, and mode of thought of the Lhotas dealt with in 
the greatest detail, There is an absence of theorizing, the 
ook being crammed with facts, yet there are indications that 
Mf. Mills has his own views as to the meaning of these facts, 
and let us hope that he will give them to us before long. 

‘Though the scientific value of Mr. Mills’ book is very great, 
‘we venture to think that the Lhotas themselves and the future 
Sub-Divisional Officers of Mokokchung are the greatest 
eneficiaries. Such a book as this cannot fail to bring ruler 
‘and ruled together and lessen the chances of friction and mis- 
understanding between them. We hope that the members 
of the Governor's council will consider this point when they 
are asked to find money for more volumes such as the present. 

The illustrations and maps are plentiful and good, and the 
turn-out of the book is worthy of the firm which publishes it. 

J, SHARESPEAR. 


‘Tas Quenn of SHEA AND HER ONLY Son MexveueK, A 
complete translation of the Kebra Nagast and introduction 
by Sir B. A. Wanuts Bupor, MA. 9x6, xc-+241 pp., 
81 plates. London: Medici Society, 1922. 

After glancing at a book such as this is, there is probably 
no one who would cast doubt upon the inventive powers of 
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the Semitic mind. According to the author’s preface, the 
work was compiled about the sixth century of the Christian 
era, probably by a Coptio priest, and travelled from Egypt to 
Ethiopia, where it was naturally adopted by the people, who 
sew in it a glorification of their nation, connecting them and 
their kings, as it did, with the Hebrew patriarchs and the 
Solomonic rulers of Ethiopia. But the work treated of does 
‘more than this—it is “ the history of the departure of God and 
His Ark of the Covenant from Jerusalem to Ethiopia, and the 
establishment of the religion of the Hebrews and the Solomonic 
line of kings in that country ”, In the belief of the Ethiopians, 
therefore, they themselves are God’s chosen people, to the 
exclusion, in all probability, of most of the other nations of 
‘the world. 

According to Sir E. A. W. Budge’s Preface, the Ethiopic 
version of the Kebra Negast was made by one Isaao from the 
Arabie version between the years 4.b. 1314 and 1844, and the 
‘translator firmly believed that the lawful kings of Ethiopia 
were descended from Solomon, king of Israel’; that the Ark 
of the Covenant had been brought from Jerusalem to Aksum 
in Ethiopia by Menyelek, Solomon’s first-born son, according 
to the Ethiopians ; and that the God of Israel had transferred 
His abode from Jerusalem to Aksum, the ecclesiastical and 
political capital of Ethiopia, Ethiopia had stretched out her 
hands to God (Ps, xlviii, 81), and He went to her, with the ark, 
to preside over Menyclek’s kingdom, which was established 
{in accordance with the commands that He had given to 
‘Moses and the prophets and priests of Israel, 

It is difficult to compress into a short spac the contents 
of a book such as this (229 pp., preceded by a preface and an 
introduotion of 90 pp., and interspersed with 31 plates). It is 
noedless to say that Dr. Budge’s comments on it are in- 
structive and illuminating. He points out how Isaac, the 
translator of this legend concerning Menyelek, argued that 
‘the kings of Ethiopia were divine, thus reviving an old idea 
current with regard to their kings among the nations of the 
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East. This belief appears very prominently in the Egyptian 
royal inscriptions, and was held also by the nations to the 
south. The Babylonians and the Assyrians likewise believed 
in the divine origin of their kings, so that the teaching of the 
Ethiopians in this matter was by no means alien to the nations 
of the Semitic and the Hamitic East. 

‘To the Occidental mind The Queen of Sheba is a wonderful 
narrative, and in it we meet with many strange things. We 
are informed how Adam was redeemed by a log of wood 
brought from Paradise, and afterwards used to form Christ's 
cross ; and how Adam was reviled by the angels on account of 
his fall, Also how Abraham visited Egypt, and Sarah, having 
been taken away, was restored to him with ’Agar (Hagar) as 
a gift. Interesting, too, is the story of Karmin, the Judean, 
and Belé’én, the king of Babylon, whose identity arouses 
curiosity. 

With regard to the story itself, that is long and somewhat 
‘complicated, Menyelek, however, was the son of Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba. He is generally called, in the 
narrative, Bayna-Lehkem, and became king of Ethiopia as 
David IL. Though we should regard his theft of the Atk of 
the Covenant as undoubted dishonesty, this does not seem to 
have disturbed the mind of the author of the narrative, and. 
probably the immorality of the act did not occur to any 
Ethiopian, either of his own or any later age. 

But the narrative is full of good things, and the literary 
and learned world has to thank Sir E. A. W. Budge for an 
exceedingly entertaining introduction to the religious literature 
and the Christianity of that romantic land. 

T. G. Puvonzs. 


Pronzexs or Progress. Empire Builders: Sir Robert G. 
Sandeman, By A. L.P. Tucker. 7}X5, 64 pp., 1 plate, 

1 map. London: S.P.CK., 1921. 
‘The story of Sandeman’s work in Beluchistan is told in 
60 pages. ‘There is of course no room for anything like a 
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scientific discussion of questions of frontier policy, and the 
booklet is a summary of facts, perhaps a little too closely 
packed, and a sketch of the man who used the facts to such 
purpose. As such it is adequate. 

W. H. Morzzanp, 





Careypan or THe Covrr Mnvores op tue East Inpia 
Company, 1660-8. By Exum B. Sarsspury. Introduc- 
tion and notes by W. Foster. 9}x6}, xlvi+401 pp. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1922. 

This volume fully maintains the standard which students 
have learned to look for in the series, and calls for no criticism, 
Perhaps the outstanding feature of its contents is the in- 
creasing emphasis on political, as opposed to commercial, 
topics. The Company was being drawn into closer relations 
with the Court and with Parliament ; it was vitally interested 
in the negotiations on foot with Holland and Poringal ; and 
a large proportion of the documents calendared come from the 
Public Record Office. ‘The series is thus widening in interest 
fas it progresses, and it appeals increasingly to students of 
English, as well as Indian, history. 

W. H. Monetanp. 


Tue Anom-Assanpse-Enouisn Dicrionary, Compiled by 
Rar Samp Gorar Cuanpra Bara. 10} x 7f,xv-+327 pp. 
Calcutta: Baptist Mission Press, 1920. 

Ahom is a language which is spoken no longer; it is used 
only for the purposes of incantation and ceremony by the 
old Ahom deodhais, or priests, in the Upper Brahmaputra 
valley of Assam. ‘The Ahoms are proud of their former 
language notwithstanding, for it was the language of 
the race which conquered Assam in the thirteenth 
contury and in which the Ahom buranjis, or histories, 
are written, The number of Ahoms in Assam, according 
to the consus tables of 1911 (the figures of the census of 
1921 are not yet available), was 197,444, this tribe, in 
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‘e Assam, being confined to the Brahmaputra valley, where 
66 per cont of their number was enumerated in the 
Sibsagar and 30 per cont in the Lakhimpur districts. 
Ahom, which is the oldest of the Northern Shan alphabets, 
shows unmistakable connexion with the Lao, although in an 
abbreviated form (cf. Milne and Cochrane's Shans at Home, 
p- 212), and Ahom belongs to the same group of the Tai 
languages as Khimti and Shin (ef. Grierson’s Notes on 
Ahim, p. 1). The Ahoms of Assam are the descendants of 
‘those Shins, who, under the leadership of Chakaphé, crossed 
the Patkai range rom Burmsh and entered the upper portion 
of tho valley of the Brahmaplitra (the country which is called 
now Assam after them) about a.v. 1228. Their place of 
origin may be located now, with some certainty, in the 
Chiengmai Province of Siam, on the banks of the river 
‘Mehkawng; here I would invite a reference to my paper on the 
origin of the Ahoms which appeared in the April number of 
the Journal for the year 1913. 

The Ahom~Assamese-English dictionary, the work of 
Rai Sahib Golap Chandra Barua, of the Assam Educational 
Service, represents a wide step forward in the study of the 
Ahom language ; it has been published at the expense of the 
Government of Assam, which as far back as the year 1894, 
when the late Sir Charles Lyall was Ohief Commissioner and 
Mr. E. A. Gait (now Sir Edward Gait) was his secretary, gave 
every encouragement to the work of linguistic and ethno- 
logical research in that province. It was under their guidance, 
and it was due to their initiative, that the work of research in 
‘the rich linguistic field of this portion of the North-Eastern 
Frontier of India took tangible shape. The present dictionary 
is one of the results of this wise policy. Sir Edward Gait 
encouraged Rai Sahib Golap Chandra Barua, then a humble 
clerk in the Assam Secretariat, to learn the Ahom language, 
and it is by dint of the latter's perseverance and linguistic 
ability that not only this dictionary, but also translations of 
the buranjis or histories of the Ahoms, were completed. In 
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1899 Rai Sahib Golap Chandra Barua furnished specimens of 
the Ahom language and of the Ahom written script to 
Sir George Grierson, then at work on the volume of the 
Linguistic Survey of India, which deals with the Mon-Kbmér 
and Siamese-Chinese families (including Khasi and Tai). 
Some of the Assamese themselves, amongst whom Rai Sahib 
Phanidhar Chaliha of Sibsigar, and Rai Sshib Padmandth 
Gobain Barua of North Lakhimpur, were the most prominent, 
‘took a keen interest in this research work, and it was largely 
due to their interest and to that of other scholars in the 
province that the Government of Sir Archdale Earle, the then 
Chief Commissioner of Assam, undertook the publication of 
the present work. The author of this review, whilst laying 
no claim to anything approaching a knowledge of the Ahom 
language, must confess, however, to more than a bowing 
acquaintance with the Assamese language, gathered by him 
during a service of thirty-three years in Assam, most of which 
‘was spent in the Brahmaputra valley. ‘The dictionary which 
forms the subject of this review has been well printed by the 
Baptist Mission Press of Calcutta, the same agency which 
produced the Hemakosha, the standard dictionary of the 
‘Assamese language, in 1900. ‘The Ahom dictionary, which 
contains some 5,000 words, gives each word in the Ahom 
character, the part of speech, the transliteration of the Ahom 
word in the Assamese character, the same in the Roman 
character, the derivation and explanation, the Assamese 
equivalent, and the English meaning. The dictionary, 
therefore, is trilingual, and should be of the greatest assistance 
not only to students but to philological experts also. Whilst 
not presuming to criticize the learned author's linguistic 
work, I may be allowed perhaps to refer to the absence in 
the dictionary of the word baranji, qa#t, bi-ran-ji, 
literally ignorant-teach-store, a store of instruction for the 
ignorant (cf. Linguistic Survey of India, vol. ii, p. 67). 
Whether the absence of this word is due to intention or 
design I do not know, but perhaps Wife ates anit =a 
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(edhik machat bagli kand), “when fish are too plentiful the 
paddybird is blind,” is the explanation. Sir George Grierson, 
in his Notes on Ahom, says that in the present Assamese 
language there are barely fifty words in common use which 
can be traced to an Ahom origin. The writer, however, 
ventures the opinion that even this apparently moderate 
estimate may be excessive, for Ahom words in the Assamese 
language are, as far as the writer knows, so fow in number 
1s to be said to have coased to exist, ‘The only words which 
‘oceur to the writer at the present time are 1%, which in 
‘Ahom means a pole for camying a burden; in Assamese 
we have @t9atf (kdn-mari), meaning the same, On the 
other hand, the %¥ (kin) in #t=¥tf# (Kiin-mari) may be 
derived from the Bengili #1, Sanskrit 6 (skandha) 
shoulder. In the Assamese 6 %# (rang-ghar), a palace with 
a raised floor, we have possibly the Ahom word %8, meaning 
the same, On the other hand, the #8 in rang-ghar may be 
the Assamese 4% (rang), meaning pleasure or delight. This 
latter assumption would seem to be in keeping with the use 
to which the rang-ghar was put, which was as a “grand 
stand” for the Ahom royal family to witness elephant and 
buffalo Sights from, ‘The word = (aim), meaning, in Ahom, 
water, is to be found in names of places in Assam, e.g. in 

(Nimti), a small river which gives its name to a 
place near Sibsagar. This place-name is composed of two 
words for water, one Ahom and the other Bodo, = (nim) 
and %=ti or di. Similarly, in sweaty (Namdayang) 
we have another instance of the double uso, in a place-name, 
‘of words for water, ie. the Ahom "1H (nim) and the Bodo 
2 (dai =i or i). In the April number of the Journal, 
in the year 1904, appeared an article on an Ahom eosmogony, 
with a translation and a vocabulary of the Ahom language, 
from the pen of Sir George Grierson, the materials of which 
‘were supplied by the author of the present dictionary. ‘From 
an interesting review, which appeared in a subsequent issue 
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of the Journal, by Mr. W. W. Cochrane, it would appear that 
the translation of the Ahom legond was not strictly accurate, 
Now Mr. Cochrane is an authority on the living Shan 
languages, and the author of the dictionary learnt the Ahom 
language from the mouths of the Deodhais or Ahom priests, 
who might have forgotton some of what was even then a dead 
language. Tt is Mr. Cochrane’s criticism which has led 
Sir George Grierson to suggest that Rai Sahib Golap Chandra 
Barua might continue his studies in the Ahom language 
through the medium of Shin. ‘This is an interesting suggestion 
which, I venture to think, is well worth the attention of the 
Assam Government. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that the present work is a 
most valuable contribution to our knowledge of the languages 
of the North-Eastern Frontier of India, and that the Assam 
Government, which has shown so much enterprise and 
liberality in the encouragement of linguistic and ethnological 
research work in Assam, as well as the author, Rai Sahib 
Golap Chandra Barua, are to be cordially congratulated on 
‘the appearance of this most valuable dictionary. 

P. R. Gurpox. 


Moerneexnit cGopuns. Recover Jarmemque I. 8vo, pp. 
xvili+146. Poterburg. Published by the Institute of 
Taphetidological Investigations of the Russian Academy 
of Sciences. 600 copies printed at the Russian State 
Academie Press by order of the Academy. 1922. 

‘The following preliminary observations may be of interest : 
(a) “Peterburg” is substituted for “ Petrograd ” on the title 
page; (8) the names of all the compositors are given at the 
end; (¢) there is a “Sommaire” in French as follows : 
“Préface i-iv, Liinstitut de recherches japhétidologiques 
yexvili, NV. Marr. Le terme basque udagara ‘loutre’ 1-30. 
I. Meséaninov. Les numéraux at leur concordance dans les 
insoriptions Khaldes 31-42. NV. Marr. Notice surla question 
des japhétidismes dans les Jangues germaniques 43-56, 
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N. Marr, Notice sur la question des japhétidismes dans 
Valbanais 57-66. 1. Marr. Le terme ‘scythe’ 67-192. 
N. Marr, ‘Cheval’ jj ‘oiseau,’ le totem de la tribu wrarto- 
Gtrusque 133-136, NV. Marr. Le terme Baoieis 137-142, 
. Marr. De la paléontologie des langues sémitiques selon 
la théorie japhétidologique 143-145.” lll the articles are in 
Russian excepting the one on the term “ udagara””, which is in 
French, for the benefit of Basque scholars. It is to be hoped 
that in succeeding publications of this series it may be found 
possible to give at least, an abstract (if not a complete 
translation) in French or English of all the papers, for the 
subjects dealt with are of general interest. 

‘As has been already stated in this Journal, Professor Mare 
is engaged on the vast enterprise of tracing from Portugal and 
Tneland to the Pamirs the underlying stratum of language 
which he calls “ Japhetic”, in Caucasian, Appennine, British, 
Mesopotamian, and other Jands, and the results already 
achieved are sufficiently remarkable to justify the beliet that 
they may completely revolutionize philological study. We 
do not know what other new scientific ideas may have been 
conceived in the darkness of Bolshevist Russia ; this one at 
least is born, The programme of work for the new Institute 
(see pp. xvi-xvii) is of the most comprehensive sort, including 
(in addition to those languages already mentioned) Sumerian, 
Elamite, languages of Asia Minor, Pictish, Etruscan, Illyrian, 
Japhetic influences in Semitic, Armenian, Iranian, Turkic, 
Greek, Latin, Slavonic, German, Ugro-Finnic, Mongol, ete. 
Even if Russia were in a normal state, it would be impossible 
to carry out this scheme without generous assistance from 
Western students. 

Lack of space prevents the publication here of an abstract 
of the various papers contained in the “Recueil”, but in 
order to stimulate interest a further list of curious Georgian 
words is here appended. They are not given as being 
necessarily connected historically with the Western words 
resembling them :— 
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ay odshno = L. amicus; ayaa = Eng, bunch (of 
stich o =L a Baro = Eng. jar; ae 
= G. Hore, Eng, whore; g9emo = Eng. field; aang fon 
= Eng. wild; Vngdg = G. Sache; Yaen= G. Ast; 
gd = @. Knabe, Eng. knave ong 10 (= semen), ef. L. 
testiculus ; $s 9 = Eng. skull, ef. L. calvus, G. Kahl; 
gato = Ge. epi, G. Gerst; Jarbero= hoax (érost) ; 

ofa nnba = L. corona; emb9, 469 = R. roms, 

(ori od 300 

G. Hengst, Gr. dvv0s; Vggena = Ge. xo; yas, Loays 
ef. L. inguit, queam, ete,; Aayagere (= valva), ef. L. 
uterus, mater, matrix, G. Mutter; Brcaphoo = L. parvus, 
Br, petits aeno@jg= L. dlavis ; Bobroorhn 
meadow ; ender Fr. orphelin on aio = Fe gruan, 





= Eng. 








Eng. gruel; olséoo = Eng. arrow; Uber-= G. sobin; 
gprege of L, earns, carsitas, Sp. querer; yemiggcno 
= Eng. whole, all, every; engs (= sea), ef. L. aqua; 
Byowon L. filius, fila; Bokrgg 0 = L. primus, prior, 
R, mepassit; enon, gone (= wing), of Gr. wrdper, Eng. 


feather; genoroagenn = Ls folium  qjgongs = 1 sepelie 
= 6B ad pss 5 





Vsagensgo = L. sxpuleram; ongigno = 
Sseosgmo = Gr. weyideos, L. magnitieus; gmer-go = Bag. 
Tick; qmen-qabo = L. lectus, Gr. Xéerpov5 Sbstodsgo 


= Gr, ddrauss. 
©. Wanpror. 
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‘Tue Enouisn Factorzes rv Inp1a, 1655-1660. By Witz 
Foster, OLE. 9 x 6, 446 pp. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1921. 

Barnsn Beorwiwas rv Western Ivpra, 1579-1607. By 
H. G. Rawurvson. 9 x 6, 158 pp., 10 plates. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1920. 

ancy Travexs xv Ixpra, 1583-1619. By Wruu1am Foster, 
CLE. 7h x 5, xiv-+ 951 pp.,9 plates, 1 map. Oxford 
University Press : H. Milford, 1921. 

The tenth volume of the admirable Calendar of Records in 
‘the India Office brings the series down to a period where the 
‘mass of material available has made a change in method 
necessary. A detailed analysis of each document is no longer 
given, but those passages which merit quotation in full are 
printed and connected by a narrative which digests other 
documents of less importance. ‘The period covered was a 
critical one for the Company, whose fortunes had sunk so low 
that it was proposed to withdraw from India altogether when 
Cromwell granted a new Charter. This period is also that of 
‘the rise of the Bengal factories and of the proposed settlements 
in Persia and Museat. 

Mr. Ravwlinson’s book is a sketch of the early days of tho 
British in Surat down to the middle of the seventeenth 
contury. Itis a useful and most readable book, which may be 
overshadowed by Mr. Foster’s Early Travels in India, which 
covers very similar ground. 

The latter is one of the most delightful books that have been 
contributed to the history of India, It was a happy thought 
to reprint the description of India by seven of the earliest 
English visitors to it. These are Ralph Fitch, John Mildenhall, 
‘William Hawkins, William Finch, Nicholas Withington, 
Thomas Coryat, and Edward Terry, and their narratives cover 
the forty years from 1580. Mr. Foster's notes are admirable 
and do not overload the text. We wonder, by the way, if 
three hundred years old misprint is not to be corrected on 
p- 19, and would suggest Name, Name for Rame, Rame. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE Sil 


‘Never have we returned a book to the editor of this Journat 
with more reluctance, J, Auta. 


‘Tur Stony ov My Lure, By Colonel Meapows Taxton. 
New Edition, edited by Henry Bruce. 7x5, x1-+500 pp., 
3 plates, 1 map. Oxford, 1920. 

‘A reprint of Meadows Taylor's Autobiography was long 
overdue, and this neat: and compact edition is most welcome. 
It remains a work of the highest interest, and, though written 
shortly before the author's death, has all the literary merit, 
of his best novels. Its vale as history is high, for itis based 
fon the author's letters and diaries. It is the record of 
a remarkable life, and in reading it one wonders what might 
not have been Taylor’s career had he belonged to the 
covenanted service. Mr. Bruce has done his work well, 
and his notes are just what is wanted. One regrets, however, 
that it is not possible to produce the book at a lower price. 

J. Avan. 


Sassanian Corss. -By W. H. Vaenrive. 9x6}, pp. 118. 
Illustrations in the text. London: Spink & Son, 1921. 
This is a more ambitious effort than Mr. Valentine's earlier 

books, and, on the whole, not so successful. For Sassanian 

coins one particularly wants a very well illustrated book, 
and had the author only followed the model of his works on 

‘Mubammadan coins it might have been most useful. ‘The 

comparatively few illustrations scattered through the text 

are not nearly sufficient, nor are they always as accurate 
as is necessary. On the other hand, the text might have 
been shorter. It has little claim to originality, and sufficient. 
discrimination has not been shown in choosing authorities. 

Had Mr. Valentine given us a book like Dorn’s Catalogue 

‘of the Bartholomei Collection, with brief descriptions, 

it would have been invaluable. The present work is hardly 

destined to supplant Mordtmann’s great work, which has 
recently been reprinted at a very reasonable price. 
J, Auuan. 
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‘Tue Cnamars. By Gxo. W. Brigos. 8vo, 13 plates, 270 
pp. Oxford and Calcutta: Religious Life of India 
Series, 1920. 

‘Mz. Briggs here gives a very full and satisfactory account, 
‘of the Chamars. After a historical account of the caste 
and its subdivisions and their distribution, the writer deals 
with their social and economic life. The Chamar is not 
a leather worker only, but an unskilled, more particularly 
agricultural, labourer. The latter half of the book embodies 
‘the results of a great deal of original research, and Mr. Briggs 
has accumulated a vast amount of information about the 
domestic customs and beliefs of the Chamars. ‘The book is 
1 credit to the series in which it is published, and is at the 
same time a valuable contribution to the study of folk-lore. 

E J. Atay. 





‘Srenwe’s Exvza, By Anwoup Waroxr and W. L. Souarer. 
9} x 6, viii +199 pp., 4 plates. London: Heinemann, 
1922. 

This is on interesting book, though possibly some readers 
may think that the editors, in their enthusiasm, rather 
overrate the value of Mrs. Draper's effusions, sprightly 
though they are. ‘The fact might have been mentioned 
that Sir George Birdwood, in the Journal of Indian Art for 
January, 1891, and again in Relics of the Honourable ast 
India Company, reproduced in facsimile the long and important 
letter quoted on p. 108. That letter, by the way, is assumed 
to have been addressed to Commodore James ; but internal 
evidence and the fnct that the writer signs herself “your 
ever grateful and [ ] child”, both suggest that it 
was in fact sent to her grandfather, Charles Whitehill. The 
“ Stephen ” referred to therein was doubtless the old gentle- 
man’s son of that name, who entered the Bombay Civil 
Service about a year after the letter was written. 

W. Foster, 
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Marentats vor 4 Santait Gramauar, I. Mostly phonetic, 
By P. 0. Boppixc. Dumka, 1922. 


Santali is the best known of the so-called Kolarian or 
Munda languages. To a great extent it has apparently 
preserved the original features of the Kolarian type of speech, 
and it is to-day the dialect which is most likely to yield 
important results with reference to the mutual influence 
‘exercised on each other by Munda and Aryan forms of speech. 

‘We are in a position to state that the parent tongue from 
which Santali and connected dialects are derived was once 
spoken over a wide area where we, at the present day, find 
‘Aryan forms of speech. ‘These latter ones have accordingly, 
to a considerable extent, been adopted by Munda tribes, 
and it is reasonable to expect that we shall some day succeed 
in tracing the influence of this substratum in the principles 
underlying the present-day Aryan speech in many distriets. 

In order to do 80, however, it will be necessary to get much 
better and much more detailed information about the chief 
features of Munda phonology and grammar than we have 
possessed hitherto. This want will be supplied when 
Mr. Bodding’s work is finished. ‘The first part, which is now 
out, gives a full and detailed analysis of Santali phonology, 
with exact determination of the character of the various 
sounds. ‘The author is an excellent phonetical scholar with 
fan unbiassed mind, and the rich materials which he has 
Drought together considerably add to our knowledge. The 
nsefttness of his book would perhaps have been still greater 
if long and protracted vowels had been marked as such. 
The rules which he gives about vowel-length are, however, 
50 clear that no serious doubt is likely to arise. 

I shall not try to show in detail to what extent Mr. Bodding 
has succeeded in rectifying old views and giving better 
information’ than his predecessors. I shall only mention 
that the result of his studies is that Santali phonology must 
now be said to be better known than is the case with any 

sas, avis 1928, a 
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other Indian vernacular, I should like, however, to add 
some remarks of a more general character. 

‘The linguistio history of India is such a vast field that 
it has not been possible to carry on the study with the same 
exact analysis of phonology and grammar with which it 
was started by the ancient Indians. Sir George Grierson’s 
monumental work is a first-rate survey, but it is largely 
based on specimina noted down by people without a 
special phonetic training, and it has not been possible 
to examine all the various sounds heard in the different 
dialects according to modern methods or to give so full 
materials that finer subtleties of grammar, and especially 
of syntax, can be ascertained in detail. His survey is 
a monumentum aere perennius, and it constitutes a landmark 
in the history of this branch of research. But it was never 
meant to be the final treatment of Indian languages ; on the 
contrary, it itself shows the way to new problems which 
must now be taken up. 

Tt will be necessary to study each language and each 
dialect in detail, not simply from written materials and not 
only through the ear, but also by means of modern instruments 
which register each sound over and over again, and it would 
be well to do so before literacy has made too much progress. 
in India, For we know how great the influence is which 
a written standard exercises on the spoken language. 
Mr. Bodding’s book reminds us of this fact. 

The Santals possess a set of vowels which Mr. Bodding 
describes as resultant, because they are due to the influence 
exercised by a neighbouring i or a. ‘Thus the @ of kami, 
work, is different from the a of dal, to strike. 

The sound causing the change may disappear, but the 
modification of the vowel remains. Thus Kol, the Indian 
cuckoo, which is borrowed from Hindi Koil, is spoken with 
“resultant” 0, ‘The fact is of importance because it shows 
how far-reaching the effect of phonetic laws is. 

‘Mr. Bodding, however, states that “one gets the impression 
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that Santals who have got some school education . . . except 
for the a and o, do not use the resultant vowels”. He is 
evidently right, and his words ought to serve as a warning 
to us. 

‘A detailed examination of Indian languages is bound to 
be of considerable interest, not only for Indian philology, 
Dut also for the study of language in general. Nowhere 
in the whole world is there a similar opportunity of studying 
the development of one language through the centuries, 
and the mutual influence exercised by neighbouring and 
different languages on each other. Since times immemorial 
different linguistic families have existed side by side, languages 
and dialects have infiuenced each other and replaced each 
other, and even at the present day we can see this process 
going on. It will be possible to derive general rules and 
laws from such features as are developing before our eyes 
in the India of to-day. But it will be necessary to analyse 
the facts in every detail, and it is much to be hoped that 
‘Mr. Bodding will soon find many sucessors in the work which 
he has started in such an excellent way. 

Sren Konow. 


‘Histore Giisiénate De A CHINE BT DE SES RELATIONS AVEC 
LES PAYS STRANGERS DEPUIS LES TEMPS LES PLUS 
ANCIENS JUSQU’ A LA CHUTE DE LA D¥NASTIE MANDCHOUE. 
Par Henri Conprer. Four vols.; 8$X83, 674, 454, 
428, and 427 pp. Paris: Geuthner, 1920-1. 

Tt is notorious that no satisfactory history of China, making 
any pretension to fullness of treatment, has yet been produced. 
‘The Chinese themselves in their dynastic histories have hardly 
attempted more than a bare chronicle of events, supplemented, 
it is true, by very valuable biographies and other monographs. 
But of history considered as a study of causal developments 
‘they have so far had very little conception. Hence the 
publication of these four volumes cannot but excite much 
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interest, and whatever the verdict may be, no one can gainsay 
the author's courage in undertaking so gigantic a task. As 
might be expected from the compiler of the Bibliotheca Sinica, 
accuracy and painstaking attention to detail are conspicuous 
features of his work. M. Cordier, one feels, is the reliable 
type of historian who never omits to verify his references. 
His industry is prodigious, his capacity for hard work, how- 
ever monotonous, is almost inhuman, But there are other 
qualities, just as essential to the historian, in which he is 
strangely deficient. Not the least of these is a sense of 
proportion. In this respect he shows no improvement on 
Demetrius Boulger, and is decidedly inferior to Macgowan. 
‘The first of his four volumes ends with the fall of the 
‘Trang dynasty, and comprises some 3,500 years, from which 
perhaps 1,500 may be deducted as belonging to the period of 
myth and legend. That leaves two thousand years to be 
dealt with in the first volume, and one thousand in the 
remaining three. Why this singular disproportion? It was 
surely unnecessary to devote a whole volume to the oft- 
repeated tale of the nineteenth century, while the Chou 
dynasty, which lasted nearly 900 years, and during which the 
very foundations of Chinese civilization, as we know it, were 
laid, is dismissed in a paltry thirty pages—about one-cighth 
of the space devoted to the Mongols in vol. ii! M. Cordier 
cannot plead any lack of material, seeing that he has 
practically ignored that great storehouse of ancient history, 
‘the Tso chuan, translations of which are available both in 
English and in French. Instead of giving a connected 
narrative of the “Spring and Autumn” period, he contents 
himself with a few meagre notes on the principal states, while 
actually wasting three whole pages on Hsi Wang Mu, a purely 
mythical personage. A chapter is also devoted to Confucius 
and Lao Tait, but that is small compensation. It is in- 
explicable that in a work of these dimensions no mention 
whatever should be made of such eminent rulers as Dukes 
Wen of Chin and Hsiao of Ch‘in or Ho Lii of Wu, of statesmen 
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such as Kuan Chung, Fan Li, Wei Yang, Chang I, Su Ch‘in, 
Wei Jan, and Fan Ohii, or of generals of the calibre of 
‘Wu Tzivchsii, Sun Pin, and Wu Chi. At the other end of the 
scale we get, for instance, a complete list of the Tokugawa 
Shoguns (qu’ont-ils & faire dans cette galére 2) and the names 
of the Europeans killed in the siege of the Peking Legations, 
Could there be a more amazing lack of historical perspective ? 

Another grave defect is the undiscriminating use of 
authorities. ‘The original Chinese sources are unduly 
neglected, and quite a considerable proportion of the work is 
simply transcribed from De Mailla’s Histoire générale de la 
Chine. This was published in 1778, and purports to be a 
translation of the Tung chien kang mu, but is by no means 
a guide in which implicit reliance can be placed. Scholars 
will also deplore the entire absence of Chinese characters, 
without which the romanization of proper names is apt to 
lead to woeful confusion. ‘Thus, “ Tchang Kio” in the index 
represents two entirely different persons. Contrariwise, in 
vol. i, p. 286, Hiouen Te (Hstian-t#) and Lieou Pei (Lin Pei) 
are treated as separate individuals, whereas, of course, they 
are one and the same. ‘Two other small corrections may be 
made here: 947 is not the earliest known date, as stated in 
i, 406, for a specimen of block-printing. A beautifully printed 
roll, dated 868, has for some years been on exhibition at the 
British Musoum. In i, 473, the invention of paper is assigned. 
to the Tang dynasty, through the misreading of a date as 
1783 instead of 153. Itis only fair to add that such inaccuracies 
are quite exceptional. 

Lioxer Gries, 


‘Te Sea Gyestms or Matava, meine aw Account oF 
Nouapio Mawkex Prove oF THz MEROUI ARCHIPELAGO, 

By Wauree Grarsan Warre, FRGS, 5}x9, 318 pp., 

20 plates, 1 map. London : Seeley, Service & Co., 1922. 
The first thing that must strike a reviewer of this book 
is that the main title is misleading and erroneous, the Mergui 
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Archipelago lying well to the north of the Malay States, which 
together with the Straits Settlements comprise what is usually 
called Malaya. The book is a very readable work on a little- 
Imown tribe. It reveals an attractive personality and it gives 
much discursive information on the habits and customs of 
the Mawken, which will be invaluable to all future students. 
‘The author's linguistic knowledge is not profound or he would 
not marvel at the absence of inflections and conjugations in 
the language of this primitive people. Tt is strange that a 
writer who can appreciate the niceness of the Mawken’s 
placing of adverbs (p. 240) should be guilty of such misuse of 
grammar as—“ We opened and drank the milk from the nut. 
While engaged in these pleasantries, two buffaloes rushed 
through the settlement,” etc. “It seems to be the common 
custom of Eastern peoples for the bride to go to the bride- 
groom's house” (p. 208) is far too sweeping a generalization. 
R. O. Wisrepr, 


Persian Sxerones. By the Right Rev. J. H. Lnvtow, D. 
Bishop in Persia. 8x5}, x-+190 pp., 9 plates. Londor 
Church Missionary Society, 1928. 

This little book in a series of short chapters gives a vivid 
picture of Persia and its people. Bishop Linton has travelled 
widely in the country, and has grasped the mentality of the 
race that has had such # mighty empire in the past. He has 
mixed with all classes, and his outlook is uniformly fair and 
Kindly, while the chapters about the women and children are 
‘written by a woman of insight and sympathy. Intending 
travellers to Tran and those interested in the country will 
learn much from these informing “sketches” with their 
excellent illustrations. 








NOTES OF THE QUARTER 
(Gonuney-Apeil, 1928) 


‘We have at the same time to greet the birth of two journals 
devoted to Asiatic subjects, and to moum the death of another. 
‘There appeared at the beginning of this year the first volume 
of Asia Major, edited at Leipsic by Dr. Bruno Schindler. 
It is a bulky publication of more than 700 pages, containing 
contributions from twenty-seven scholars, and its primary 
purpose is to celebrate the seventy-fifth anniversary on the 
16th April, 1920, of Dr. Hirth’s birth, It will be recalled that 
the esteem inspired by the veteran sinologue had been evinced 
previously by a Festschrift forming the eighth volume of 
Ostasiatische Zeitschrift. Asia Major, we are told, will spear 
quarterly in future. The first number of the bi-monthly 
China Journal of Science and Arts appeared at Shanghai in 
‘January of this year under the joint editorship of Mx. A. de C. 
Sowerby and Dr. J. C. Ferguson. ‘The latter contributes an 
article on Chinese Landscapists, which is the seme as one 
published in the introductory volume of Asia Major, except 
for a few verbal alterations. An interesting note on Chinese 
Gardens is given by Mrs. Ayscough ; otherwise the contents 
fare mainly concerned with the flora and fauna of the country. 

We mourn the death of not only the New China Review, 
but that of its enthusiastic and gifted originator and editor, 
Samuel Couling, who died at Shanghai on 15th June, last year, 
aged 62. For nearly four years, struggling bravely against 
physical infirmity and other difficulties, he maintained the 
Review at a high level of excellence. His services to sinology 
jn this connexion and as complier of the Encyclopedia Sinica 
wvill be borne always in grateful remembrance. His widow 
‘successfully carried on the Review to the end of 1922, and was 
prevented only by a combination of adverse circumstances 
from arranging for its continuance. May it arise again some 
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day and maintain worthily the great traditions associated with 
its names and that of its last editor. 


Mr. Beveridge has presented to the Society copies of the 
Journal from 1904-22, a large number of the publications 
of the Bengal Society, and some books on Indian archwology ; 
Profesor H. A. Giles a copy of his work, Gems of Chinese 
Literature; and Miss Sylvester Samuel an Historical and 
Descriptive Sketch of H.H. the Nizam’s Dominions, two 
volumes, by 8. H. Bilgrani and C, Willmott. 


The Burton Memorial Fund has now been taken over by 
the Royal Asiatic Society. The object of the Fund is to 
provide a triennial silver medal as a memorial to the character, 
career, and services in Oriental literature and in travel of the 
late Sir Richard Burton. This medal will be awarded to 
a lecturer who deals with some subject connected with the 
varied activities and interests of Sir Richard Burton. 


The following thirty members have been elected during 








the quarter :— 
Mr. G. V. Acharya, B.A. Pandit $. Nath Misra, B.A. 
Mr. L. H. Raj Anand. Mrs, Humayun Mirza, 
Mr. M. Mchai Hossain Beg. Mr. M. Ghulam Muhammad. 
Mr. §. K. Ray Chaudhuri Babu A. C. Sanyal, M.A., BLL. 
Mr. D. ©. Dutt, MLA. + Lord Scone. 
Mr. 8. V. Fitzgerald, LCS, Mr. ©, G. Seligman, M.D., 
Mr. U.N. Gaur. ERS. 
Miss M. 8, Gladstone. Babu K. Shankar. 
Mr. C, Zafar Husein. Raja N. Singha, Deo Bahadur. 
Mz. 0. Ma Ismail. Dr. G. Elliot Smith, MLA., 
Mr. M. Jinavijaya, LLB, MD., eto. 
Mr. N. W, Kathlay, B.A. Dr. St. F, Michalski Turienski 
Rao Bahadur Sirdar M.V. Kibe, Professor Varma. 

MA. Mr. H. L. Vrati, B.A. 
Mr. E, Kirby. Lieut.-Col. Sir A. T. Wilson. 
Me. P. V. A. Kuppusemy. Mrs. Winckworth. 


Mr. Levine, 
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‘The following fourteen have resigned during the quarter :— 








Mr. I, Abrahams. Colonel H. P. Leigh, 
‘Mr. B. V. K. Aiyar. Mr. R. Levy. 
Mr. G. Brownen, Mer. 8. E, Loxton. 
Mr. Buchia, Mr. G. R, 8. Mead, 
Mr. Ong Thye Ghee, Professor Muller-Hess, 
Mr. F. W. Green. Mr. L. B, Shroff, 
Lieut, H. B, Jagoo, Don R, Wijewardene, 
‘The following seven have died 
Rev. J. Drew Bate, Professor Clermont-Ganneau, 
Professor Rhys Davids, Dr. Buchanan Gray. 
Professor Delitzsch. Major B, B. Soane, 


Mr. Arthur Diésy. 


SOR 





OBITUARY NOTICES 


Thomas William Rhys Davids 
Bony 121m May, 1643, rep 27m Ducrstnen, 1022. 

A record of fulfilment, “ great tracts of thought to order 
brought”, is the “In Memoriam” of Rhys Davids. ‘There 
is a remarkable completeness about his long life’s work, 
equalled only by the clear vision with which, from the outset, 
he saw his goal and mapped out his course to attain it. 

Before entering the Coylon Civil Service, in 1866, he had 
‘studied Sanskrit (at Breslau, under Stenzler), then a rare 
accomplishment, which in Ceylon led him at once to take up 
Pali. His teacher was Yatramulls Unnins®, to whose learning 
and character he pays so eloquent a tribute in his Hibbert 
Lectures of 1881. Returning to England, Rhys Davids was 
called to the Bar in 1877, but did not seriously pursue the 
law as a career, 

For thirty years from 1882 Rhys Davids was Professor of 
Pali at University College, London, and Secretary and 
Librarian of our Society from 1887 to 1904. In 1894 (the 
year of his marriage) he visited the United States to deliver 
his American Lectures (published in 1896) on “Buddhism : 
its History and Literature” (being the first of the “courses 
in the History of Religions, somewhat after the style of the 
Hibbert Lectures in England”). He took an active part, in 
11902, in founding the British Academy and, later, the London 
School of Oriental Studies. In 1904 he was elected Professor 
of Comparative Religion in Manchester, a post which he held 
till the outbreak of the war. In 1910 he was elected the 
first President of the India Society and retained office till 
his death. He was a Fellow of the British Academy, and 
held the honorary degrees of D.Sc. (from the Danish Royal 
College of Sciences and also from Sheffield University), of 
Ph.D. (Breslau), of LLD. (Bdinburgh), and of D.Litt. 
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(Manchester). From these biographical details I pass to his 
records as a scholar. 

‘It was in 1877 that Rhys Davids, who had already con- 
tributed papers to the Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, not only brought out his excellent 
“Ancient Coins and Measures of Ceylon”, but also wrote 
his little manual of “Buddhism”, which brought him 
immediate recognition by the general public and an assured 
reputation among Orientalists. “It was (he wrote, in 1894) 
‘a very venturesome undertaking (in 1877) to attempt to give 
‘an acoount of a system on which its European interpreters 
differed irreconcilably, at a time when they could not be 
Drought to bar before the original authorities. ‘The con- 
clusions atrived at in 1877 have been throughout confirmed 
by the more recent publications of ancient texts, and have 
even been adopted and circulated by authors who have 
not deemed it necessary to refer to the mannal in which 
these conclusions were for the first time stated... . But 
no one is more surprised than its author to find that a work 
written originally under so many difficulties requires now so 
few alterations. He ventures to indulge the hope that it may 
have contributed somewhat to the interest which is now 
increasingly taken in one of the most instructive chapters 
in the history of human thought.” ight and twenty years 
since 1894 have only served to justify his brilliant pioneer 
work (now in its twenty-second thousand) and to fortify 
the snre foundations on which the whole of his future Buddhist 
labours were to be based. In 1880 Rhys Davids published 
the first (and only) volume—still a standard work—of 
translation of the Jataka, and in 1881 not only the first 
volume of his translation (with Dr. Oldenberg) of “ Vinaya 
Texts” but also his “ Buddhist Suttas from the Pali” and 
his “ Hibbert Lectures, 1881 ”—-a tiratanasi: indeed of literary 
excellence and rare insight.2 





+ Rhys Davids himself was wont to maintain that his succinct volume 
on Burly Buddhism (1908) was intrinsically the best book he ever wrote. 
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A new chapter now begins. It was in his Hibbert Lectures 
of 1881 that, fulfilling the idea already adumbrated in 1877 
(in the appendix to the first chapter of his “ Buddhism”), 
Rhys Davids announced the formation of the Pali Text 
Society—‘in order to render accessible to students the 
rich stores of the earliest Buddhist literature now lying 
unedited and practically unused in the various MSS. seattered 
throughout the University and other Public Libraries of 
Burope. The historical importance of these texts ean scarcely 
be exaggerated, either in respect of their value for the history 
of folk-lore, or of religion, or of language. It is not too much 
to say that the publication of this unique literature will be 
no less important for the study of history—whether anthrozo- 
logical, philological, literary, or religious—than the publication 
of the Vedas has already been”. (The original Committee 
of Management, it may here be noted, consisted of 
Professor Fausbill, Dr. Oldenberg, Dr. Richard Morris, 
and M. Emile Senart, with Sir William Hunter as Hon. 
‘Treasurer and Rhys Davids as Chairman ; of these, M. Senart 
is to-day the honoured survivor.) With a courage as 
doundless as his resources were slender, Rhys Davids gave 
himself to the task, undertaking single-handed the intermain- 
able labours of organization and of comespondence that 
vwas world-wide from the outset. In 1882 he was able to 
issue the Cariy Pitaka, the Buddhavarhsa, and Part I of the 
Aviguttara Nikiya (all edited by Dr. Morris), with 
Professor Jacobi’s (Jain) Ayaranga Sutta; and he could 
point to a substantial list of “works in progress”. From 
1882 onwards, the issue of Pali Texts continued without 
a break; and “forty years on”, at his death, he could claim 
fa total issue of some 25,000 printed 8vo pages, covering 
the whole of the four great Nikiyas and almost the whole 
of the entire Canon~supplemented by commentaries and 
minor Pali works. As his own contribution to the Pali 
‘Texts, he edited—with the commentary duly proceeding— 
the Digha Nikiya (in co-operation with Professor Estlin 
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Carpenter, who brought out the last volume alone). Kataris 
Kurayiyarn; it was a great adventure, finely conceived 
and finely executed, through forty years; nor can we hail 
as other than happy the scholar who lived to see so noble 
fan ideal realized in all essentials. He was privileged for 
nearly three decades to receive in this work the devoted 
co-operation of his wife, in whose accomplished hands it is 
left to sot the coping-stone on this enduring monument of 
English Scholarship. 

In my judgment, his translation of the Digha Nikaya 
(1890, 1902, and 1921) is his finest achievement, as it is— 
with perhaps the “ Questions of King Milinda” (1890 and 
1894)—the most characteristic of his style and maturity of 
‘outlook, No one can read his masterly “ Introductions” 
to the more important Suttas in the first two volumes without 
learning much of Buddhism and contemporary Indian 
history; fow will have read them without a conviction of 
their sanity, depth, and finality in essentials. 

In Indian history as such, Rhys Davids had at all periods 
of his life a most lively interest. It was by no means by way 
of a parergon that he addressed himself to his “ Buddhist 
India” (1903) and to his succinct chapter on’ “ The Early 
History of the Buddhists” in the first volume of the new 
“Cambridge History of India” (1922). In this field, chief 
signifteance—outside the history of the Buddhist Canon— 
attaches to his insistence on the early oligarchies round the 
Ganges and the subsequent development of the successive 
Kingdoms of Kosala and Magadha. Here he has added 
much to the pioneer work of Prinsep and George Turnour. 

Lastly, in another ficld—closely associated with the 
publication of the Pali Texts and always included with them 
in his outlook—he was also destined to be fortunate, though 
not so fully, and then only after “cruel rebufis and disappoint- 
ments” ; I refer to his Pali Dictionary. . . . Long before 
the end of last century he had looked forward to a modern 
Dictionary of the language, and, as each new text appeared, 
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entered up verbatim quotations and references in his inter- 
leaved copy of Childers. When, at the beginning of the 
present century, he had secured financial support suificient 
to warrant him in formulating definite scheme for the 
execution of the work, his original idea was to form a Pali 
“League of Nations” by enlisting as fellow-workers the 
Pali scholars of the world; and on this basis mapped out 
‘the work at a prodigious cost in energy and correspondence. 
In the end, frustrated—by the war and by the death of 
fellow-workers—in his hope of uniting scholars in a joint. 
undertaking, he, at a time when he was well over 70, 
undertook this laborious work himself, with the philologist, 
Dr. W. Stede, as co-editor. Yet he lived to see nearly half 
‘the work actually in print and part of the remainder re- 
revised by his hand. To Pali students this dictionary, 
« provisional” though Rhys Davids styles it in his “ Fore- 
word”, is invaluable as setting out the ordered results of 
half a century’s growth in our Pali and Buddhistic knowledge 
since Robert Cwesar Childers began to print his pioneer work. 
‘The names of the two friends, both of them from the Ceylon 
Civil Service and both, in succession, Professors of Pali in 
University College, London, will always have an abiding. 
fame in the lexicographic parampard of Pali. 

It was as “a friend of historical research ” that in 1881 
Rhys Davids made his anonymous contribution to the funds 
of the infant Pali Text Society ; nor can I suggest a better 
description of him, To him all knowledge in the ultimate 
analysis came under what he called “history” ; and, outside 
polities (in which he was always an eamest Liberal), the ideal 
of his intellectual life was centred in research, interpreted 
by him with the fullest eatholicity of sympathy for workers 
and each and every field of research—in physical science as 
well as in humane letters. I do not think that he cared 
greatly for mere learning, as such. But for sound learning, 
wisely digested and scientifically applied—as for example 
in the beating of Vedie philology on the Pali language of the 
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older Nikiyas—his reverence was profound. What he 
abhorred was an unscientific jumble—such as what had too 
Tong passed as Buddhism—of distinct and successive 
“strata”; what he sought always to achieve was the 
presentment of historical fact in its due sequence and in 
ordered relation to what stratigraphically preceded and 
succeeded it, Incidentally, he never shrank from combating, 
in the interests of what he deemed truth, established and 
powerful interests ; against Sanskeit supremacy in a sphere 
not its own he argued as energetically as Gotama himself 
argued against the sacrificial Brahmins; he never lost an 
opportunity of attacking animism and “the soul-theory ”. 
But I do not think that, keen disputant as he was, he ever 
‘wrote line for writing’s sake or without the sincerest 
conviction; nor was he ever more gratified—as the true 
friend to historical research which he was—than when he 
could put his own materials, knowledge, and quick intelligence 
at the disposal of a fellow-worker. Though he never made the 
claim, he was entitled to claim (and what nobler claim can 
a scholar advance ?)—* Yarn satthira karaniyarh sivakinath 
hitesini anukampakena anukamparh upidaya, katarh vo tari 
maya. 
© 


M. Clermont-Ganneau 

InM, Clermont-Ganneau the Society has lost one of the most 
brilliant of its honorary members. He was born in 1848 and 
from his boyhood devoted himself to Oriental studies. 
Encouraged by Renan, he entered the Diplomatic Service, and 
spent much of his life in Syria, Palestine, and Constantinople, 
thus acquiring first-hand acquaintance with Oriental 
thought; languages, and antiquities, which was invaluable to 
him. in his scientific work. He: also became, and always 
remained, rather a man of the world, but he was at the same 
time an untiring worker. His first great achievement was 
in connexion with the discovery of the Moabite Stone, when 
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he was little more than 20 years old. ‘Twenty years later he 
was made membre de l'Institut and professor at the Collége 
de France, where he proved himself to be the foremost 
authority in the world on Semitic epigraphy. He possessed 
in the highest degree the specially French gifts of brilliant 
insight and exact reasoning, and these gave a distinction to all. 
the varied work of his long career. 

‘He was much broken by the death of his mother in 1916, at 
the age of 101, but he still maintained much of his old verve. 
Only last summer at the centenary of the Société Asiatique he 
seemed as vigorous as ever—full of interest in all that was 
being done and planning work for the future. His end must 
have come unexpectedly. In answer to a letter urging him 
to come to the centenary celebration of this Society, he wrote 
that he was not very well and spoke of des ennuis et des soucis. 
Within a week he died at the age of 75, and he died young. 

A. Cowney. 


Dr. G. Buchanan Gray 


By the death of Dr. G. Buchanan Gray, England loses one of 
its most distinguished Hebraists and Biblical scholars, and 
Oxford a valued member of its teaching staff. Dr. Gray’s 
death took place on 2nd November, 1922, at a meeting of the 
‘Theological Board, not many minutes before he was to have 
delivered his address as President for thie year to the Oxford 
Society of Historical Theology; the ciroumstances were, 
therefore, tragic, as he was in his 57th year and appeared to 
‘be in good health. 

‘He studied the Semitic languages at Oxford and Marburg, 
where he attended the courses of J. Wellhausen, and entered 
‘the Independent ministry in 1893; two years before he had 
been appointed tutor at Mansfield College, Oxford, where he 
was promoted to be Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Exegesis in 1900, and he further held certain University 
appointments connected with these studies. His Studies in 
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Hebrew Proper Names (1896) received very favourable notice, 
and brought him into the front rank of Hebraists. He con- 
‘tzibuted the commentary on Numbers to the “Temple 
Bible ”, and a more extensive treatise on the same book to the 
“Intemational Critical Commentary”; to this latter series 
he also furnished a commentary on the first portion of Isaiah, 
and the completion of the very elaborate work on Job which 
the late Professor Driver had left unfinished at his death. 
These works embody the latest results of research and are 
characterized by painstaking thoroughness. Dr. Gray was 
greatly interested in Palestinian archeology, and contributed 
to the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
which he helped to administer. He also devoted some 
attention to that elusive subject, the Forms of Hebrew Poetry, 
on which he published a monograph. 

In the Preface to his Job, Dr. Gray acknowledged his 
obligations to Dr. Driver, whose influence in giving new 
directions to the study of his subject and founding a school 
with many distinguished representatives must have been as 
great as that exercised by any teacher of a literary subject. 
One who comes from the perusal of Dr. Pusey’s Minor Prophets 
to the study of the commentaries composed by or under the 
influence of his successor finds himself in a new environment. 
‘The new school is justly commended for the attention which 
it devotes to archwology and in general for the sobriety of 
its conclusions. 





D. 8. M. 


‘The Rev. John Drew Bate 


‘The Rev. John Drew Bate was born in Plymouth in the 
year 1836, and by his death at a ripe old age the Society has 
lost one of its oldest and most valued members. He was sent 
to India by the Baptist Missionary Society in 1886, and, after 
a short stay in Eastern Bengal, was posted to Allahabad, where, 
earning the respect and affection of all classes of the com- 
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munity, he laboured for nearly thirty years before his retire- 
ment in 1897. He became a member of the Asiatic Society 
‘of Bengal in 1873, and of this Society in 1881. This is not the 
place for describing his evangelistic work as a missionary, 
but a tribute must be paid in the pages of our Journal to his 
great knowledge of the people amongst whom he lived and of 
their language. With the latter he acquired an intimate 
familiarity, ripened by a sympathetic scholarship, and by his 
share in the translations of the Seriptures and by his other 
linguistic work he successfully carried on the tradition of 
learning which had been founded by his great predecessors 
in the same Missionary Society, Carey, Ward, and Marshman, 

He is best: known to Orientalists as the author of the Hindi 
Dictionary published in 1876, which is still the standard work 
‘on the language and has lately passed through a second edition. 
Some idea of the extent of his researches in connexion with 
this valuable work may be gathered from the fact that through 
his reading alone he was able to add no fewer than twenty- 
five thousand new words and forms of words that had not 
hitherto been explained. In regard to the width of his attain- 
ments, which were by no means confined to the language of the 
dictionary of which made him famous, I take the liberty of 
quoting the remarks of a most competent authority—a scholar 
who sat at his feet in Allahabad and who knew him well. In 
the Missionary Herald for March, 1923, the Rev. G. J. Dann 
writes :-— 

‘His knowledge of the classical as well as the vernacular 
literature of India was great, especially of Muhammedanism, 
in which his learning was encyclopedic. Only one of the many 
volumes he wrote on this subject—Studies in Islam—was ever 
published, Publishers wanted only his scholarly researches, 
but Mr. Bate did not care to sacrifice his own purpose in 
writing, which was to help the missionary and the religious 
inquirer.” 

His later years were clouded by ill-health, which prevented 
him from taking an active part in our proceedings, and he 
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passed peacefully away on the 26th January of this year. 
The only son who lived to man’s estate became one of: the 
sacrifices of the war, and every member of the Society— 
especially those whose lot was cast in northern India—will 
extend their liveliest sympathy to his widow and her daughters 


in their latest bereavement, 
GAG. 
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Tabagat of Ansari in the Old Language of 
Herat 


Br W. IVANOW 
(Continued from p. $4) 
©. Verb 

1, Stems. Besides a few uncommon spellings (as 
ashe GAT c dag, ete, see above, A, 4) nothing 
particular can be observed with regard to the formation of 
both verbal stems, present and past? The latter in afew 
cases appears to be formed from the former in a so-called 
‘regular’ way,and tobe used insteadof the original preterite, 
as in (18) prsle cpt slaz cea, (92v.) pAzil ete. 
‘The vérbal compounds also do not show many peculiarities, 


2 There is a form which seems to be different from the literary, viz. 


AST, pat for CASI, 080) gat Ly ode? 
etl ay 9S, 


+ Although this form seems to be quite Pebleviclike (ef. C. Salemann, 
‘op. eit., 303), it is very common in Khorasan (tfdum). 
JmAs. JULY 1923. 8 
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and only a few more or less archaic prepositions, as 


\_b ¢ SLA, ete, deserve to be mentioned, 

2, Nominal formations, I. Infinitive, (a) ‘The 
regular infinitive, with suffixes -tam and -dan, is more 
common here than in the literary Janguage or the collo- 
quial, where nowadays it is used very rarely Apparently 
the vorbal sense of this form was well felt in the time 
of Angiri becanse the modal particle bi is frequently 
added to it, but, on the other hand, the infinitive 
appears only in nominal constructions, and, while often 
found in the status constructus, idafa, rarely governs 
the dofinite accusative, ‘The examples are very numerous: 


(1) ‘The infinitive as a subject: (18) 9 cH Oh 


(555.52, 5F pal dete. (of 0: Salemann, op. eit, 808). 
(2) The infinitive in the same sense with bi: (21 v.) 


JSS ogee 2 TAL, Contd, (98) Coed List (ST) 
coed Gibby, (67) Coul cule Gat sil as, ete, (8) 
With igafa: (6 v.) Cul AS leat RAI or 


(21 v) 9% doe 9 Oddy (ty (82) ed ae 





S39, ST 9) delay SK, ote. 
(®) ‘Tho so-called ‘apocopated’ infinitive is still 
more common here. Not only is it used with various 


4 In the poasant language in many districts of Khorasan this form 
seems to be practically never used, and the direct verbal construction is, 


invariably preferred. Instead of 31 CG. j] Any tho peoplo Mill say : 


Gi raf (with this “post-positional’ ki), ete. It seems that even good, 
colloquial avoids it. 





| 
| 
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auxiliary verbs, but apparently even at that time seems 
to have been more popular than the yogular form, 
Examples are available in great number, but a few will 





suffice: (16) et ls pill yg Ct a Sap oe J 
Ses oy stil ¥, Tv.) 1,2, 55b, (48) cal 5] 
ae OLE 9b peg Ge (10 vy) Say saw 
dy tj Lets aP og dus al ogg 244, (05 v) 


coll 21S, 145 v) Cauthe S139, eter 

(c) Another verbal noun, although not as common, 
seems to be simply the present stem. ‘The examples are 
yather rare and I arrange them into a special class, only 
judging from the analogous usages in the present col- 





oguial®: (18) As gx cg LF 9 Dlg, (65) Congo dew 
2 As we will ae Inter, however, there are instances (common in the 
cl language) in which the full form of infinitive fe used fn auch case, 
# hare is no doubt that in the eollogual this“ apocopated” infiniti 
in the only ove used, Many apecial affixes aro mentioned as being in 
in tho dialects (ain the Contrl group, ef, W. Geiger, op cl, 390-400, 
and D, Lovimer, 400), but it in necossry tobe extromely cautious jn 
treating them aa such, The idea ofan infinitive ie too abstract for the 
Practioal and unsophisticated peasants, and therefore they easily add 
{he pertonal pronominal eufxes, ete, to make it more concrete, The 











ffx om 





,prhaps, a sla — ofthe atpo pla and ertmen mena 
‘our dag ta bub in the cat of un 8a necmary to acto 
Asa Gah cgvaconty eign te tse f the parc) cnaonly 
fora 6 ers of elaiuh amas arsle, La gud ‘weg’ 


churtohin (S18L g-) ‘evening’ (ne. period feom the boginning of 


avkness and till the peasants go to bed, 6-7 p.m. to 8. 
amps aro used—Athiri churighd umad ‘he came late in 

+ The examples of this use of the present stem are vei 
the colloquial: furweh, bedeh (hich bedéyi neddrtim), gir (de pub begir 
uma), oto. 
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Le hye, 0) 209.9 GIT (00) GI ey) aa ae 
yp Kes, (86 vy dr GLA, GSE dal 4 
025) te 


(@) Probably the same form, but with the addition of 
the suffix -a, appears in sevoral cases: (88) 0 jail? 


(80, 115 v,, ote.) oyu, (196) esl, (140 v.) ojluil 








(141 v,) os)4, ote. (ef, P. Horn, op. cit., 174) 
(@) Such instances as (9 v.) Cen lj 5 LU aod 
(‘seeking after things which cannot be found is a punish- 


ment!) and (06 v,) Cumi6W5 cot IT otee 
(‘pleasure is the enjoyment of life’) suggest, on on 
analysis of the context, that such participial forms are 
used here instead of the infini 7 

(f) The usual formation of the abstract noun with the 
suffix -agé may be also regarded as a sort of substitute 


for the infinitive: (10) ¢ 55x Sok ey). 
Ul, Partioiples, (a) The present participle ending in 
& appears here very rarely, almost exclusively in such 


syste 6,99 69 SOLS 


* For its moaning soe the list of rare words, H, No. 4. 

» May it bo possible that these forms are similar to the verbal nowns 
{in some Caspian dialeots, also with a suffix -a? (of. W. Geiger, op. ci 
368, in tho dialect of Talish). 
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forms as 19) and | 5 (which are used impersgnally), and 


occasionally by and LS. 


(b) The form with -dm is here more common and pre- 





serves its verbal or gerundival sense: (16) é v Oe 


SG ls.4, 19) dell Sal s LT anny objets otsh 
(119) ab WT gle AP, ete? 
(c) The present participle in -anda is quite common here 


and fully preserves its verbal nature: (34) coW 3195 





2 I (62) Came Spat Seal oder oF alse 3 
ally 





ete. As we have seen above, this form is used occas 
with the suffix of the comparative degree -tan? 

(@) The past participle seems to have nothing particular 
about it. It appears often in the sense of a past tense 
without the auxiliary verb, and although in some cases it 
is easy to reconstruct the original perfect or pluperfect, in 
others it is extremely difficult. 

(©) The future participle (similar to those in Latin 
in -wrus and -ndus), formed from the full infinitive by 


the sufi is quite comon here: (16) ¢ IS 509 3! 


} There are many similar participles, as guy, dnd, bind, oto., in the 
colloquial, but they sccm to bo treated, as often’ in tho literary 
language, as ordinary adjectives. 

‘This form of the present participle can be regarded as nonexistent 
the more simple kind of colloquial 

‘Tho presont participle gonorally is as rarely used in the simple 
colloquial as the inf ‘This form (in -anda) is also borrowed 
from the literary langage and treated ax an adjective. Of. W. Geiger, 

it., 399, and D. Lorimer, op. cit. 485, 
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(18) PL SAT on La don (4 vy) she S™ 


Camed gtalo, ote 

8. Tenses and Modes, I. Indicative. (a) The present 
tense has nothing particular about it except a few 
instances of phonetic confusion in the suffixes of the Ist 
person of the singular and plural, as mentioned above 
(A, 1,4), 

(0) The preterite, which usually is quite normal here, 
occasionally, however, shows some undoubtedly old 
peculiarities. Whenever the suffixes -i or -td* ave added 
for expression of the conditional, subjunctive, or simply 

istorical cohesion of the actions indicated by the verbs 
in question, they are joined directly to the preterite stem, 
thus resembling closely the similar usage in Pehlevi? 
‘The porsonal suffixes are entirely omitted on such ocea- 
sions, and although in a book as Tabaqit the narrative 
involves mostly the forms of the 8rd person, there are 


many examples for other forms as well: (74) SLs at 
ted She 2 y+ 1), 400) Sir Ka 4 Sess 


4 Ot. P. Horn, op. oit., p. 188. It in very interesting that while the 
original baso of this form is not popular at all in the colloquial, this 
future pattioiple is very common. Tt has vatious shades of moaning, 
Dut a sonso of the future seems to be ossentially inherent init, 

* About it soe later on, section 6, 

* Of, Salemann, op. ofb., p. 314. Examples of a similar use of the 
preterite with the suffix -i are numerous in the old laugaage, and 
P, Horn, op. cit., 161-2, quotes several of them, as (Shahnima, Vallers, 


1079) SLi jl BF gee J Lote, 
rit, 0, Bl n299 G4 G2 JLT IS al dT 


Pw: 
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G95 9 GAD Nf Lyedleses gery, GA [Ke 
Node, (94 v,) G99 LAT Le SEK att vy ol 





9d bye ot GAN IS Sal, ete, (For examples 
of this use of the proterite with the sufiix -td see later on, 
section 6.) 

(0) Tho porfect and pluperfect are formed and used quite 
normally except when they receive the modal particles bi 
or even mé (see Jater on, 5). ‘The forms of the substantive 
verb will be discussed in a special section (8). 

(@ There are a few instanees of the ‘second future’ 


(ef. P. Horn, op. cit, 155): (18) o> gua Set Se 
ALL. A very strange form of the same (or @ peculiar 
optative!) appears on f.107: (3+ bty cow 9 OLS | yal 
(7 Shor oh =) g ee 94 lps! In the present- 
day colloquial this ‘second future’ is very common, 


(@) The usual ‘definite’ future (with cre! y5) o0- 


casionally receives bi as well (see Inter on, section 5, 6, 5). 
Il. Lhe imperative mode is occasionally used in the 
form of the 2nd person of the singular of the present 


tense (common in the colloquial): (40) ao ‘and Jater in 


the same sentence Ss (44) x bed oe Ge raed Gt 


(102) 5 pAi, ete, ‘The imperative is often used 





1 Nas 297 gives ego Z, 6 «+ gL. 
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here with mé, and if the prohibitive and negative particles 
ma- and ni ave used, bi- is frequently added to them, A 
strange form (if not a mistake) may be noted on 


fol. 88 ve: ah cre(l J SeaT pale als So 
(unfortunately Nafahat gives no parallel sentence). In 
the ‘dubitative’ sense, as an admission of possibility, the 


imperative also appears: (68) er CIA 4 as 


(2S 2, 199 v) ef ltys,9 dle 0951 Fl, ete 
IIL, The precative (or ‘direct’ optative) is here repre- 
sented by fow instances: (28 v.) jlcrts AI, alll 





BNF alge Gite sl tae 17 SLI, Gite 


dhe yeas Cit g5, (29) ale Las, otet 
4, The passive, Nothing peculiar ean be noticed in this 
connexion, only a few forms ave not very common, as (18) 





5. The Modal Particles bi and mi, (a) Tt may seem 
that in Angint’s time the sense of modality added by both 
these particles to the original form of the verb with which 


1 a the eclrlanguage the expronion 9, Ute common, but 1 


ceannot remember many examples like the one given above in th text, 
(The contemporary colloquial equivalent of this expression is dalki, 
rarer kdehti,) 








wathors of the more 
tionalis or conjunctive, 
it recalls the ancient eon: 








fe not uncommon to the vulgar form of the 
be regarded as rather impersonal, 
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they ave used in every particular case, was not felt as 
strongly as at present. Sometimes they are apparently 
left out, judging from the context and from the point of 


view of their present use, as mt in (30) BS cad CX 


(119) 699% PII Ca yt Etta U alu iL, oto. 
But more frequently they appear, as it would seem, 
quite pleonastically or even in contradiction with the 
original sense of the verbal form as when bi or even mt 
are used with the perfeet, pluperfect, future, ete. 
Moreover, although logically they might be expected 
to paralyee each other, there are a great number of 
instances in which they appear together (especially in 


negative forms): (89 v) Wa og oLb 5! Ss + (1) 
Ba ENF ot An LT ee Bb, OT) A> BOTY) 


Sh gts, (2 ¥) aS igh (131) ceatl> (tt 


ca; ote, 


‘The same is the case when these particles are 
accompanied by the verbal suffix -i, also believed to 
express the sense of duration (called by the grammarians 


| etal gb). ‘The examples of its use with mi are 
Gol! SY) PI 


very common, Therefore I will give here only some of 
those with bi: (66 v.) \L ne ao ele Sail 
AI, (68 v.) Gd Aden 4, (127) Ghat gan Boe 


Boj ch, cAie 5 69 3h, (bid) C3 Ke 9 3 Get gS 
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GSAT 59 Soe 3 Klee, 29 v) Garey, 


(184 v.) gs, ete, 


(0) mi appears in its old form as (4A only ve 
rarely, probably on aecount of the modernization of the 


text: (81 v.) wo Sf AL, (70 v.) Apes coh, (89) 


1edby Priddis, It is also noteworthy that me 


isalmost systematically separated from its verb by various 
words? Every page furnishes several examples of this, 





8 (19) Ab Cael 95 om og Og, (79 v) Sy tes Les 


Grbd, ete. 
‘This particle is added to almost all tenses, even to the 








(18 v.) 35 & 


2 Teindl much the modernization of the text by the 
later sorb for the disappearance of ham, A book, 
‘which was probably written at exactly the same time as 
istrict of Jam, a dependency of Herat, by th 
im, shows also a tendency to avoid this archaio form. Tt is 


perfect, as in (25) i) aztl> oy 4) 










LSI Gail, often referred to above, At tho same time, the 


books composed before and even after that period, but which reached 
us in older copies, profer to write hamt very often, as is the case 
with the ‘Tadhbira of ‘Atte, from Nishapur, Aarteu'-tahid bj 
‘ho apparently wrote it in Abiward or Tos, the tra 
note on p, 23), made probably’ 

e., ‘Therefore, it is impowsible to come to defnite con- 
clusions,” and it would be more cautions to believe that the eopyists 
hhave done much to damage the texts in this connexion, 

® The book of Abmad-i-dim, mentioned in the preceding note, which 
‘standard of the literary Ianguage, very often, 
, cannot avoid a similar order of words, This may prove 
that it was very common in the oolloguial of that timo, although it 
might be regarded as ‘ rustic" 
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il 02.57 ete? and is very common with the in- 


perative, 

(0) bi- (written joined to or separated from the verb) 
is used in various ways: (1) with the infinitive, as 
mentioned above in this section, 2, I, a, on p. 888. 

(2) With the prohibitive ma- of the imperative 
{as well as with i- in similar civeumstances): (31) 





Oj), (64) Aeey des, (147 v.) Sy jor with 






V4 v.) gistts, ete. 
(8) With the enclitie form of the substantive verb 


ale olegl (see later on, p. $57). 
1 (4) With all past tenses, preterite, perfect, as in 
a1, ail edly, 45) coud 25.9 8, (98 v) ASG GE 





sil, 31 v,) Ail o> aly dbo, (136 v.) tel oj) 


ete. Pluperfect, as in (22 v.) 2. 43 y, (56 v.) Ile ex 





1 (TZ v,) 9% AIK, (91) 9.9) opt 5 


(180 v,) 3.9, 034K, (186 v.) 9, 24,3 oly, oto 
Ly wi ate 
(6) A very rare construction, where bi is added to the 





future, can be noted on £.26 v.: 2d pw Codial 49, 
(a) Probably archaicor local arethetraces of the frequent 


164, 
in the colloquial and the dialocte: 1d ze 
dandakhas, ‘when, smiling with the upper 
ie cheek and mole into a dimple’ (from 







wag 
lip, thou hast, thrown 
Nayyir, in. Sabzawari), 
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use of | 3, now entirely forgotten except in compounds> 


Tt appears to be an equivalent of bi, not only forming 
the dative but very often taking the place of that particle 


with verbs: (4) sal 3 3, (198) 429 |S, (140 v,) 
LGIL, (7) ah Ls Abb ITS 


00.9, |B, ote. But it is somewhat difficult to specify 





, (82v.) 59> 


every case because |_4 may be simply a preposition, while 
originally the verb may not require a prefix. 

6. Sufiaes of verbal coherency, ‘The suflix ~i, 
which gives © verb in a proposition the sense of con- 
nexion with another, conditional, historical (as participa- 
tion in @ complex action), or eausnl (explicative), and 
which therefore may be called the suffix of verbal 
cohereney—a sort of verbal idifu—appears here very 
frequently, In the present colloquial it is extremely 
rare, and in the dialects it is doubtful whether it oxiste at 
all? In the literary language we can trace its gradual 
disappearance since the earliest period. It is often taken 
for a particular suffix of the conditionalis, ete., but it is 
hardly really that. In an isolated verb it conveys no 
definite modal idea (while the particles bi and mé do), and 
its most essential peculiarity is that it appears invariably 
only in verbal groups, and in these combinations only 
its full value is manifested. ‘The analysis of the examples 
shows that whenever it is used as ‘-i of the narrative’ 











4 In Almad.i-Jam's book it is used as freely as here. (Its presence in 
the Nafahat may be explained as only the result of Jami’e carelessness 
‘as to the atyle of his book.) 

+ Personally I heard this sufix on one or two cecasions in Southern 
Khorasan, but my materials, collected there, are not available to me at 
present. 
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or ‘of duration’, its force is not sufficient, and this is 
why mé or bi are usually added to the verb notwith- 
standing the presence ofthe -i at the end. ‘There are 
also many cases where ~i is not added to all connected 
verbs of the sentence, and this may prove that this suffix 
was not as essential as, eg., the personal suffixes, ete 
‘The frequent use of this suffix may be regarded, thore- 
fore, as a really archaic feature of the language, Its 
origin is traced back to the Pehlevi particles (of the same 
use) a8, lé8, Le (C. Salemann, op. eit, pp. 818 and 815), 
which are themselves of rather uncertain origin (ibid, 818), 
And one of the most intevosting surprises which the old- 
fashioned Herati speech offers to the linguist is that it 
preserves this suffix in an undoubtedly much more archaic 





form -,—, which cannot be anything else but the Pehlevi 


particle 128, just mentioned above, The use of this suffix 
strictly follows that of ~i, but while the latter is added here 
occasionally to the personal verbal terminations (and even 


to the optative as on £. 88,8 «619 Soh 259 4) uw cyl 
Gab ssl Slo ky 1), the former is usually added only 


to the preterite stem, for all persons and numbe 
I noticed only one instance of its being joined to the 3rd 


in (64 v.) Som Ka, ror laa Sp 


3f tho classes? of the suiix -i 

raditional grammar, axe based on logical 

nothing to do with the real synthetic study of 
‘attempt to revise these elaborate ‘halr- 

splittings? ina moro scientific way cannot bo called quite successful. 

Ibis dificult toagreo with him (op. cit. 16-2) that this sufix has much 

‘optative sonso in it, and still loss with his opinion that it appears as 

a prefix (this is quite a different matter, and the prefixes 

fare connected with the dialeotical particles ha, he, ete, similar in theit 

i). 
'+ Not found in the Nafabat. 








pers. plur. 














the langeage 
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(G2 >}, and not many instances of its use with 
the present stem: (67 v.) ogi 9 tual oecel Wee SN 
ash s isa Te 3 x) P Rasa Sesh 


‘Tho exawples are very numerous (over two hundred 
cases), and therefore I will reproduce here only the more 
typical : 


(©) Condition (with agar): (9 v.) Geat oye gh CaS 





AEG § pur 39 G4 ALLS, (20) F Q4y> Le! 
ra LIU gard Ay gbgal camid, (25) S Geils 
Aes guy Ly AP Leal of Sa, (69. v9) STASI 
Jedd oh gy Sya5 «pth Sa, 05 w) oa F 
At pail 7 CATH See Gul F As ole ¥ 9 
(68) Np Be Gard ea FAG Le ST 
argc sll oy 64, (88) lad AF pulley SES 
usb § Glad hone (tF oy, (20) 36 GLa TI 
erga oly ples) dla alll way, ete. 


(®) Ouswat and. emplicutive consequence (so-called 
2 Not in the Nafeha. 


Nat yg ALF 9 egal gel Lege F. 
ies owe Sl pager ak oman SrA Bs 
desma to proce We setenes ke whl thay eran ae 
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‘gubjunctive’, with Send b); (68) one asTéess 
yh 6yhiay Lda 69 Geen T9668) [LP Ge 
Jab Zope LL os Salas Cliad Laney 
(00) 3b gala slog Cle Solel a> SH Seb 
*pbbsl 521 Ser Labs Gao Eyes (184 ¥) 99 as 
AEST so 69 S29, 65 11 GE, te 
(©) Participation in a narrative: (47) te GI oy 
Ages B, (68) 9 ap, Catt ant Ot (ys) ST 
de Ses oe 7 3le, (ibid) 499 o> Sola Gut Sl 
boxer gt! SoLaes, (did) SL gle MA 
woe Stall layro2, (0) cee Soe a 
42, (68 v.) 62_S Sb Ales» Aud Ane 599 D9 
(a9), (70) aya Sb all Sn ol p> SS 
ge Sue (8 ve) typ 5S los S50 eyes (78 v2) Slo 
Aad yet Gye Coed SA ls 09 TT (820) 


Irs okey Cone (59), (bid. Ge ae 


1 Naf, 188, 
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ASG ghey 2 SGa ah 5, 00) 51 9 29 Sl 
ghey OLS ST po tar st ys Sal sols 
(108) pens Atal Ss 4eTs CH Lor CAT Se 


(iy, ddd LS Saul LSI o59y esl, CIT) 








Epo b> Sede Shans ot Ges 
9, (182) hte SS 9 Std eg OK Sl 
(34 ¥) WAS Ke eae Ls dt SS Lea” 
(135) 253 Dard aces Che easly, (186 v.) 5b 


et, MAT 9 ye S7 (188 ¥) 0 pa 9 pple 99S pm 





35 Show Ol xlzs2 Ga u25, ete. 

7. Sufi of emphasis, ‘Che suffix -a, used with 
exclamations and probably intended to convey the idea of 
the logical accentuation placed on the verb, appears here 
rarely, only in a somewhat dialectical sentence : (78 v.) 


342i Js 4, ASI coueh (C) Dla, pate | 
ot HH (oi) SL atl yo b play Se eu 
Sty SG ge. Jami in his Nafahat (127) renders 


1 Naf, 1883. 
2 Nof,, 312, 
* So in Nafabat, 127, 
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it in this way: 


Po) roa 
8. Auwitiary verbs. (a) Vah The enelitie forms 
of this stem are used quite normally. There is only one 


ae 00 U cual 00, S58 





strange form, probably a dialectic 8rd pers. sing, (yA: (41) 
CP Slo AA ja Ley pte 2 EAT Gel 99 


The form of the 8rd pers. sing. Cem! appears 
(positive and negative) with the sullixes -i or -td: (25) 


ht ye Slay AP Le al egt Su 9 KpudT 6 5, 20%) 
SPI eI God le UGS (ee), 


QL v.) Agua) (Brd pers.), ete. ‘The same Cun! 





* This sufx, which quite probably, as P. Horn (op. cit., 162) thinks, 
4s of the sume nature asd of tho vocative case, does not exist in the 
pprosont colloquial and dialects (excopt in tho expressions borrowed from. 
‘the literary language, such as KiuddyA shukr, ete.). Thorofore, the 
‘example above, which undoubtedly belongs to the colloquial (or even a. 
ect) spoken at that time, is interesting evidence that this form was 
really ‘living’ and used in speech. 

® Exeoptin the caso where they receive the prefix bi (if i is really 40, 
cf. later on, subsection (5) of the present section). 

Yhis form is very strange, because i recalls those used in the 
Aialects of Fars (100 O, Mann, op, cit,» 26, 87-8), while in Khorasan, at 
present, no traces of it are found (of. W. Geiger, op. cit., 898, and 
D, Lorimer, op. eit, 461-2). 


00 the margin in added Cs b og Kili cgay which o 
probably the conjestare of on ofthe soins. 











* ‘The addition of the cohesive sufi «ito Cau ia quite common in 


the old language, It is particularly frequent in tho old Persian Tafsir 
{mentioned on pp, 20-1) in the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
RAS. JULY 1928. Ey 
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appears in a strange way: (18) cy! & nS ts 
he Lass On £9 v. even the 2nd pers. is 





The most prominent, however, 


formed from i 
in the language of the 





‘Fabaqat is another form of the 8rd pers. sing., i.e. 4! ox, 


written joined, — or, after a vowel, AS—. I took it 


first for 4] because in the old texts this word is oceasion- 
ally used in the senso ‘to become’ (ef, C. Salemann, 
op. cit, 815-816, and P. Horn, op. cit,, 154)? and that it 
really is in many cages, But this meaning does not 
always fit it as in the frequent quite ‘static’ sentences 


ul Qbalas, clea! Ga or ti! Ob 2S Lt oy, ete, 
Decauso the statement is one purely of fact, not of ‘be- 


coming’. ‘The cases in which this word is used as an 
enclitie verbal suffix dispel all doubts, because this could 











not be possible with 4! where | is the stem? ‘There is 


An7. The sane is tho case with the language of tho Cru Ll yall 


national above, ware eran o pea form appears wish A same 
sufi non £,38, (GAtzuad oy Labo cy! TL, ote. tho instance of 


Aza! (ed por, sng, with eb mux) mentioned her 


‘one T came across in the Tabagit, 

4 ‘These forms seem not to be frequent. 

* Not rarely used in even the more ‘rustic’ forms of the colloquial at 
prosent (as well as the verb rdjtdn) instead of sudan, 

# Tris very difficult to suppose that the original a was shortened and 
could then disappear. Tt becomes i or ¢ in some Kurdish dialects, but 
the whole character of the language of the Tabagit does nob permit to 
‘suggest such aocidental possibilities of analogy. 





the only 
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even one more circumstance in favour of this admission, 


Not only does the spelling AS— after vowels prove that 
the pronunciation ought to bo -td, but through the whole 


copy, although the seribe wrote first 441, the madda was 
erased later, and there are traces of erasion found almost 
invariably at every occurrence. ‘his careful correction 
suggests that the manuscript from which the present copy 
was made possessed special authority and authenticity 
in the eyes of those who were copying it, otherwise they 
would not do this, and this conjecture adds to the 
significance of the fact. 

Tt seems that in this -d we have the missing link in 
the row of enclitic verbal forms of this stem (replaced 


by Cul), and it may be the prototype of the suffix of 


the 8rd pers. sing. of the present tense -ad (which in 
Pehlevi was still -25). There can be no doubt that it goes 
back apparently to the ancient Persian aitiy and Avestan 
aeiti (see Bartholonae, “Awestasprache,” G.J.Ph., 1, i, 202), 
which seems to have survived till a comparatively Inter 
period in the other part of the Iranian world, ie, in the 
Soghdian, as ywoi? If so, we can claim great antiquity 
for this form. An interesting question arises in this eon- 
noxion, ‘The 8rd pers. sing. of the substantive verb was 
usually reproduced in the Pehlevi books with an ideo- 
gram py (C. Salemann, op. cit,, 818), spelt in Pazend 








as hast, Its likeness to our form 4y| is remarkable. 


‘hore was another ideogram for the same form py, 
and it is extremely tempting to believe that the former, 
TYN, was originally not an ideogram but a phonetic 

1 Yn that language the rd pers. sing. fis als used. Tb would be 


extremely interesting if the studonts of Soghdian could discover a 
Aofinite difference in tho uso of both. 
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‘reproduction of a word, which in the earlier period was 
‘used everywhere, but for some reason was forgotten later 
and became a kind of symbol, the phonetical value of 
which was talen from the other more fashionable and 


up-to-date form of speech. 
‘The examples of it are very numerous: (47 v.) 


asa! aS LUGT ay S553, 19 vy 95 
adsl 05% 8, (60v) Ble ¢ ts Gee ae 
aslng Lice AP, (Bd v.) Gye S53) als oI 
Sex S de pT aS $4, 
ad Kee tal A esl Tibia ly leo 'SaT sor 
2ST vy Som GAT NGS aS SAT oh 
Lye Sk 9 SF ab 2 Se Ob5 THIS, 29) 
Pee ee 


(b) Vow. ‘Phe forms derived from this stem ave quite 











rogular in the proterite (often used with bi as > 44, ete.). 
In the presont tense some deviations from the standard 


4 This is an extromoly strange uso of hy — which could be taken here 





nd to which it was added were 
t for the form of the 2nd pers, 





Nat 14, (69.9, 1 4S A, 


2 wat, 2, Semi & Te 
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forms can be noticed, Cases of the present tense 
from 9 (except 8rd pors, sing.) are rare: (35) 4) Sli! 
4.9 gi Bag GS and a few others, As rave are the 
L, as in (51 v) Sot S cde Jal 


oth JOAj, ote. 
Instead of these some other peculiar forms are used : 





forms from (pl 


Sing. Ist pers. «¢, Ind pers. ¢3, Srd pers. —? (4s 2). 





Phur, Ist pers. —t (qa, 0, 2nd pers. ky, Sed pers, yt 


Tcannot take upon myself to decide whether (1) they 
are the result of the change of the original w into 4% and 
then shortened; or (2) they are the enclitie forms of the 
substantive verb with the addition of the particle bi? 
Both explanations are equally possible, but to mo the first 
theory seems more probable, 

‘Phese are the examples: 


Ist pers. sing, (85) pe So Lex, 87) 8 ge 
pS S pe a Si 218 5 5, (92 v.) Ts ee 


+ Similar forms aro very common all over Persia, not only in 
Aijalocts (of. W. Goiger, op. cit, 366, in the Caspian group, 998, in the 
Contral dialects, about which also D. Lorimer, op. cit., 468, 404, and 
0, Maun, op. oit., 87-8, for the dialects of Fars), but in the colloquial of 
the olties as Except in the Caspian dialects, however, those forms 
usually convey the idea of the past tense 

* At present ib is one of the most prominent phonetic phenomena of 











Khorasani Persian, and the 





al >_g) is frequently bi here. 


# ICbi may be prefixed to tho past tense of the mubsta: 
cannot it be added to the presont as itis usually added to ot 


+ Naf. 76, eu. 
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poke, aon 23%¢ Sot oth eb gl 
(Sr ete. 

2nd pers, sing. (84) JOY 24> A> GU Gal U 
ev LS 6g. 49 29s F, (105) SEIT 
oe F24, (180) jl dees B,dat al Fs) eT 
Boel OY all, Gaia) (50h p56 SemeiT or 
9 GSD GIs Srey pie |p oraltes g 
ST oe > 5 (15G)) BTN Fhe Ge oT 
BGK 42543, ote. 


3rd pers, sing, ? 
Ist pers, plur. ? Ihave not noticed any instances, 





2nd pors. plur, (198) dy 4433, 





Srd pors, plur. (107 v,) Ay At gob y> Gle 4A, 

An intevesting ease of the suflix -td added to this form of 
the substantive vorb was quoted alrendy : (74) cf 3} 
Jeb Le 2 eal 

From the examples given here it seems quite clear that 
if it would be necessary to replace these peculiar forms 


1 Nal 248, 03). 
CF 


* rid, 





ra oto. In this way Jami usually rondere these peculiar 


forms. 
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by those of Standard Persian, in many cases the best 
substitute would be the forms of the preterite and not 
of the present, This is why the suggestion seems more 





likely to be covrect that they ave derived from 9, in 
which the original w was, under some dialectic influence, 
altered into 4, 

(0) Vai The verb Yalta! in our text can hardly be 
taken for an auxiliary. 

(d) shudan has no peculiarities (except those mentioned 
above, A, 4, on p. 22). 

(c) Klnwastan is used with the apocopated infinitive not 
only in the cases where it appears as an auxiliary verb, 
‘but even where it retains its original sense of ‘to wish’, 


as in (26) ches en or (68) Me col 9S 


ete, At the same time: (85) Hal yore id) Sol, ote. 





‘The case where itis used with bi when forming a ‘definite’ 
future was mentioned above (5, D, 5, on p. 347). 

(A) tuwanistan is not only frequently used with 
the apocopated infinitive of the chief verb for all 
persons in the same form of the present stem (as on 
Ld v, cole Gl, ete), but, if this is not simply a 


mistake, the main verb receives its original personal 
suffix: (66 v,) ols ie (for FLA ee 
Cd) ), ete. 

(9) danistan, Te is a rather archaic feature of the 


language of the Tabagit that this verb in the same way 
is constructed with the apocopated infinitive? ‘This does 


4 Of. B, Browne, “An old Persian Commentary,” JRAS, 1804, 438. 
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not happen consistently, however: (87) 65x 2.9 Gly 





ails Cunilds, ete, bub (82 v.) at sl od Gy 39> 
GUS nails 3 ge, ete. 


(W) shayistan is frequently used in personal forms: 
(is) do 4 cel, (7) 62 SAed Jalal \. Sele 
(86) c SLO... cgSLA (oe F, a, on p, 978), ote. 

(i) bayistan appears often in the form of 4s, ete. : 


(130) oy SCoaly Ly 9, (7) WLI, ote. Th ie 
oven used with the suffix <i, discussed above (section 6), a8 in 
(91 v,) Gob eg Val J, ete. 

8, Impersonal expressions, ‘The verbs just mentioned 


above are used impersonally in a quite normal fashion, 
But there are sometimes rather uncommon constructions, 


as: (85) Cael iby G95,1 So] “decause he wishes to 
go", (118) 19,595, .. ob \. “I wanted some 


bread’, (90) Sy) cewek 49 531 (1), probably simply 
“Lwant that. . 
D. Particles 


1. Negative particles, Both 4 and b are often con- 
fused, but no general rule in this connexion can be 
deduced. ‘The examples are very common, as (19 v.) 


4 Te acems to have beon the wsual form of expressions of this type; 
of B. Meowne, op. ct, JRAS, 1894, 40, and R, Nicholson, Tadhtira, 
vol. ii, introd., 11, 
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aS ely U, 15) ott 71053, ete, where we would 


expect 4.1 

2. Prepositions. Some of them seem to be used in a 
really arehaie way, but there axe traces of modem (or 
Jocal) prepositions as well. 


Ail appears here rarely (16, 69, 129). 
53} used in a strange sense in (129) sail &) SC gli 
2S! Gnistale for 39 1). 


Vassumes various forms and is, in some cases, not 


‘very common : 


(1) With the dative instead of 4: (21v) Glo WoL 
Goll, (31) 48 OI a b 3b, 204) Gaye ans gba b 
(107) AB > 45 Cod 5 ob, (19 v) oll up us 
(22) pols Gle |, ote. 


(2) Is spelt occasionally |, a8 in (188) Caddo |y 
te, (see above, A, 4, on pp. 21-2), 


(3) Sometimes appears as b: (107) Le gee 9b, ote. 


(4) Takes the form of 3b before pronouns beginning with 





2 This seome to bo quite common in the old language, and a simi 
‘confusion is still observed in Khorasan, 
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a vowel!: (18) 93,5 93b, (41 v) AL 93h as 
\y 





5), (Tv, Aa ghd Cop rene 5b, (02 v.) OL 
Cond I, ote, 

(6) Appavently simply a phonetic variation of the 
previous form is j¥: (95 v.) ¢ ASS: 6958, (60) oh 
(| odlA5,, (66 v.) Har 4.999 oJ), ete 

is very commonly used, as in the colloquial, instead of 


the 4 of the dative, sometimes in a vulgar (or old?) * form 


13 (for examples see above, A, 4, on p. 21). ‘The old form 
a) is found on very rare occasions (as £, 56 v. Cad, jb yl). 
4, a8 mentioned above (A, 3, on p. 20), often appears 


before pronouns, beginning with a vowel, in the form 4. 





tho final s in 34 (jb) and 5 is undoubtedly an are 


Docause it gous back to #of the Peblevi ral and ared¥ (soe C. Salomann, 
‘op. eit, 319). It is romarkable it appears only before the initial 











‘vowels af the pronouns, ax d, the old f, and after B in pad = ay for ay. 





These forms, $l ¢ 506 | 36 jI_b, are not common in other books, 


‘and therefore i kind of indiveot evidence in favour of thelr boing 
rogarded as dialectic to find thom in the book of Abmad-i-Jam, who 
uses them very freely. 

2 In the present ‘rustio’ forms of the Khorasani colloquial br and 








ids snap fh pln at én 
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J, which is regarded usually as vulgar and modern 
(ef. P, Horn, op. cit,, 162), is noticed here only once: (115) 


2 dled d+ (without tho idafa, as in the col- 
loquial), 

p+ and js (ab present very common all over Persia 
in many various forms as sf, aj, sine, stue, ele.) appear 
hore very often, as (65 v.) e (5 guy Cad Ho 4, tod 

{Lb is very common instead of 4 (even verbal sometimes, 
as above, 5, d, on p. 847). Occasionally it corresponds to 


the more moder 6|_y, which does not appear here at all? 


The examples are very numerous and a few will be quite 
sufficient : (78 v.) doe | a yal ye Sarl Lis Sle 1 
wT ge a La tat al © cA T ul 4, @ 
sats ge 3, (1) ht tle 4 ge 


2 ‘This preposition may be regarded as peculiar to Fars, where it takes 
the place of the Khorasani wir, Its applications are manifold, as ait 


mane 3 Gly, 1 Mano, op. i 60h Marine 


936d, eto. In Khorasan it is not very common and used only 


to show direction, as in nmeshir yg (5 gas, ote 


+ (is aud os commonly In Abad‘ oak ib 1 voto 


soma cana ch 
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sul > |La, ete. A case, which may be a psychological 
mistake, where the author wrote 4, but for some reason 


found it more suitable to use here |, and forgot to 
erase the former, is found on f, 28 O23! O49 |i. 
Although instances of (69 |_, ete.,are common, before 


pronouns beginning with a vowel the other form jl_3 


appears more frequently, which is apparently quite 


analogous to the jb and jb mentioned above ‘The 
examples are numerous: (70 v,) Cau oly 35148) (94) 
p2lsl 3518, (104) ok S45 3514, (108) 
& | ba, (17) a SS og IH lay ote. 


8, Adverbs, OF more or less archaic adverbs only 
Jj! (or 344) can be mentioned (58 v., 68, 75, 78, 88, 
91, ote.). 

zisused occasionally as an adverb: (181) A3L4i 937 





sly 
wiles 4 13, eo 

{LB as an adverb also appears several times: (19) 
arnt 51S, (20) Cold ya 5, te. 

LAT as commonly in the old language, is used with 


1 Ct, above, n. 1 on p. 862, 
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reference to time: (13) 9 Cal) SLA SS in 
ost cle. 


E. Vocabulary of rare words and uncommon 
expressions 

In the list given here are included (a) the words 
which seem to be local and which are not common in the 
literary language of the same period as that of the Tabagat, 
() the words which are not rare, but which appear in 
our text in a somewhat uncommon sense, and (c) the ex- 
pressions which, although quite common, may be traced 
at present to a particular province of Persia outside 
which they are not current. On the contrary many 
words, which can nowadays be regarded as archaic, such as 


Aces 6 34 We Globe rb cord cbse ket 


ete, and which one never hears in the colloquial, are 
omitted. 








(25) ‘pain, sorrow": (00) SL 65) Ge 


2d Tae I 9 Se. 


oS 7 (has perhaps something to do with the Pehlevi 
akwin, of, C. Salemann, op. cit, 289, ‘zusummen'’ ?), 


Hore only one cone: (80 v.) OS 14P ae og SE ed! 
Axty. Jami in the Nafabit, 182, reproduces this son- 
tence literally (he writes os \. 





Gea] asa trans, verb in the sense of ‘to console’: 


08) pelo | etel. 


4 
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oja4il «thought, care, anxiety’? (98) Lis Elle | 
ens TEI Op 3G IMS G2 G2! F OT avI> 


GU ojstl ser olzosuil s A (in the Natabat 
it is omitted). 


GSI tor ee) #: (88.v) Iycoa eyo 
Slay 3 9 gnoes (omitted in Naf.) 


AVE iL) ‘catdvon’ (EL.>). Apparently a, dialectical 
word now used only amongst the Parsiwans of the Herat 
provinee (f. 72 én margine) 


AN3L (perhaps for CUISL from Guail> 94: (124) 
oe Biljh asl cx! ples (Naf. omitted). 

Apel (verd dovived from cb) ‘to wateh’: (126) 
29 dbz Ndaly lig. 

4, ab apparently a mistake for 4), «putties’: (86) 
sala all yo cb. 


¥ ct tatow, (LU in tho present ist and alae A, 9, p20, Teannot 
remember having ever seen or heard ()}9b, of which this word may 
loa diminative, On the other hand, the more natural reading of this 
expression 41; (LUibab) woutd be to contradiction with the 


context, 
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2 ot =) 
10 shy ‘futile’, diminutive” of fox M09) ols 





prerkt Gols Clie (at omitted), 
AK (C24) instruction ? : (86) Gos SGT (atl) 
bel, dads ols (vat. omitted). 


GS husbandry, poaraate! work, forming (129 0), 
As far as I have found, this word is used nowadays only 
in the south-eastern part of Khorasan and, apparently, in 
the district of Farah, It is spelt bdegari (from bdegar, 
a peasant). In Western Persia this word is not known 
to the people. 


als cy (as further 41> Apu), instead of the usual 


Acs pF ¢ Adu! QA, are also expressions peculiar to the 
same part of Khorasan and freely used by Heratis, 


oshay (2 s)43) ‘thought’ (141, 141 v.). 
15 ol Suny, (117) 2.9 ol Seung sl. I regarded it 


first os a mistake for the more common J cum y, but 


found it written in the same sentence in Nafabat in the 
same way (218). ‘The vocalization apparently belongs to 


Nassau-Leos (01/9 Cam y), and it would be interesting 
to find the grounds on which it was written so, because 
Ido not find anything like this in Vullers’ Lezicon, 
or anywhere else. 

+ tn the rostio collognia! of Southern Khornsan similar formations 


fare still in use, such a¢ kuchulu, ftom Puchak (s0 it is spelt locally), 
Fachalu (‘bald from kal}, gululé (from the usual ghuld, “bullet, 
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lg, here used in the sense of ‘greatness, awe’: (18 v,) 





ange BI Oe 3 G9 Fe IF 


dt (Jy) @ sort of carpet ?: (73) Aza Lu _y (Naf, 
omitted). 


Lu ‘sorrow, displeasure’: (15) I 51 AS, ooe 
dh lub, (33) os. SS LA (ntat, 60, vendors it by 
GAS J gle), also on ff. 98 v., 184 v., ote. 

Kush (apparently for Gayl or Gab), (14) CLS LF 


creel oS Lats gash o> ge sla Up 





Geshs>. Such expressions as 4 Bz | ec, eto, 


ae very common here. 


2 jl List <thivst’, (84) se LS jo acy ct, 
gle Li and above, B, 1, Z, on p. 27) (Nat, Ss 


o> (253-2) bowl, cup?” (48) 3 








ale 
~ 7 Che als. 

rr mare’, BB) 9 9A hay Sey (yw) 
AA) oy Go jl jas. Nat, 808, translates this word by 


hte). 
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L299 OLS) aL 


Gh od og eat Glo Cal, 


oa.g> ‘socks’? (= 





oY ge, an abusive expression, ‘rascal, rogue? (188 v, 
ote.) Ad S98 x pstta9? 3} bbe cal ol Vie 
(probably in a metaphoric sense as a ‘weaver of intrigues’, 
ete; ‘of Ele 4, 8 Browne, op. cit., 454). 

25 sib, probably a mistake for 145, (21) of JE oF 
ASS Shi y Sy, 

Sak, apparently for gag le (Souls), (78) 

phe & cho Gey 


45 \ ‘omelette’ (22, 22 v.), can be regarded as a 


Tocal word at present used chiefly in South-Eastern Persia 
(cf. Lorimer, op. eit., 429, kiya). It is derived from Kitty, 
Ehuyk (in Central dialects, hek in Kurdish), whieh belong 


to the same stem as the Persian 4 |b, and is usually pro- 
nounced as khugind or khdgind, 


4iu 37 ‘show, exhibition’ #, (124) SLT cogs 
sl. Jami translates it in the Nafabat, 805, as 
dale ShTo al 102 5. 

4.8 ‘sickness’? (8 v.) lal 6S hay share 


RAS. JULY 1928, 25 
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ag litol G52 dle oy b>. Jami reproduces the 
whole sentence literally (Naf, 88); cf. E. Browne, op. 
cit., 458. 


90 Any gS ‘quarrel, dispute’, (119) Cads dil Le 


SL da 9 She OF owt at b US Le 


Jami omits the whole sentence. 
wv 5 ‘musician’, (185) 94a Ge oS = 


Ch “strong, firm’: (2) 35 C922 ena ced 





(v3! C2 G9 glo, (73, ete). Ihave not been 
able to trace any of these sentences in the Nafabit. 
Cf. P. Horn, Asadi’s Lughat-i Furs, f. 15 (text). 


F303, an older form of 52 





Catar. ‘There are two words spelt in the same way, 


Persian and Arabic (Aa>), but it is difficult to say which 





is meant here: (30) 9 Cen] Citar 99> Od al > 





Col pe Ci a Crud Glad cutes. Probably 
the Arabic word in its sense of ‘fear’ will fit best. 





jl, adverb from jly, ‘seoretly’, (66 v.) 3&3. 


dlebob oor es oils (Us). 
Ge) ‘alone’: (21) LES aly cane Ge (22) 








Sy palebobha ged, (bia) 026 He 


40 
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Obsb a gHb 29. ami omits this word in these 
sentences.) 


C4} (112v., ete). ‘This word is very common indeed 


in literary Persian, but I place it in this list beeause 
‘it seems to be also a Khorasani idiom. At present it is 
used in that part of Persia instead of bad, but is rarely 
heard in other provinces. 


sles j as a substantive, apparently in the sense of 
5, (0s v) hes, 5 os 





65 v.) Conk gd 
2 M5, ete. 


5} ‘nonsense’, (28) dye 69 Se Seals 


cel ot Cul k. 





SLs ‘to prepare (a dead body) for funeral’ (80). 
3Le “all things required for the funeral’: (80) jLs 4 
sub orld Gs, (ibid) Gs b gos ites oar ox. 


al> Ate, see also als 4) (ize or Abel, @ sort of 


grass growing in the desert. When dry it is burnt on 
various occasions, and its smoke is believed to avert the 
effects of the evil eye). 


jee ‘to cleanse, to dry’, (122) ¢y 63 dle Gl 


Arte (Naf, 301, 4 Sg a) 
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OAS. “to think’ (16, 17) GIS gee 
wl Mee, (140) ht og Sloe Ad os ce 
45 Clels ‘a kind of fly’? (115) a feel. 
Jami translates it (Naf., 256) with sASe. 


SCE (apparently for. typ SOB) “fie! tate? 


(10 v., 11 v., 62 v.,ete). One example will be suificient : 
(0 «) pet SE Spee Geo \5 ail. 


5? (130) Ob pated (og 05 





PBI 
eles IIL aio g anal Sul (Naf, 396, 37). 
Sb ‘crackling’ (121). See above, B, 1, on p. 27. 
bb 7 (80) ag 2 a Ab sb (cheating ?). 
Dodi ghd (for ody § 1), (86) All Vout gm 3 5 
aly congo IV 
OB, wkind of cloth, (183 v.) (bb cy. 33 Gs (probably 
from 53 ‘silk’, 
6? asi) ey TPN IT 2. 
YC ‘belongings’, (12) (g5b sl Cem 293 CVS 


(as Colonel G. Ranking told me, this word is common in 
the Siydeat-Nama). 
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OAAG, the equivalent of Giub ‘to be small,’ (70) 
AND cg Cage SIA dle jl ae Gee 
05 43 5 shovel’ (81). 
S (tor eo wrong’? (115) 99.31 obs cent 5 
As 5G5SL >. Tami gives (Naf., 256) Pvc 
a2 Gl (6G or jG! = wound), Or it may be 


from Oy, tS “to bite’? (the leg was caught or 
scratched by the thorny tree and this eaused a wound). 
leas ‘hunger’ (96 v, 123, 124). See above, 
B, 1,1, on p. 27. 
SATIS ‘to shake (a carpet)’, (79) WITS J orl 


(mow in the colloquial takundan, OAC, 
instead of it). 


used 





x “a cave’ (still used in various places of Khorasan 


as an equivalent for 314), 39 e9cgh oS al Il Se 
Sado std gy 

Go ge S181) Clear ge Ge WP 
SB oH Le gece ( Taleg) sosles abl 5 


295 Gage Le] (nothing in the Nafahat). 
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AS shriek, excitement’, (138 v.) Shh! Sab og 
roe A Sol» (at, 329, where only the word SUA 


is transformed into Oblt). This word is still quite 


common in the same sense all over Khorasan, 


405 S “ button’ (120 v.), Obviously a diminutive of 
he a ball’. 

KS ‘to depend’? (141 w)ceall ye ce 51s 
2485 Tye, (atv) 24 Senda padbal 
25,90 Mazal 9 lly, (145 v) Soe IT ple 3 
24ST 

AS ‘creed’, (108) 5(1 43) wi 4 TSbeVI sl 
2S a ble lst SAP, 

65 dep ‘cemetery, burial ground’, (68) ik » 
ob CE. Asadi, Lughat, £. 63, 

Os G@pparently for SIL or glob) glib (| ) 

ehh 


cnn ah, sce Gadd. 





OAS J ‘to listen’ (11, 22, 26 v., 52, 75, 95 v., ete.). 
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Guy (pres. stem 24) ‘to show,’ make clear’: 
(hv) odd 4 24283 ysl, 65) CHty GEL 
common (3 v., 4 v., 25 v,, 82, 98, 143, ete). I did not 
find a single instance in the Nafabat, but it is perhaps 
possible to expect it in older MSS. of Jami’s book. 

OSes ‘Heratis? Gor O62 a, although 
always col a ond o6 8): (82 v.) 39 02S on 
sil 9d, Glen alte Rts 3 009 1B 539 Wa 
d> 5G wale Sere 4, eS 
ail ody, (88) Gary ga, LLL GLine US ate 
5G 6 SG gies, atw 24 Wa LEA, (31) 


2g BES 56% ed 5399 3. 





5) 


pase to discern’? (49 v.) CL >. 4 she’ GB. 
Oa Key, yuo 9 Glee Ml v) jase (uy) 
sls jlycs sl Cb pas (nothing in the Naf). 


e438 ‘hopeful’? (77) SLSe ype ly Glas 
(nothing in the Naf). 


jb sto extend’: (16) crgetl ott Glows 
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ches, ais) gl a3b ee Sao oy pe of a 
22 Gol gy. (Naf. omitted). 


Ovsb for GEL (see above, A, 4, on p. 21, and C, 1, on 
p. 881). 


ALs Sowish ghetto’? (07 v.) Ged ty ty> 


aay AL. 
F. Specimens of the teat of the Tabagat 

Ib is not easy to select from the Tabagat some typical 
passages which could give a more or less adequate idea 
of its peculiar language. The uncommon expressions, 
analysed above, are sporadically distributed throughout the 
ool, and although accumulated occasionally in various 
places, they are sometimes separated one from the other 
by pages of text which present nothing particular. 
It is impossible, however, not to give any specimens of 
the text at all, and I therefore offer here some of them, 
which probably will be quite sufficient : 

(a) Some of the passages to which apparently Jaini 
alludes in the Nafabat saying that they are incompre- 
hensible, He does not reproduce them, and therefore we 
have no means to decide if they were really damaged. In 
some of them, as they appear in our MS., the ‘obscurity’ 





1 Appacently the same word is mot with on two occasions in Professor 
Nicholson's edition of the Luma‘ (Bibb Mem. Ser., vol. xxii), the text, 





pp. 179, 215, Tt is apelt in the edition as Ay, but it would be 


interesting to learn if tho original MSS. admit the reading 4%, 


{tis for the specialists in the Semitic languages to decide whether this 
yata and the Italian word ghetto are the same, or go back to 
‘common ovigin 
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often depends on an unusual sequence of words, which 
may be original 

() Jami omits also in the Nafabat many of the 
Shaykch’s moral and Sufie discussions, not directly 
connected with the exposition, and it will not be useless 
page of such contents, (Here I offer one of 
those in which quotations from Ansiri’s Mundjat can 
bbe found.) 

(@) In conclusion, a passage, which is also reproduced 
in the Nafahat, will be useful as showing Jami's methods 
in dealing with the ériginal text. 


(a) Typically ‘obscure’ passages: 
SAY arly Ly KGL (peels) aes oy Ov.) 


ay lis 31 
sas db dk ib F SEC cles vy 


29 SIU 253 S dle 9 ow Sos (83. v.34) 








en hal 63 22e Lae 
(Sos) e Seien Lalenl ay See cde tv) 
Sle oe Slo Sl (02 hs) ult 2) 
22 NSO) goer G4 
+ xt 36, SAKE Fazal 4 WL coo 


+ Probably an instence of fo ormating os SS SY 
(colloquial, S. Kb.) taeup8e, eto. : 
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Dye See ys PLS | Als corks 5S a0 
gilt, FSG ya > Slt) ae di 
bb 32 39 eth oF A cil cess G1 (20) 


wc Ake (2) Folie 


‘Hore are some specimens of the unusual sequence of words : 


038) 4 FS SG oo de Sei et 
co-599 probably for FM IT ggoS 99 hts Kee ps 
sae Inthe other example, (115 v.) J p.3 1) G3 
pts OF x AT 4215, it is not that “he 
accepted the shaykhs of Nishapur”, but, on the contrary, 


they accepted him, ete. 
(W) A page from the Tabaqit not reproduced by Jami: 


ail Ube 39 go THAT PLY &t 18) 

ale dl CSC, orl! Sob the 
tl 00 tat Ske oS GT oe Flees 9 eFesah 
63 dey 576 ELS us ELte sh LJ cele 1» 
len SES Sco pl sy ood Ca AT» 
2b cps op oa TOS cab cle b SSL 


1 Written Ole. 


TABAQAT OF ANSARI 379 
eke 06 TOG sho he Cy 0) KIL 
FV KG se ATL tc cih Ob5 
F043 €(Gie) eA LIF 98 2S 5b pass 
ab O) clas 9 4b 39 pdb # ols baad ¥ 
ah cpavslooy at SLs) aT oa, She Opes ptt sle 
i) SS Oe pT fee HL, 
2 bb a Ma Sent ete te LO, 
A Sapna ce A! Gulu 
DPS Sold s oT (oiotor 525) 52 T 
SG cl 5299 hye J O55 9 GOS; 
Spe CHASE gurse codle EL Be Gh Silke 
3d Se Shes Sh aT ar Kip 3 are 
« pe bao 9 ojlarh a jl bs code 8b 351 SS 
J Ag ob sls eplag & Gere s SLs desi 
Ap U Ae STIL He cad cok 32 6 


Oar Sle ge Sle, ac palé ob Lb os OLS ge ge 











Perhaps Sli would bebettert —# Bottor soll yt 





380 ‘tansQat OF Anant 
leo Slope de Sp: cntle SAT cot 
SCT G a2 de Se Gh bs WS 
AE SS iF chp THe 513 5 x ool 
DAF Sassy Kaye wh S15 3 oe 
Bw) IF 9 Ola e Atles b o5s ley de 
Shy SES ery et Se FNS bate 
cul 

(0) The following is a passage to show Jami’s usual 


methods of handling the original text (f 82 v., corre- 
sponding to the Nafahat, 324) : 


ohh 97 0 Solel al (capo a) 
SLE els oe SE buoy Fre gk 
Ca gh cel ssze cot 8 100.9 c+ eb o" a ozsl cbs 


As Sole ay te Se Get LS eG 


reg se 1 In the Natehit, 294, co far omitted 

5 Added 0 p® Cuul, +N. omitted from the asterisk, #8. by 

SN. ditfrent onter of words |) yo Sp yt tl 
?! | eee. 


‘TABAQAT or ANSARI 381 
tah al ets ALS oll al et 
Blot ote CAT 99 tole eal eta ys Ls 
65399 8 25 sles ey rely Sle ea, 
59 L353) BAT oy oS SD od 
Spree & coe Shel ges gf LE 
oly Seemnd pale dhe ws ed dL el") 
"SiS Sb Stal ete co SCs 9 SHS os 
MTU Sbigee 
Get tet pik gu et OT al tt Be 
She gem e693} sl ods F 2 SuSE 
Ah 31 3 88) Fol et SOUT entl> 


1 ay omtted, saraatea Ly, een 
ack inal ale ok Sada 
©N, instead of this |, ean 7 N, omitted, 


# added Gegb, — * Needed G9. wx. | See. 
m wadaeagss, Ke GT. 


ve aT aS Sh gley. 8 oma 














382, TABAQAT OF ANSARI 

tps Cl 0a ey JS MTT SELey Sloe ST 

ST ls at fag So 9c 95) SG 9 ay 

Myo bal nl et OSESU 292699 le 

(6i0) § SS gon Wp Soy atl sh diel ple jl 
Fagot ath 69 gee ST 


Note.—Another copy of Angiti's Tabagat, dated 839 a.m, 
is preserved in the Nari ‘Uthmaniyya library at Con- 
stantinople, No. 2600. See L. Massignon, La passion 
@al-Hallaj, 1922, vol. ii, Bibliographie, No. 1059. In 
this work a short extract from the Tabagat is edited and 
translated, vol. i, pp. 867-69 and pl. xiii, Another in 
Essai sur les origines dus lewique technique dela mystique 
‘musulmane, by the same author, 1922, texts, pp. 99-100. 
Concerning the exact relation between Ansiri’s work and 
Jami's Nafahat see W. Ivanow, “The sources of Jami's 
Nafahat”: JASB, 1922, pp. 389-91. 


May, 1928, 


PS.—I take this opportunity to mention that I am 
greatly indebted to Colonel G. Ranking and Mz. J. Van- 
Manen for their invaluable help with my English as well 
as friendly advice —W. I. 


ry ody Li. ty aus. 
ewig Sieve, + onited. 


+N. omitted from the aaterisk, 


July, 1921. : : 


Pictographic Reconnaissances. Part V 
By L. 0. HOPKINS 


A, RIGOROUS restriction of space in the Journal, which 

to the editor has all the virtues of necessity, and to the 
contributor most of the features of calamity, confines me to 
a few lines of preliminary matter. I should have wished 
to explain the use in these papers of the words 
“ideogram” and “ideographic ”, but I cannot. I should 
also have liked to include entries on the important characters 
yin and yang of the dualistic system, which oceur in my own 
collection of Honan selies, but are unknown to either 
Lo Chén-yii or Wang Hsiang, but this too is impossible. Let 
1us therefore proceed. to business. 

* * * * * 

Yu fit and ffl. These two characters are mere variants, 
with the relative position of their elements reversed. But in 
modern usage, the first is reserved for the sense of “scheme”, 
‘plan, while the second is restricted to the adverbial or con- 
junctional functions of the words “still”,  asthough”. These 
various senses must all be those of non-cognate although 
homophonous syllables, on behalf of which fff and #& have 
been borrowed. ‘The true and original word to write which 
the prototype of this compound was designed, was yu, a puppy, 
though doubtless yu was not exactly the ancient sound. 
Perhaps I may make a short digression in support of this 
statement. 

‘The Shuo Wen (s-v. § yu) adds at the end of its entry the 
sentence — | Mt Wf i HF 2S AR “ Another explana- 
tion is that in Lung-hei (Western Shen-si and Kansu in part) 
they call a puppy yw”. Such a dialect word would account 
for the element 3 ch’tian, dog, being a determinative part of 
the character, while its presence is inexplicable with the usual 
meanings attributed to the syllable. And there is more. 
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‘A well-known expression survives in modern Chinese, which 
in Kuan-hua speech is pronounced yu-yit pm chileh and written 
4% WA ®. For the second character a. homophone is 
found in the Zi Chi, in the phrase 48 BR ting ywyit “to 
settle hesitations or doubts”, so that by an ironical coincidence 
there exists some doubt and hesitation as to the correct way 
of writing this very phrase of doubt and hesitation. 

But be that as it may, the whole four-syllabled expression 
means “hesitating”, “irresolute”, “undecided”. To account 
for the enigmatic binomial yu-yi, early Chinese scholars have 
elated fairy stories of irresolute apes and vacillating elephants! 
But the Sang dynasty author $§ ff] Tai Tung knocks the 
bottom out of that nonsense in one common-sense and con- 
vineing sentence, After defining the word yu fff as 4 puppy, 
K F eilan twit, he continues, K F BAK i 
i 3 Je TE Ue BLL OF MT SB HR 2 that is, 
“When a puppy sees which way a man is going, he dashes 
in front, and waits for him with constant fits and starts, 
as we say, “puppy-fashion.’” . We all can recognize this 
vividly truthful explanation, and further comment is needless. 

But it is right to say at once that the character under 
review does not bear the sense of puppy where it occurs on 
the Honan bones, nor yet of “scheme”, “plan”, “still”, 
or“ as though”, Its meaning on these relics is as yet obscure, 
Dut in view of the word 4% fa to attack” preceding yu in 
‘one instance, it is just possible that yu was a tribal name, or 
a derisory Chinese nickname, of some indigenous people on 
the then frontier. 

‘Returning now to the Significance of the archaic forms, we 
find that there is none, the character being a phonetic com- 
pound, with “dog” for the determinative and @ tsiu for 
‘the phonetic, either because in the most ancient times a 
syllable that had the same thyme (as ‘i tsi and Bf yu have) 
‘was good as a “phonetic”,—and this seems to be the curious 


21k HL = the later do ot eh, 
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but general view of Chinese philologists from the Shiio Wen 
onwards; or, because both #§ and BH were once both pro- 
nounced with an initial ts (Which is the view I personally 
hold), besides occupying the same rhyme category. 

Figs. (Bronzes) 1; (Bones) 2 to 5. 

Hi and Hsien 3 “to wash”, “ to cleanse” ; “a vessel for 
holding water”; “to wash the feet”, this last sense being 
obsolete in the spoken language, and confined to the sound 
Iisien. Tt is, however, the sense selected by the Shuo Wen, 
which explains the character as i 1 a sha tsu yeh “to ° 
wash the feet”, and derives it from “water” and hsien 96 
“first” as the phonetic, 

‘There are no known examples of this character to be found 
on old Bronzes, and we must be content to cite the Lesser Seal 
given by the Skuo Wen instead. Happily it is otherwise with 
the Honan relics, which furnish not only numerous examples, 
but examples of two types, if we may safely follow Lo Chén-yit 
in his equation of both as variants of an obsolete form of 
BE isi or Asien. 

‘Significance of the archaic forms.—Type 1. A foot surrounded 
by drops of water. Type 2. The same within the archaic 
figure of a ¥ p’an or “basin”, though the drawing rather 
sopresents a tub with fect and a handle, Some variants are 
without the latter. Lo Chén-yii has the following Iucid 
passage on his examples :— 

“Here the character is composed with \Y—the outline of 
‘a foot [and the prototype of ak chih, to stop}—and .". 
‘or ::, that is, [a combining-form of] water. To place the 
foot in water is Bt Asi, to wash. Sometimes p is added, 
depicting a p’an or basin, namely a basin used for washing 
the feet. Within it there is water, into which the feet are 
put. Judging by the forms of the characters, the ancients 
‘used [ll min, vessels for table service, both for washing the 
face and head, jf mu, and for washing the hands, {i kuan, 
‘and used basins, p'an, for the feet.” 

amas, sULY 1928. 28 
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Without challenging Lo’s treatment of these two types as 
mere variants, I would draw attention to the possibility that 
‘we have to do with two separate words, each with its own 
written form. Thus, one form might be restricted to the 
verbal usage “ to wash ” and correspond to the simpler'Type 1. 
‘The second, showing the outlino of the vessel, whether a sort 
of wooden bath-tub or a large basin, might have served to 
illustrate the word when used as the name of such a vessel, 
‘What has rather inclined me to hesitate as to the exact 
equivalence of the two types is the frequent occurrence on the 
Bones of a strange and unexplained binomial written Y Zafs 
the second character is as yet unidentified, and may be 
a proper or ethnic name, or perhaps a title. But this 
binomial, whatever it is, is never written with the more 
laborate Type 2, so far as I can find. Caution is advisable, 

Nore.—The sole possible exception on the Bronzes, 
mentioned above (Fig. 6), occurs in a short inscription, only: 
partly decipherable, on a sacrificial vessel probably of 
Shang date. 

Figs. (Bronzes) 6; Lesser Seal, 7; (Bones) 8-14. 

Hsin #{ “to question, interrogate, examine with 
authority”, This character has, if I have rightly judged, 
1 far more interesting origin than has been discovered by 
Chinese scholars. ‘The figures given in the Plate support, it, 
would seem, the following analysis and suggested origin. 

Significance of the archaic forms—A Kneeling human 
figure having the arms pinioned behind with cords, indicated 
hy the sign Q mi (modem 4), and supplemented on the 
left by the determinative [1 ou “ mouth”, to suggest the 
evidence that has been or will be extorted. 

Such is the analysis now submitted, and being believed to be 
quite new, it naturally requires to be sustained by arguments, 
and these follow. 

If the archaic examples are examined, the determinative, 
and the old form of 3% mi, can both be recognized at once, 
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the latter being, in composition, ideographic not; only of 
textiles but also of thread and cordage. But between these 
‘two signs there appears a contral clement presenting a com- 
plicated and unintelligible plexus, varying to some extent in 
‘the surviving examples, And if archaic specimens of the 
element appearing on the right side of such charactors as 
‘¥ chih and. 2f é are compared, a general resemblance to our 
plexus is observable, All are linearized and disguised altera- 
tions of a human figure, usually drawn in a crouching attitude 
with arms extended in front. Sometimes the lower part of 
this figure appears to have the ancient shape of Ze nié 
“woman”, and in such cases has not been really explained by 
Chinese authorities. I think there can be little doubt thet 
such terminations are the misunderstood and misfotmed lines 
of the kneeling leg, originally drawn as a ‘But in the 
present character now suggested to be i fsiin there is one 
‘material variation. ‘The arms are not extended in front, but 
bent backwards and bound at the elbow. This, it is true, so 
far as the examples from Bronzes show, is no longér evident, 
and could only be inferred from the position of thi’ sign for 
cord”, Buta single example from the Honan relies recorded 
by Wang Hsiang from Lo Chén-yii’s publication, unfortunately 
as usual without precise reference to chapter and verse, is 
much more convincing. I take it (Fig. 21) from p. 4 of the 
# E Teun I scotion of Wang's work. He conjectures, 
and Iam confident he does so correctly, that the character is 
WA Isiin. ‘This character is the only known instance yet 
discovered on the Honan bones, but suffices to show the 
backward position of the two arms, while it is also a more 
normal outline of the kmeeling man figure than any yet 
produced from the Bronzes. 

‘The several forms found on the latter have been identified 
by various Chinese scholars with different modem characters, 
eg. with (8 or  hsi, with an alleged ancient version of 
R huo, with ¥F hei, with # ol’, and with wf Astin. 
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Among these competing equations I do not hesitate, but 
concur with pt 4p Wt Oh’én Chich-ch’i, JL Xe ae Wu 
To-chéng, and Lo Chén-yit in rogarding { hsiin as the 
‘corresponding modern character, and not, as do HR fa iM 
Sun I-jang, the able author of the Y fii I St Ku Chow 
Shih I, and the great Japanese scholar, Mr. Takada, the 
compiler of the Choyokaku Ji Kan, in finding the counter- 
part in {4 cf’, written in an unusual scription” 

But noither Wu ‘Ta-chéng nor Lo Chén-yii indicate in any 
‘way what thoy suppose the primitive design of the pictogram 
to have beon, the former merely observing, “ Composed with 
& mi and FI Mou—to hold captive an enemy and question 
him, % ® i 4% 2,” leaving a convenient blank in the 
centre, which I have ventured to “rush in” and fill. 

Accordingly, I suggest as the hypothetical ideal form the 
figure that follows, the cord of course not being drawn to 


cae: OB 


Tt will probably tend to convince the reader that there is 
solid ground not only for the equation of the archaic forms 
with the character later but not originally written #4 hsiin, 
but also for the analysis of the complex now propounded, 
if I draw attention to a common ancient use of a binomial 
expression of which this word Astin forms the second member, 
This binomial is @ I chih hsiin, literally, “to hold and 
question,” which is still used as ‘to make inquiries” and 
“to interrogate a person in court”, But it has in the Odes, 
and frequently in inscriptions in the older Bronzes, the sense 
of “hound captives”, or, as Legge renders it, captives for 
‘the question.” ® 

‘Thus also we find in a Bronze inscription cited in facsimile and 
modern transcription in the Ohiin Ku Lu Chin Wen, vol. viii, 


2 oo the point disouased by the former in part f& shang, pp. 20-7 
‘and 20 of his work, and by the latter on p. 19 of ehitan 19 of his, 
* The Ohinse Classica, vol i, pt i, p. 455. 
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mio Rucoxxatssaxces, Pant V, 
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p. 52, the four characters 4 If Gh HH ché show chih hsitn 
“dissevered heads and bound captives”, Again, in vol. ix, 
p- 20, we have (I transeribe, as above, into modern script) 
& Mf UM WAM (0 ché shou chih hsiin “many dissevered 
heads and bound captives ” in one passage, followed four lines 
lower, by & 4 VF UH Wh IN to ch’in ché show chih hein 
“ goized many dissevered heads and bound captives”. ‘This 
last passage is the more valuable because the right-hand 
clement: in the archaic character @ chih “ bound” has pre 
cisely the same corruption of form at the bottom as appears 
in most of the figures of jf Asiin in the Plate, that is to say, 


it is written 3 


To end with a double example from another work, the 
3 HH 12 ME Ku Chow Shik 1, of Sun Tjang, cited in 
part E skang, pp. 25-7. Here we meet first with the words 
HG WB Witt shou pé chih heiin ssit-shih “heads 100 bound 
captives 407,and further on, 2 i tH BT HL ih ao ch'in 
uo pé hiiin ssii-shih * reported his seizure of 100 heads and 
40 prisoners”. 

Here, then, wo see one more instance of the disastrous 
consequences for investigators, of the process of substituting 
for the vigorous verisimilitude of a picture the mechanical 
adequacy’ 6f a determinative parasite on a mere phonetic 
token | 

Figs. (Bronzes) 15-20; (Bones) 21. 





Lisr ov Rererences vor Fiourns iv Prate ro Parr V 
Abbreviations 


O.K.L.OW. = Chin Ku Lu Ohin Wen tit i $k & 3. 
IS.DP, = I Shu Pe'ung Pien He iti 3 

KOS. «= Ku Ohou Shih 1 335 4 sik 

LYNE, = Pick Yiin Tsang Kuei % BB W. 

YHGK, = Yin Heit Shu OW’ it MH M- 

Y.K.L.T. = Fu Shih Yin OWi Lei Tsuan WE gs MM RI HE 
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1~OK.L.OW,, ix, 52 (Nao Kung 
‘Ting Bronze). 

2-VHSK, vil, 12. 

BEEK, 87. 

4-YHSK, vii 18, 

O—EXEK, 81. 

6—OKLGW,, vi, 3. 

7.—Siiuo Wen, Lesser Seal. 

8-YHSK,, j, 47. 








10” a3. 
1—OKLOW,, ix, 20, 
ws ix, 20. 
KOS, part > 2. 








PLVKLS, part Ff BE Tan Z, 
Exe 





The Name Kurd and its Philological 
Connexions 


By G. R. DRIVER, Magialen College, Oxford 


[is not unlikely that the caiest trace of the Kurds is 
to be found on a Sumerian clay-tablet, of the third 
millennium 3.c., on which “ the land of Kar-da ” or “Qar-da” 
is mentioned. This “‘Jand of Karda” adjoined that of the 
people of Su, who dwelt on the south of Lake Wan, and seems 
in all probability to have been connected with the Qur-ti-e, 
who lived in the mountains to the west of the same lake, 
and with whom Tiglath-Pileser I fought ®; the philological 
identity of these two names is, however, uncertain, owing to 
the doubt about the precise value of the palatals and dentals 
in Sumerian® 
The next appearance of the root must be found in the 
Kardtchi (KapBodyo1) of Xenophon. This is clearly nothing 
but a conversion into Greek of some such form as Gortu, of 
which Qurfi was the Assyrian equivalent, together with the 
Armenian plural termination -Ki, which must have been 
current as Gortn-kh in some form of Urarmenisch in the 
fifth century 2.0., and which the Ten Thousand assimilated to 
Greek words ending in the well-mown termination -odyos. 
Further, although nothing is known of Armenian at such an 


3 Thureau-Dangin, Die Sumerischen and Aladischen Konigsinachriften, 
5, 150 (No. 22, § 2). 

* Tiglath-Pileser's Oylinder-Inseription, I, ii, 173 ili, 50. 

2 ‘his identification is accepted by Winokler in Schrader's Keilshrifiche 
Bibliothet, vol. i, .». Tiglath-Pileser; Spiegel, Zranische Alectumstunde, 
5, 986; Kiepert, Lelrbuch der Alten Geographis, p. 80; Sachau in Zeitschrift 
fiir Assyrologie, xi, 82; and Hommel, Geschichte, p. 524; itis rejected by 
‘Streok in Z. f. Aas, xii, 101. 

#Xen., Anab, IML v, 15, 175 IV, i, 2-4, 8-11; si, 1-2, 7, 26-7, 90; 
vs 5, 17; VIL, vii, 25, 

"The singular Cardichus is an artificial form deduced from the plural 
Cardiichi (Ken., Cyr, vi, 8, 80). 
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early period, and though consequently it must be assumed 
from the classical Armenian Gortu-kh or Gortai-kh, “ Kurds,” 
that Kardiichi represents the Greek version of a similar form 
in the preliterary speech of the early Armenians, this 
argument is strengthened by two important facts preserved 
by Stephanus of Byzantium: (1) that the true name of the 
people called by Xenophon the Taoohi (Toxo1)? was the 
‘Tai (Ttiai)? as recorded by Sophaenetus, and (2) that the 
people of Gordiaea were called, amongst other things, both 
Gordi and Gordochi.? Both must be Greck transliterations of 
‘the Armenian plurals Taikh and Gortulkh respectively, of which 
Téor and TépSor (or the like) were the true Greek equivalents.4 
A variant form of Kardiichi or Gordoohi is to be seen in the 
Kardakes (KepSaxes), a name only used to desoribe cortain 
Asiatio mercenaries, who seem to have been recruited from 
the very districts which the Kard@chi are known to have 
‘cecupied ; from being the name of a tribe, itis not improbable 
that the word Kardakes came to be employed generally for 
Asiatio mercenaries. On the latter a scholiast on Strabo 
(Geogr., xv, 734) has the interesting note that they were 
called the Kardakes “because they lived by theft; for 
arda, means ‘ manly” and ‘ warlike? ”—as indeed kurd does 
mean in Persian; and they can hardly be anything else 
‘than Kurdish tribesmen who lived partly by brigandage and 
partly by serving as mercenaries in foreign armies. 

But goon the erroneous nature of the terminations -of yor 
and -oyot was discovered, and they were replaced by -aioc or 

2 Xan, Anab, TV, ir, 18; vi, 8; vi 

» Staph. Byz, Edlnica (Meineke), 2.8. To 

1358, 





Vy 10 
44, 202 








00 alvo his note 











Seo also Meillet, Hequisse d'une Grammaire comparde de VArménien 
classique, pp. 40-8, and Hibschmann, Armenische Grammatit, pp. 404, 
518-20, 

* Seo Polyb., Hist, v, 79,11, 82,11; Corn. Nep., Datames, vi, 2; Arr, 
Anab ii, 8,5-8, and Plat, Sec.’ Epic, xiii; 990 algo Steph. Byz, 6.0. 
Kardakes; “Hesyoh., Lez. (Schow), p. 403, (Alberti), i, 147; Phot., Lex, 


‘Synag. (Porson), i, 181. 
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~fvot or the like, although the form in -ofyor survived for 
a while beside the more correct gentilio adjectives. And 
Pliny definitely speaks of “the people formerly called the 
Cardachi but now the Cordueni’”* bordering on the Adiabeni, 
‘past whom the Tigris lowed, and elsewhere of “ the mountains 
cof the Gordyaei ”, under which the same river passed. in its 
course after separating the Orroean (i.e. of Hdessa, the Syriac 
Urhai and the modem Uriah) Arabs from the Adiabeni?; 
and Strabo had identified the latter with the Kardtichi in 
speaking of “the lands of the Gordyaei whom the men of 
‘old called the Kardichi”* 

These two forms, therefore, and variants of them, which 
‘may in many cases be due to the carelessness or ignorance 
of the copyists, provailed in later Greek and Roman writers 
and survived in a mutilated shape even in the writings of 
the Christian Fathers. 


‘Taste op Forms Exrtoyep yrom tae Frast Century 3.0. 
onwarps By Greex anp Lavin Wrtrens 


In the first century 3.0. :— 
Cordueni (Sall., Hist. Fragm., iv, 72) 
Gordyene (Diod. Sio., Hist. Gr., x1, 4; Strab., Geogr., xi, 527; 
xvi, 747) 
Gordyacus and Gordyacd (Strab., Geogr., xi, 022, 529, 532; 
xvi, 789, 746, 747, 750). 
In the first century 4. 
Gordyexi and Gordyene (Plut., Luc., xxi, 505 ; xxvi, 508, 509; 
xxix, 512; xxx, 512; xxxiv, 515; Pomp, xxxvi, 638). 
Cordueni (Plin., Nat, Hist., vi, 44). 
2 Vln, Hish Nat, vi, 15, 4, 
* Ta. bh, vi, BL, 12. 
> Strab,, op. cit, xvi, TAT. For references to Kardichi see Steab, 
Geogr, xvi, 7475 Epit, p. M48 (Kardichi) ; Diod. Si, Hist. ry xie, 127; 
Plin, Hist Nat, vi, 46 Bel, Geogr, i,25 Agath., Hist, i, 29  ‘Theophsl 
Sioa, 10, 2 
‘In’ the corresponding passage in Josephus (Archaoh, xx, 2, 2 § 34) 
the MSS, read Kespar, Key, oF Keptiyy all possibly etors for KapBar, 
although the form iopBl, with whieh Téa. should be compared, does 
not actually occur 
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Gordyacus (Plut., Alez., xxi, 689)3 

Kordyaei (Josephus, Archaol., i, 3, 6, § 93). 

Cordinei (?) (Plin., Nat. Hist, vi, 118, where the MSS. have 
Condiaci or Gurdiaci, and vi, 129, where they read 
 Coridacorum ” or “ Choridiorum”). 


In the second century A.D. -— 
Gordyene (Ptol., Geogr., v, 12; xi, 627; App., de Bell. Mithr. ev). 
Gordyacus (Ptol., Geogr., v, 13; Arr, Anab. Alex., it, 77) 
Korduéne (Dio Cassius, Hist. Rom., xxvii, 5, 8). 

Kardynus (Dio Cass., Epit. Ixviii, 26, 2: 13 Képéovor épos). 

In the fourth century 4.0. -— 

Kardiiéni (Potr. Pate., Hist, in Miller's Fragm. Hist. Graeo., 
iv, 187) 

Carduoni (Sext. Ruf, Breo,, iii, xx, which is copied from the 
Historia Miscella, x, 3; Butrop., Hist, Rom., viii, 8, 1). 
Kordyaei (Buseb., Praep. Bv., ix, 11; Onom., 208; Chron. 

Armen., p. 23). 

Jn the fifth century A.D. :— 

Cardueni (Not. Dign., Or. xxxvi, 34, and Occ, vii, 209) or 
Cordueni (Not. Dign., Or. xviii, 6, 19, and Occ. vi, 40, 83). 

Corduena (Amm. Mare., Res Gesl., xvii, 6, 20; xxii, 3, 55 
xxiv, 8, 4, 8, 5; xxv, 7, 8, 7, 9). 

Cordyena (Jul. Honor. in Reise’s Geogr. Lat, Min., xxx, 5, 
and Acthicus, i, Ixxvi, 21), 

KardQéni (Zosimus, Hist. Nov, ii, 31). 

Jn the patristic writings — 

Kardyeus (Epiphan., adv. Haeret., i, 1, 43 ii, 66, 83). 

Cordulia (Philostorg., Hist, iii, 7; Lib. Generat. (Reise), § 24, 
p. 116, where the editor conjectures that J is an error for @ 
and that Cordyaia should be read; see also Excerpt. Lat. 
Barb, (Frick), p. 208, where some MSS. read Cordyna ; 
Monwm. Germ. Hist, (Mommsen), Saco. iv-vii, vol. i, p. 106). 

Codryalia (Syncellus, edited by Goar, p. 47, where some MSS. 
have altered the reading to Cordulia). 














* The other writers of biographies of Alexander the Great have Gordiaci, 
Gordyaci (Curt, Rub, Hist, Alex, iv, 10, 8; v; 1, 4 14-18), or Cordiaei 
(Bpit, Rer. Gest, Alez. Mogn., xxix); in one passage of Curtius (op. cit, 
5, 10, 8) some MSS. appear to read Cordei. 
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No importance need be attached to any other variations 
which abound in MS8., nor to such fictitious forms as Gordyas, 
invented by Stephanus of Byzantium *as a name for the land 
‘of the Gordyaei. There is, however, one more gentilic 
adjective, seemingly derived from the same root, which must 
‘be considered. The Cyrtii are mentioned by several classical 
authors as an Asiatic tribe who were, like the Karddchi and 
the Kardakes, famous as slingers ; thus Strabo says that they 
welt in Persia, near Mt. Zagros beside the Mardi,? and that 
they lived by robbery, and both Polybius* and Livy $ 
record their employment as mercenary slingers. ‘The habits, 
therefore, and the locality of these people combine to connect 
them with the Kardichi, while the short vowel preceding the 
‘termination (incorrectly lengthened in the variant Cyrtaci as 
§n certain other forms), which is common to all forms of the 
name (eg. Qurdit, Qurfi-e, Kardi-ochi = Kardichi, Karda- 
kes, Gordj-aei, and Corditeni, ete), and of which the 
importance will be seen later, offers philological confirmation 
of this argument. 

‘The name then passed over into Syriac as Qard@,’ a land 
defined as lying between the Tiru-"l‘Abdin, the Zagros 
mountains, and Jazirat-ibn-Umar, a district overlapping the 

__ territory of the Kardfichi and now occupied by a population 
predominantly Kurdish. The lengthening of the final vowel 
is due to the reluctance felt by the Semites to form words 
terminating in short vowels, so that this short vowel, which 
has been shown to be essential, had either to be dropped or 
to be supported by a weak letter; thus Gortwkh became, 
according to Syriac custom, Qardu-w, which in its turn formed 

+ Steph, Byz, a2. Gordyaca, 

+ Compare tho note, quoted below, in Land's Aneci. Syr, ii, p. 882 

+ Strab,, Geogr, xii, 18, 688 xv, 8, 727. 

+ Palyb., Hist, v, 62. 

* Livius, ab Urb. Oond., xxxvii, 40, 9 (where they are called Cyrtaei), 
and ali, $8, 18. 

* Bg. Bachobracos, Nomocaron (Hunt MSS. 1), 38 vy dacensus Ments 
(ib, 640), 88 v2; Por. Or, Siav'on bar Subba’, ep. 28 (and 26); Wright, 
Cala. of Syr. MSS, in the BM, i, 1196-3 a 
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Quraa by the coalescing of the weak letter w in the preceding 
short vowel. That this is the true explanation of the termina- 
tion is shown by the parallel form in early Arabic; there the 
final short vowel was a} as in Karda-kes, and this gave rise 
to Qarda-y, which became Qardi,? In one passage the Arabie 
version has Qard@h where the Syriac has Qard@,? but this is 
exceptional; usually Qard® is equated with Qarda.t 

The town of Jazirat-ibn-‘Umar, the capital of Qarda, is 
called by several names in Syriac, which are instructive from 
‘the light which they throw on the gentilic adjectives formed 
from the same root. ‘The following forms are in use :— 


Gazarti d'Qardi (Wright, Catal. of Syr. MSS. in the Libr. of 
Cambridge Univ., ii, p. 746; Forshall and Rosen, Catal. 
MSS. Or. in M. Brit, pp. 102a, 1045 ; Assemanni, Bibl. Or., 

pp. 251, 256; Barhebr., Chron, (Bruns and Kirsch), 
p. 829). 

Gazarta @Qardwithd (Porshall and Rosen, op. cit., p. 1020; 
cp. Assemanni, Cat. MSS. Bibl. Apost. Vat., iii, p. 955). 

Gazarta d’Qardawayé (Wright, Calal. of the Syr. MSS. in the 
Brit. Mus., ii, pp. U18la, 11822). 


This last name gives us the gentilic adjective corresponding 
to Kardtichi, Gordiaei, efo, with the Syriac ending for the 
plural ; and this is the commonest form in Syriac.’ Further, 
a note in Land’s Aneedota Syriaea (vol. ii, p. 332) definitely 
states that the Qardawayé and the Marfidayé (j.e. the ancient 
Mardi) lived together in Assyria, A later form, however, 


+ ‘The Nestorian pronounced Qarda as Qardi, which without doubt 
contributed to the Arabic Qarda (dete of Mart, 28, 2). 

2 -Avri ot Sitba, de Patr. Nes, Comm, (Gismondi), p. 80; Maris, de Patr 
Nest. Como. (Gismondi), pp. 2 8, 10; Baladhurt, 176, 5; At-tabact 
@10, 3; Tha Fagth, 192, 8; 198, 2; Tbn Rustah, 108, 14; 195, 123 
Ton Khurdadhbih, 76, 12; 245,15 ; Mae'Adt, Tanbit, 68, 12; Ibn Haugal, 
145, 13. Vagit (i, 476) has Qirds, which he says that people pronounced 
Op, Compare aloo Bigar Arabic (Ata 00,1 

2 Mart Paz! (Bexold), Syr., p. 98 

‘Blan of Nabe (Buoige) i Ahendl fd Kunde dee Moret, vi, 
3p. t 

* Assemanni, Bibl, Or vol. i, pp. 204a, 3522; Chabot, Nest Synods in 
Notices et Hxiraits (Paris), x, p. 165. 
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weakened the q into a k, giving Kartawayé, of whose identity 
with the Qardawayé there can be nodoubt; for ascholiast ona 
passage in the Syriac Life of Mar Yabhalahd states that the 
Kartawayé are the Qurdiyé, whom the Hebrews and 
Chaldaeans called Qardayé and the Persians Kiird, and that 
these Qardawayé are from, the mountains called Qardi.2 
‘And this note confirms Néldeke’s suggested identification of 
the hill in Syria called in Syriac ‘Tell d’Q.ardiy® and in Arabie 
Tollu-I-Kurdi® The usage, however, varies even in the 
‘pages of a single author ; for, if the copyists are to be trusted, 
Barhebraeus employs the forms both with y and with f, 
though Qardii and Kardayé predominate. 


Foras roux 1m Eprnioxs or Barneprarus 

Qardi (regularly, as stated above). 

Kardi (a variant reading in Chron., p. 622). 

Qardawayé (Chron. p. 81, and Chron. Becl., Abbetoos and Lamy, 
§ ii, p. 75). 

Qardayé (Chron., p. 308, and Chron, Hecl., p. 731). 

Kiirdayé (Chron., pp. 829, 398, 459, 554,575 ; see also derivatives 
from this form in Chron, pp. 188, 151, 238; Chron. Becl., 
p. 569). 


‘The forms which were in use in Aramaic need not long 
detain us, for they are themselves little more than deviations 
from or corruptions of those employed in Syriac, while the 
‘passages themselves are of little or no importance. Ongelos, 
following the Syriac translation, calls Mt. Arirét, where the 
ark came to rest (Genesis viii, 4), Qarda®; Se‘adiyah’s 
Arabic version has Qarda’ and the Targim of Jerusalem 





+ Chabot, op. ci, x ps 428 (Syn, p. 165); amd a’Mangi, Governors 
(Budge), p. 98, al ;' Bedjan, Acta Martyrim, i, p. 0735 Wright Catal. of 
Syr. MSS. in the Brit, Mus, ii, p. 12070 

* iar Yabhalaha (Bedjan), chap. xiv, p. 121. 

2 Noldeke in ZDMG., xxix, pp. 419 

“Compare the form Kirdayyi ina writer of the twelfth century A.D. 
(Wohannes of Nisibis, in Assomanni’s Bibl. Or., ii, pp. 221-2), 

The Arabic account of Abu-'-Paraj (Pococke),p. 13, has " the mountain 
of the Qurd which is called AlJtdr”. 
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Qardiin recalling the form Kardynos of Dio Cassius, 
Elsewhere in the versions of the Old Testament (2 Kings xix, 
37 = Isaiah xxxvii, 38, and Jeremiah li, 27) the same place 
is called Qardii and its inhabitants Qardawayya. In Rabbinic 
‘Hebrew also the plural Qardéwayin is used? Further, in one 
place Kardi is cited as a variant for Qardii,? but no importance 
should be attached to such minute differences of orthography 
in later Hebrew. 

Tt has now been shown that these diverse forms—Qarda (or 
Karda), Kardfichi, Gortochi (and Gordi), Kardakes and 
Oyztii, Gordyaei and Cordueni, Qarda and Qardi, Qardawayé, 
Qurdiyé, Kartawayé and Kurdayya, eto—in spite of their 
differences, have a common descent. ‘The weakening both of 
‘the palatal and of the dental is a phenomenon common to 
‘the Semitic languages in their decay, hastened in this case by 
the foreign tongues through which the original name has 
been transmitted, whereas the short vowel following the 
dental and preceding the termination has been preserved 
almost without exception and thus establishes beyond a 
doubt the case for their identity. 

But can these forms be identified with the Persian and 
Arabic Kurd,* which has no final short vowel and which has 
retained k as the initial letter throughout its history ? Are 
‘the people designated by these names the Kurds of the Persian 
and Arabic writers? To take the second question first, 
the answer must be in the aflirmative, for several reasons. 
‘The Sumerian Qarda on Lake Wan and the Qurtt with whom 
‘the Assyrians fought in the mountains of Azu—which can 
hardly be other than the modern Hazzii—occupy precisely 
the same territory as the Karddichi, who beset the retreat of 


3 The form Qardiin occurs also in Midr. Biveshith Rabba and in the 
‘Mandaio Great Book (i, 880, 21) in reference to the same passage, 

* Yebhamdt, 36, 16a. 

* Rabbinowite on Bibd Bathrd, Ola, 

« The usual plural in Arabio is "Aérdd, but there once cours "Abérid 
(Abdu-1-Bisit, Daris in the Journal Asiatigue, IX, iv, pp. 252-8) as 
‘variant in one MS. for the regular form, 
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the Ten Thousand, while the territory described as occupied 
by the Gordyaei or the Cordueni is merely an extension of 
Kardiichia, just as modern Kurdistin is but a vastly expanded 
Gordyaea or Corduene. The habits also of all these peoples 
are precisely similar; they are a race of mountain-dwellers, 
“a people hardy, strong, savage, impatient of the yoke, 
addicted to rapine, and tenacious of the government of their 
national chiefs.” And, lastly, it must not be forgotten that 
the ancient scholiasts so identified them; something perhaps 
of the sort was in the mind of the old scholar who connected 
the Kardakes of Strabo with the Persian Rarda, and such 
undoubtedly was the intention of the translator of the 
Ohronographia of Elias of Nisibis in a passage which speaks 
‘of “the Kartawiyé who are called Jacobites”, and which 
he translated into Arabic as “the "Alcrad who are called 
Jacobites”? while the annotator on the Life of Mar 
Yabhalahd, as quoted above, is even more explicit ; again, the 
*Akréd are stated in the Chronicle of Barhebraeus to have been 
the people who were formerly called the Kiirdayé.? 

The philological connexion, on the contrary, can hardly be 
maintained, in spite of superficial resemblances and certain 
attractive parallels. ‘Thus it is possible to point to many 
instances of the Semitic q passing over into Persian as g or f,¢ 
‘especially in foreign words, an argument strengthened in this 
cease by the weakening of the q into & actually in the Semitic 
‘forms and by the confusion to the trueletter which the various 
forms in Armenian and Greck are likely to have caused ; 
‘and the resemblance between Kurd and Qarda, together with 
its descendants, is striking indeed. But it is impossible to 
account for the loss of the essential overhanging short vowel, 
which seems to be radical in all except the Persian and Arabic 


2 Gibbon, Dedline and Fall of the Ronan Empire, chap. lx. 
2 Seo Bacthgen in ABhandl. f. d. Kunde des Morgenl, vii, 8p. 12. 
3 Assomanni, Bibl. Or. ii, p. 300, 
«Bg, Assyrian gardu or gardu = Persian gurd or berd (valiant), 
similarly the Persian Kirmdn beoame Qarman in Syrine. 
‘RAS. JULY 1993. 7 
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forms. In this point the present writer agrees with Néldeke,* 
Dut he is unable to follow him further. For this scholar 
further objects to the identification on the grounds that the 
term Qardi only refers to a limited area, whereas the Kurds 
cover a wide extent of territory ; he would therefore derive 
the name Kurd from the Kyrtii, who have been mentioned 
above and whom he assumes to have been dispersed far and. 
wide over Persia and Media, and, in fact, over the whole 
country occupied by the modern Kurds. Against this it can 
be urged that there is no shadow of evidence for this assumed 
diffusion of the Kyrtii, that the overhanging short vowel 
seems no less essential to the Kyrtii than to any other 
form of the name, and that the territory round Jaztrat-ibn- 
“Umar was precisely the place which would be called the land 
of the Gortukh, for it was the only part of the rich river- 
lands of the Jazirah on to which they encroached, while 
‘Tazirat-ibn-‘Umar itself was the only town in those parts in 
which they constituted the predominant element in the 
population ; elsewhere they were pressed back by the Arabs 
into the barren mountains, the cradle if not the birthplace 
of their raco, and thenceforward they spread northwatds, 
eastwards, and towards the south-east, where in the half- 
inhabited mountains the natural desire of a prolific race for 
expansion met with no resistance. But in their brief sojourn 
in the Jaztrah they had made their mark, and they left behind 
them not only their name but also those of their people who 
preferred the easy life of the cities to a strenuous existence in 
‘the hills. 

If, then, the name Kurd is philologically unconnected 
with that of the Quit, ec., what is its origin? It is not far 
to seek; we have seen that an ancient scholar connected the 
Kardakes with the Persian word Zarda. Herein lies the 
solution of the problem ; for what is more natural than that 

1 Naldcke, Kardu wnd Kurden in Beitrage zur Allen Geschichte und 


Geographic: Featchrift fr H. Kiepert, pp. 1-82; seo also Hartmann, 
Bolan, yp. 90 ff $ 


F cli 
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the Persians, hearing of and perhaps dealing with these Qurtf, 
should apply to them a Persian word which not only closely 
resembled their proper name but also admirably described 
their character ? ‘The Persian gurd or kurd, which seems to 
have been derived from a common origin with the Babylonian 
gard or gard, signifies “ brave”, “ valiant ”, or “ warlike”, 
and bravery and the love of fighting are the outstanding traits 
of the Kurdish character. From the Persians it passed into 
Arabic, whence it became the common European name of 
‘the Kurds. 
Avprrionat Nore 1 

The present writer can see nothing in favour of the view of 
tose scholars who would identify the Guti or Gutu with the 
Kurds; (see the articles on Kurdistan in the Dictionnaire de la 
Géographie universelle and in the Encyclopedia Britannica ; 
ef. Sayce, bid. ii, p. 108), 


Apprmmoxan Nore 2 
In Land’s Anecdola Syriaca, i, Geographica, fal. ix.,9t.,p. 
there occurs a mention of “the Bardayé who reach to Lake 
Thospitis” (ie. Lake Wan); as these Bardayé are apparently 
unknown from any other source, may not the reading be an error 
for Kurdiyé, the change from }47;2 to Lap; being very slight ¢ 





February, 1921. 
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Further Arabie Inscriptions on Textiles (II) 
Br A. R GUEST 
(PLATES V AND VI) 


_A PREVIOUS article on the some subject appeared in the 
Journal for 1918, p. 263. Mr. A. F, Kendrick has kindly 
supplied a photograph, observations, and a description of 
‘the following fabric -— : 
Woven silk teatile in the Vidloria and Albert Museum, 
No. T. 122. 1921. 

This stuff is woven in black, pale-blue, and buff-colour. 
The pattern is in three horizontal stripes. ‘The middle stripe 
shows the figure of a leopard seizing a gazelle beside a tree. 
Each of the others has an Arabic inscription. ‘The design on 
all three stripes is repeatéd in a continuous band, the length of 
the repeat being 4} inches. ‘The stripes are black, with thin 
parallel black lines bordering them above and below. ‘The 
patter is in buff-colour, the foliage being heightened with 
pale-blue. The stuff measures 10} inches in length and 
finches in width. ‘The width of the middle band is 1} inches 
and that of each of the outer bands 1} inches. 

The stuff is probably the end of a long buf-coloured scarf 
‘or wrapping. It was given to the Museum in 1921 by 
Lieut.-Colonel R. G. Gayer-Anderson, OMG, D.S.0., who 
hhas also given a similar piece to the Arab Museum at Cairo. 
‘The burial ground where this stuff was found has not been 
ascertained. 

‘The inscription consists of— 


poll EAU LLL UY,L se 
Glory to our lord the Sultan en Nasir. 
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In the fragment in the South Kensington Museum, which 
is depicted in Plate V, the word “en Nasir” is mutilated, 
ut it appears clearly in the fragment at Cairo. ‘The Cairo 
‘Museum kindly supplied a photograph of this piece. 

‘The Sultans of Egypt who adopted the title En Nasir were 
the famous Salah ed Din Yusuf (a.v. 1171-93), and the 
Mamliiks Muhammad ibn Qala’fin (4.p. 1293-1341), Ahmad 
(av. 1842), Hasan (4.p. 1847-61), Faraj (a.v. 1399-1412), 
Muhammad ibn QWit Bd’i (4.. 1496-8). From its having 
been found in Egypt, the stuff is almost certainly attributable 
to the reign of one of them ; but, apart from the possibility of 
its not being related to an Egyptian monarch, the inscription 
by itself gives no precise indication of date. 

‘Mz. Kendrick observes that the character of the design is 
not inconsistent with a date in the reign of Muhammad ibn 
Qald’tin, who was the most celebrated Mamlik Sultan of 
Egypt and has left his name on numbers of works of art. 
He is of opinion that it is not likely to be earlier, though it 
may possibly be later. 

He points out that there are two other silk fabrics known 
‘with the title En Nasir woven into them. One of them, 
‘a green silk damask in the Victoria and Albert Museum, was 
described in this Journal in 1906 (p. 395). It was found in 
Egypt near Asyit, and it bears the name of the Sultan 
‘Muhammad ibn Qala’tm. ‘The other is a brocade in St. Mary's 
Church, Danzig, woven on a black silk ground chiefly in 
flat strips of gilt leather, with pairs of parrots in large polygons 
meant for circles, and Chinese dragons filling the intervening 
spaces (Lessing, Gewebe Sammlung, pl. 109). In this piece 
there occurs the title En Nasir in a short inscription which 
is woven into the wings of the birds. 

Mr. Kendrick also remarks that all three stufis are quite 
different from one another in colour and design, but all show 
connexion with China. ‘The Chinese origin of the pattern 
of the Danzig brocade is unmistakable, and there can hardly 
be any doubt that the weaver was of Chinese nationality. 
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Both the green silk damask and the subject of the description 
in this article show clear traces of Chinese influence in their 
design, but it is doubtful whether the weaver of the damask 
was Chinese and unlikely that the weaver was Chinese in the 
other case. 

Ina passage to which Professor Karabacek drew attention 
many years ago, Abii el Fida’ (iv, 96) zelates how he was 
present himself at Cairo in a.p. 1324 when ambassadors 
from Aba Sad, the Mongolian Sultan of Persia, brought to 
Muhammad ibn Qalé’‘m among other presents eleven Bactrian 
camels laden with stuffs manufactured in Abu Sa‘d’s 
dominions with Muhammad's titles inwoven. ‘The brocade 
at Danzig may well be one of these. 


Darep Insceprion or THe Farm Perio 

Inscriptions giving the actual year of manufacture are not 
tall common on Muhammadan textiles. ‘The following ocours 
on a small piece of sillt tapestry which was included in the 
recent Engel-Cros sale at Paris -— 


Sal ee 1 
leads Garde oo 2. 


‘A photograph of the stuff is given in Plate VI (a). ‘The first 
line of the inscription consists of part of the bismillih, the 
second of the number 448. ‘The number, which comes at the 
end since the second line is reversed and the bismillah must 
have been at the boginning, seems certainly to indicate the 
date. Tt comesponds with A.p. 1056. The year falls within 
the reign of the Fatimia Khalif ElMustansir, nd the character 
of the inscription is similar to that of others in the South 
Kensington Museum collection which bear his name. 

The Museum possess a fragment identical in ornament, 
which may possibly be a piece of the same stuff. This 
fragment is reproduced in Plate VI (2). Mr. Kendrick 
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has kindly supplied the photograph and the following 
description — 
Museum No. 2117-1900. Saracenic silk from Egypt. 
24 in. 1 in, 
‘Warp: White silk; 64 to 1 inch, 
Welt: Coloured sill (red, blue, yellow, green, white). 
Tapestry-woven : Vertical slits are not sewn up. 
From El-Kharga. Given by Robert Taylor, Esq. 


December, 1924, 





JRAS. 1928, Pure VL 














Ure face 98. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 
THE CLASSICAL NAME OF CARCHEMISH 

A good deal of ink has been spilled over the question of 
the name under which the city of Carchemish was known 
to the classical world. Hitherto it has been assumed that our 
only authority for it was a passage in Ammianus Marcellinus, 
the reading and interpretation of which have been disputed, 
though it was clear to everyone who had no particular thesis 
to defend that according to the Latin historian the name was 
‘Ninus Vetus, “the Ancient Ninus,” and that the city meant 
was the Biblical Carchemish. 

Last summer I was reading Philostratus's Life of Apollonius 
of Tyana and there came across a passage (De Vit. Ap. Ty. 
xix) which has been strangely overlooked, but which con- 
clusively settles the question. The statement of Ammianus 
no longer stands alone, but is supported by a Greek writer of 
the second century who (or his authority) was personally 
acquainted with the place. ‘The passage in Philostratus is as 
follows: dgueveirar els Thy Apyaiav Nivov, év § dyahua 
Wpurar rpdmov BépBapo. “Ear 88 apa ‘Id ¥ "Indyor 
kai xépara rv xporddav bexpover puxpd val olov wédRorra. 
"Evraiba BiarpiBovre, nai wrelw Ewlevre rept 700 drydduares 
H of iepeis wai mposijras, mposegolrnee Adus 5 Ninos, bv 
kar’ dpyds Env Evarrodnuijcar of, eal Euviyrropen ryévea bat 
tis didocodias wéons, Kai TOA Tod dvBpés Buardcacbal. 
"0s deyaabeis abriv wai Syrbaas tis S806, loner, Ein, 
Umarréne, 09 jiv Bed erdueros, ey 88 oor. . . (xX) 
rrapiovras 86 airods els Thy wéany Tov rroraudv, 6 redrns 
6 &ieBdmuivos 78 Zebyuart xpds 7) wrdaiov jye rad 
jpsra & 71 dméyouev ... thy 8 rov roraudy peo 6 
Thypis dmogaiver xad § 'Eudpdrns. 

‘Apollonius had been lecturing at Antioch, and as soon 86 
the course of lectures was finished started for Mesopotamia. 
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‘On his way to the passage across the Euphrates at Zeugma, 
the modern Birejek, “he arrives at the Ancient Ninus, where 
‘there was an image in barbarian style, representing Id, the 
daughter of Inachus. Small hors protruded from the 
shoulders, as it were just budding.” While he was looking 
at it and asking questions a certain Damis, the son of Ninis, 
strolled up to him, whom he had known previously ; in fact, 
they had studied philosophy together.’ Apollonius proposed 
that they should continue their journey together, and 
accordingly they passed on to Zeugma, where the custom- 
house officer pointed to the tariff and asked if they had 
anything to declare, to which Philostratus replied: “ Yes, 
‘the wares, namely, of philosophy.” It will be noticed that the 
ride from the Ancient Ninus to Zeugma seems to have been 
‘a matter of a few hours only, and that there was no river to 
be forded; consequently the Ancient Ninus must have been 
north of the Sajur. 

Dr. Hogarth has pointed out to me that the “image” was 
‘that which formed a landmark on the site before the mound 
of Carchemish was excavated by the British Museum in 1879, 
and is noticed by Pococke in the seventeenth century and 
‘Drummond in the eighteenth century, just as it was by 
Philostratus. But whereas Philostratus supposed what are 
seally wings to be horns, Drummond imagined them to be the 
vestments of a ““ Byzantine ecclesiastic”. ‘The monument is 
now in the British Museum, and represents the goddess of 
Carchemish, with an inscription on the back relating to the 
building of certain chapels and the like by a “ High Priest of 
Carchemish ” and “ King of the Kasians (or Kusians) of the 
Double-City” (Tyana). The notice of the image is an 
interesting proof that Philostratus or his authority had 
visited the spot. 

A. HL Savor, 

2 Damis was apparently a native of the place, and his father’s name 

vwas derived from Nina, the eponymous goddes of the ety. 
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THE IDENTIFICATION OF saTYAPUTRA 

In spite of the attempts recently made, it is to be 
regretted that the question of the identification of the 
Satyaputra Kingdom (of Asoka’s Rock Edict No. I) 
still remains unsolved. Perhaps the failure is due to 
focussing attention on the wrong point. It is a mistake 
to suppose that etymological interpretations, however 
ingenious, would throw much light on a question like the 
present. ‘The highly fanciful character of such interpretations 
is well illustrated in the recent attempt made by Mr. T. N. 
Subramaniam (JRAS., Janvary, 1922) to connect Satyaputra 
with the “ Kofar” of Kongu Dasa on the ground that they 
are spoken of in literature as truth-loving people (satya 
truth). Professor Krishnaswami Aiyangar’s view (JRAS, 
1919, p. 581-4) that Satyaputra (= safi-putra, or children of 
women who are safi or “peculiarly chaste”) refers to the 
Nairs of Malabar, might prima facie appear more plausible ; 
Dut it would certainly puzzle very much those who are 
acquainted with the early history of Malabar. One cannot 
understand why Asoka took the trouble of devising such a 
fanciful name unknown to history, while in all other cases 
‘kingdoms and peoples were mentioned by him in their well- 
known names! 

‘The legitimate approach to the question seems to be to 
inquire whether the name “ Satya” had been formerly used 
‘to denote any locality or region on the West Coast. ‘The 
ancient literature of that country must enlighten us on 
the point. Early Tamil works like Silappadigaram and 
Pathupattu were composed on the West Coast; and 
subsequently there arose agglomerations of Malabar legends 
such as Kéralélpatti and Kérala-mahatmyam, 

In at least two places in the Kéralétpaiti reference is made 
to a locality orkingdom called Satya-bhimi. The Kéralalpatté 
is a legendary work of uncertain date, and though it professes, 
to give a continuous history of Malabar from Paragurama’s 
days, it is replete with anachronisms and inaccuracies, which 
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tend to discredit its historical value. Nevertheless, there is 
no harm in relying upon it for topographical details of the 
kind we search for. ‘The work exists in many versions, which 
are not all alike. ‘The following page numbers refer to a 
printed copy (Basel Mission Press, Mangalore), published by, 
or under the supervision of the late well-known Malayalam 
scholar, Dr. Gundert. 

p. 33: “Then Vijayan Perumal erected a fortress at 
‘Vijayan Kollam. That place is called Satya-bhimi, 
‘because Arjuna, one of the Pandavas, performed 
austerities there for a long time.” 

p.47: “The fortress of Valarbhattanam (and the country 
around) is called Satya-bhimi ; to the right of it stands 
the Chéramin fortress.” (The translation is mine.) 

The territory referred to in the above quotations corre- 
sponds to one of the ancient political divisions of the Malabar 
Coast, viz. Kupuka, -which, according to Kéraldlpatti, 
extended from Perumpuzha in the north to Pudupstanam 
in the south (roughly North Malabar including a portion of 
Kasergode Taluk, South Canara). At some later period 
this region came to be called (and a part of it is still called) 
Kolathunad—the Nad or Kingdom of the Kolathiri (or 
Kola) dynasty. Kola is perhaps the most prominent royal 
ine of the Malabar Coast: various Wioazhis (or offshoots) of 
it ruled in former days, principalities extending from Elimala 
(the northernmost point of Malabar District) to Cape Comorin. 
‘Valarpatanam, mentioned above, was one of their principal 
seats, and a noted holy place of Malabar. The great royal 
family of Travancore, it may be mentioned, is supposed to 
be a southern branch of the Kéla line. 

“We have, however, no evidence to affirm that the Satya- 
putra of Asoka’s edicts was none other than the Kéla dynasty 
noted above, except the fact that the country which once 
was called Satya (afterwards Kapaka and Kolathunad) was 
ruled in later times by the Kélathiris, We know also that this 
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dynasty is an ancient one, that it had a distinct existence as 
a kingdom, and that in certain literary records Chéra and 
Kola are mentioned side by side, suggesting thereby that the 
dynasty at one time was independent of the Chéramans, to 
whom it subsequently became subject. The Ohéra dynasty 
originally ruled only Kerala proper—i.e. the country south 
of Kapaka (or Satya), extending down to Kannéti in Central 
‘Travancore (Karunagapalli Taluk). South of it lay the 
political division of Mashika (South Travancore), which was 
then ruled by the Krishna-worshipping Ay dynasty of 
Shepherd kings. But at some later date Kupaka seems to 
have shifted to the south, for ina later passage in Keralol- 
patti we find the name applied to the southern political 
division, This change perhaps synchronized with the 
migration of Kolathiris to the south and the foundation of 
the Venad (Travancore) royal family. The country around 
Attungel (south of Quilon), one of the principal seats of this 
latter dynasty, is usually called Kapaka in Malayalam poetic 
works. 

Even if Professor Krishnaswami is correct in interpreting 
Satyaputra as Sati-putra, it certainly is difficult to believe that 
‘the name refers to a people or tribe devoid of ruling power. 
‘We must rather look to some royal dynasty that followed the 
law of Marumakkathayam, and such a family is the Kolathiris, 
So far as we know, the Chéra royal line was regulated by the 
‘ordinary mode of succession through sons, but in the various 
families of the Kola line property and title invariably 
descended in the female line. Kings were more or less like 
managers of their sisters’ estates. The Attungel family, 
before it merged in the principal Travancore dynasty, was 
always ruled by queens. Even now the queen-mother of 
Travancore princes is known as the Thampuran (ruler) of 
Kttungel. One would naturally be tempted to connect this 
dynasty with the “noble kingdom ruled by queens” 
mentioned by Megasthenes. Thus the above interpretation 
would very well fit in with the Kolathiri Dynasty, but this 
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identification, however ingenious, is rather suspicious, seeing 
that there is no further evidence of any dynasty or tribe 
having been called Satiputra either in literature or in 
inseriptions. 

‘We may therefore provisionally identify Satyaputra with 
the ruler of Satya Kingdom (probably Kdlathiri), which lay 
towards the north of Chéramin’s kingdom (Kerala proper). 
Why the ruler is called Putra (con) is not evident. Kerala 
putra is apparently the Sanskritized form of the Tamil word 
Chéramin. In Sanskrit literature Malabar is always Kerala, 
but the name Keralaputra is found, apart from Asoka’s 
edicts, only in Greco-Roman accounts of India (Pliny, 
Ptolemy, and the Periplus), and even there in distorted forms 
like Kerobothros (Ptolemy), Czelobothras (Pliny), Cerobothra 
(Periplus). Satya is not mentioned by these writers. Is it 
because Satya had in the meantime been swallowed up in 
the Chéra kingdom? Or because the Satya rulers had 
migrated to the south and become incorporated in the Ay 
political division mentioned by Ptolemy (Aioi)? Very likely 
Satya was a emall kingdom, and the importance it assumed 
in Asoka’s eyes may have been due to the spread of Buddhism 
and Jainism there. We know that both these religions 
gained a foothold on the coast before Asoka’s days, 
and possibly it was owing to this fact that Satya and Kérala 
fare not mentioned among those to which Piyadasi sent 
missionaries “‘for the conquest by the Law of Dharma” 
(Rock Edict XII), while those are expressly named among 
‘the countries for which he made curative arrangements (Rock 
Edict 1). 

P. J. Tuomas. 
oxronp. 
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THE ANTHROPOS ALPHABET 


In the course of my remarks on Mr. A. R. Brown's 
Andaman Islanders in the issue of April last, I noted that the 
Anthropos alphabet was not a happy one. I woul like to 
emphasize the point. A tree is known by ite fruit, and putting 
the Anthropos alphabet to that test in a language all 
Englishmen know, let us seo the result for ourselves. 

On page 1065 of vol. iia specimen of “ Southem ” English 
is given, written in “Anthropos”. I reproduce it here 
verbatim et literatim. 


8. Anglais (sud) 

727. 2g sin 882: 

mai néim jz sin, ai gm veri brait, ai raiz in 3g iysb; 
gu wen ai raiz, it js déi, ailuk in gt yo windou wig mai 
brait gouldy, ai, gn tel yit wen it js taim te get ip; gnd ai 
ai, slaged, get dip; ai dount Sain fg ya tg Jai in bed gn 
sliyp, bgt ai Sain fg yt te get ap gn witk gn viyd gn 
wole gbaut. 

If anybody would like to argue that the above reproduces 
English correctly, I should like to join ise with him. 
Eg, the specimen begins with “the sun says”. Here the is 
rendered by zg. Now, whether the here is a misprint for 
zo not, I do not propose to admit, as an Englishman, that 
thin the is az atall. Nor can I admit that the vowel in says 
is long. Why write 2 to represent it ? 

Next, I observe that the “ Anthropos ” ¢ is made to repre- 
sent the sound of the vowel in the, am, an, and (written both 
gu and gnd), and at, Ib is also made to do duty for o in to 
(tg), for w in but (bgt), and a in about (gbaut). Tt represents 
also or in for (fq). As an Englishman I must mention that the 
true sound of the vowels in the, am, and, at, to, but, and about 
is not by any means the same in all of them, even if spoken 
quickly so as to approach the neutral vowel. 

‘The Anthropos alphabet gets into further confusion still 
when it writes fg for for, and thus fails to appreciate tho liquid 
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1 of “Southern” English. This failure to represent (ie. to 
hear) the liquid r turns up in another form, and we find your 
‘written yo (as the American Negro pronounces it). Lastly 
+this failing is found to produce a grotesque travesty of English 
by writing sluggard as sliiged ! Now, whatever “ Anthropos ” 
may think, the liquid r of English is really audible to aliens, 
for the Indian languages trill or roll the r, and yet I have never 
seen an Indian, when transliterating or transoribing English 
into his own script, ignore the English r, although in speech 
he will usually trill it, as does the “Northern ” Englishman. 
‘This means that the Indian hears it. Therefore it exists. 

The horrible form slaged reminds me that “ Anthropos ” is 
hazy as to the English neutral vowel u, because, besides bet 
for but, it writes sin for sun, slag(ed) for slug, and ap for up, 
a8 if the vowels in sun, slug, up differed from that in but. 
‘A combination of this haziness as to the neutral vowel with 
‘the failure to appreciate the tilled r produces a true horror— 
‘wik for work! Again, when the Englishman does trill his 1; 
“Anthropos” is so upset that it invents a letter r to 
express it. 

‘The English “lisps” the surd and sonant th (th as in thing 
and the respectively) evidently bother “ Anthropos”, though 
‘they are common in many languages. Thus we find zg and 
2 for the, but wid for with. The Englishman’s spelling shows 
that he regards the sounds he writes as th as liquid forms of t, 
whereas the European Continental pronunciation and the 
“ Anthropos” spelling show that they are regarded on the 
Continent as a kind of s and z. Shall we say as liquid hisses ? 

T perceive also néim for name, dei for day, séi for say, 
Iyst for east, sliyp for sleep, riyd for read, windou for window, 
gouldp for golden, dount for don't. As an Englishman, I am 
inclined to assert that the long vowels in name, day, say, 
cast, sleep, read, window, golden, and don't are not diphthongs 
in the mouth of the man in the street. 

I further observe that although “ Anthropos” writes 
‘82 for says, and raiz for rise, it also writes both iz and is for 
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is, Hore there comes to the fore the well-known Mid- 
Continental confusion between surd and sonant, also 
‘observable elsewhere in the world. 

As regards English, then, the specimen is not only a travesty 
of the language, but it is also not even true to itself. It 
indicates an incorrect ear, and therefore shows itself to be an 
unsafe guide to the student. The question at once arises : 
what kind of a guide is it to the student in the case of other 
languages ? 

Seriously, if this is science, is it not better to continue to 
be unscientific, and to look upon the words of a language 
when spelt out on paper by native speakers as idiograms 
to be learnt, just as one has to learn the sounds that the 
spelling represents ? 

R. 0. Teeue, 


“SYRIAQUE ET NABATEEN”! 

This note was written in a different tone and put in an 
envelope ready to be sent to the Editor of the Journal, when 
my eyes fell on the obituary notices in which the lamented 
death of M. Clermont-Ganneau, the scholar with whom it 
deals, was registered. With the words of praise lavished on 
him by Dr. Cowley I gladly join, and the two unfortunate 
mistakes—mistakes they are—found in his communication 
referred to above were doubtless committed by inadvertence 
and bona fide, because keen as his insight was in the domain 
of Semitic epigraphy, Syriac was not really a subject in which 
he specialized. ‘The present communication should be con- 
sidered in its way as a tribute to his memory, beeause, following 
‘the example of great men, he would have been the first to 
acknowledge and to correct an error into which he might 
have fallen : Errare Trumanum est. 

1. The Syriac word Jaa: or }ea: with the sense of 
“sepulchral vault, funeral crypt” is well attested. I need 
only refer the reader to Thesaurus, pp. 2380 and 2432 (where 

2 See the last numberof JAAS. 1923, p. 288. 
amas, JULY 1928. 28 
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written with a waw or a pé), to Audo’s Simtha (s.v, where 
written with a waw or a pé), to Manna’s Vocabulaire, 1900, 
pp. 439 and 460 (where written with a waw or a pé), to 
Pognon’s Inscriptions Sémitiques, 1908, pp. 15-16, 18, 43, 
104-5 (where written with a pé), ete. The use of a eiw 
or a pé in this word is quite facultative, since both of them 
have the same sound (viz. woaw) according to the East Syri 
way, where pé is pronounced like a wit, asstated in my Syriac 
Grammar No. 3. Ina note of my article I drew attention to 
the fact that some copyists have written the word with a pé, 
in the East Syrian way, but M. 0-G., by oversight, omits 
to say so, and writes: “auteur embarrassé par ce mot... 
propose de corriger graphiquement JAeas.” Further, in this 
part of my article I was dealing with the translation of the 
word that Mitchell has erroneously rendered into “souls”, 
and not with the orthography of the palimpsest of which I had 
spoken in an earlier part. 

2. The Syriac word };a0 cannot have the meaning of 
“ sepulchral vault”, and I repeat here my warning against 
its registration in this sense by future lexicographers, and 
remind them that }ja0 in the Ephremic text deciphered by 
Mitchell is cortainly a misreading of };a8. The word occurs 
in two places where Ephrem is speaking of the natural element 
‘of some animals (pp. 40 and 73 of vol. i). In the first of them. 
‘Ephrem says :-— 

Because every entity which exists is contented if it is in 
its own place—because that is the place which belongs to its 
nature: as fish in water, as moles in earth, as worms in wood, 

2” Obviously we could not change “as moles in earth ” 
(1289 1,Xcuu ya}) into “as moles in the sepulchral vaults”, 
without assuming that more than nine-tenths of the moles of 
the world are not in their natural element. 

‘The second passage of Ephrem is equally decisive: “If 
these fishes do not long to go up to dry land and to soil 
themselves in the mud and the earth (};a%00) of the 
moles...” 
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Further, I believe that I have read all the known Syriac 
works in print or in MS. found in the libraries of East and 
West, except a few insignificant and unpublished ones in the 
library of Mount Sinai, and I have never come across the word 
}j20 with the gratuitous meaning of “sepulchral vaults ”, 
and I promise my deep gratitude to any one who will show 
‘me this word with such an unnatural meaning. 

A. Minaawa. 


NOTE ON ARAB PROVERBS 

Maulawi Abd-el-Hai Sahib, Professor of Adab at the Osmania 
University College, Hyderabad, Deccan, has just published 
a specimen of a larger work on this branch of Arabic literature. 
‘The specinien consists of twenty-three paragraphs dealing 
with idiomatic expressions and proverbial sayings, based on 
the theme re) which in its various formations, and 
combined with other expressions, yield a variety of formulas, 
His abstracts are drawn from the Diwans of poets, as well as 
prose works on adab, even comprising comparatively modem 
writings. ‘The pamphlet begins with a note on the phrase 


43) (2y!, which, the author says, expresses purity of 
race and nobility of character. In explanation of this he adds 
that the Arabs, northern as well as southern, were originally 
white, while their Abyssinian slaves were black. ‘The variety 
of meanings found in these combinations is really surprising, 
Decause the average reader of Arabic texts has only a limited 
survey of such phrases in his mind. Particularly interesting 
are those expressions which allow opposite meanings, as e.g. 


ald| Loy is used for praise as well as blame. The author's 


collection is illustrated by suitable quotations, but the material 
is not easily exhausted. It is rather strange that he did not 
quote the passages Qor. iti, 102; xvi, 60; xxxix, 61; and 
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xliii, 16. When the larger volume appears it will form a useful 
reading-book for beginners in the study of Arabic literature, 
especially as the compiler’s explanatory notes are very helpful. 
Needless to say, many of his items are to be found in the 
dictionaries, yet to have them together on a small compass 
with comments is of distinct advantage. 

H. Hiscurz. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Indica 

1. Guscmcure per mvpiscuen Lerrerarur. Von Dr. M. 

Wrerernrrz, Dritter Band. 9} x 6}, xii+ 696 pp. 
Leipzig: Altenburg printed, 1922. 

The method of Dr. Winternitz is not that of Taine, who 
presents us with a pathological study of a nation’s moral and 
intellectual life illustrated from its literature, nor that of the 
arid and inaccurate Brockelmann, who furnishes a skeleton 
composed of little more than names of writers and theiz works 
classified by periods and subjects, but a via media, in which 
the material is divided according to subjects but the skeleton 
is clothed with live flesh by giving in each section a lucid 
historical and critical survey of the literature embraced in it, 
illuminated by copious translations of excerpts and abstracts. 
Thus his “ Geschichte” is not only a work of reference of 
enormous utility to students, but is itself literature of no mean 
order, ‘The magnitude of the task which he has accomplished 
‘may be judged from the fact that the first volume saw the 
light in 1904, and the exploit feliciter, on which we heartily 
congratulate him, was penned in October, 1922. The present 
‘volume, which deals with the greater part of classical Sanskrit 
and Prakrit literature—namely poetry, drama, grammar, 
lexicography, philosophy, law, polity, erotics, medicine, 
astrology, astronomy, and mathematics—displays the same 
merits as its predecessors, notably wide knowledge, lucidity 
of style, orderly method, and above all calm judgment, which 
is indeed a rare and precious quality in a writer treading a 
path so beset with the darkness of ignorance and the ignes fatué 
of superstition and prejudice, ‘The verdict that the Kautiliya, 
Artha-éistra is probably not much earlier than the fourth 
century A.D. (p. 523) is typical of the author’s sane criticism, 
Perhaps he may be said to have slightly lapsed from his usual 
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caution in crediting Bhisa with the authorship of the recently 
published plays ascribed to him, But even here he accepts 
the attribution with “a certain reserve ” (p. 184 ff.); and he 
adduces on p. 187 a number of facts which lead him to the 
just conclusion that “Bhisa” is not very ancient, and is 
nearer in date to Kalidasa than to Asvaghdga. One of these 
facts, from which he has not drawn all the inferences that it 
warrants, is that “ Bhisa ” in Pratima v mentions a Nyaya- 
Sastra by Medhatithi, which almost certainly, in our opinion, 
is the famous Manu-bhasya, a work that Dr. Winternitz him- 
self admits to be probably a product of the ninth century A.D. 
(p. 494; of. Jolly, Recht u. Site, p. 31). The ascription of 
the plays to Bhisa in particular is really based upon the 
coincidence that one of them is called Svapna-visavadatta ; 
but Dr. Winternits himself shows that a coincidence of this 
kind proves nothing, as he notices no less than three Kumara- 
sambhavas (cf. p. 198, n. 1). We therefore venture to hope 
that when he revises his book for its next edition he will 
realize that there is no good reason for attributing the plays 
to Bhisa in particular or to any other ancient dramatist, and 
will therefore treat them simply as anonyma 

+ On the other hand he is perhaps # little too cautious in doubting the 
entity of Bhartrhari the poct vith Bhartzhati the logician and 
sgrammarian, I-taing relates that tho Jattor became seven times a Buddhist 
rmonk, and as often Ispsed, ‘There i in thisnothing essentially inconsistent 
‘with the experiances of tho poet revealed in hin vers, excopt that T-tsing 
represonta him a2 a Buddhist and ignores hie poems,” A Chinese pilgrim 
right easly err in ascribing Buddhism to « non-Buddhist (the seven 
conversions and lapees aro reminiscent of the talo of Citahattha in 
Dhammapada-atfh, i, 0-1), and the somewhat “"high-browed ” circles 
‘with which Tsing held converse would pay little notice to a scholar's 
octal parerga. With these deduction, the atory fully harmonizes with 
the poets character. Lapses from the religions life were common ationg 
‘Phakas, notably in tho caso of Mipikka-vichakar, ‘The combination of 
parta is common in India: Caitanya gained some reputation as a logioian 
before he became & religious singer and apostle, Sitharya i as famous for 
his KhonJana-Hlanda-Uhadya as for hia Naiyadhiya, and many respectable 
‘Tain dvines have compoved highly erotio postr. 

We ventare to append a few respectful adversaria.p. 40: tho sketoh 
of tho history ofthe Gaptas needs somo qualifeation since the publication 
of the Damodarpur plates; and it ie perhaps going too far to say that 
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The only weak point in the book is the painful inadequacy 
of the treatment accorded to the vernaculars. Apart from 
a few passing references in footnotes, practically all the notice 
that they receive is an appendix of less than twenty-seven 
pages modestly styled “Hin Blick auf die neuindische 
Litteratur”, in which the ancient and modem literature of 
‘Tamil is allowed scarcely more thin three pages ; those of 
Kanarese, Telugu, and Malayalam are dismissed with the curt 
statement that they are less important than Tamil ; and the 
Aryan vernaculars are treated with similar superficiality, 
except Bengali, to which are allotted twelve pages—out of 
which seven are ocoupied by Tagore. Great as are the merits 
of this work, it is not a “Geschichte der indischen Litteratur ”. 
2. A Brevtocraray or Rewicion (mainly Avestan and 
Vedic). By Jamsumpn B. Saxcanwatta. 9} x 4, 
iii +142 + xvii pp. Bombay, 1922. 

This book, which forms No. 3 of the “ Dorab J. Saklatwalla 
Memorial Series”, is absolutely the worst and most 
unintelligent compilation that we have ever seen. None 
of the entries give adequate bibliographic data ; many of them 
are merely titles of books or articles without statement as 
to where and when they were published ; and in almost every 
line are to be found the grossest misspellings and misprints. 
One example will sufice : under the letter P we read “ Ptein, 
A. Sand—buried Cities of Khoton”. 


Kilidisa’s decriptio of Uijayint fn his Méphadita leaves no doubt that 
it was hs home (pp. 42 48). p. 140: Gomin’s Upadtn-étaka is not 
“gan unboknnter Zit stommend” (eee Ind, Ant, vol. xexvily p 177) 
p- 206; the statement regarding King Sodraka’ thet "his mame cure 






neither on inseriptions nor on coins” is somewhat misleading; a king 
‘named Sidrakea is known from inscriptions (Hp. Ind. v, App. Nos. 642,046), 
though there is no evidence to connect him with Sadraka of the 
Mrechakatike, p. 213: the namo of the play should be spelt ABhijitana- 
fatzntalam or Stiuntalam, p. 267: tho dictum that " tho fable arose in 
Titeratare itself, and ia all probability belonged from the outset to Sanskrit 





‘Siskhya-aystem originally is not based like that of the Vedinta upon 
exposition of Seripture, but was attached Inter to the Veda and adopted 
into Brahmanism, is quite possible, but it is not “certain”, pace Dr. W. 
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3, Sropmes azour tae Sansxer Buppmer Lrreratun. 
By Anprzer GawnoXsxr. 9}x6}, i+80 pp. W 
Krakowie, 1919. 

4, Norss sur uns Sources pz qusLques Drames Inpres. 
By Anpraes GawroXsKr. 9}X6$, i+92 pp. W 
Krakowie, 1921. 

5. Norss on vas SAuNpARANANDA. By ANDRaET 
Gawnoxisxr, Critical and explanatory. Second series. 
9} 63, 38 pp. W Krakowie, 1922. 

These little books form respectively Nos. 2, 4, and 6 of 
the “Mémoires de Ja Commission Orientale de PAcadémie 
Polonaise des Sciences et des Lettres”. M. Gawroriski is 
a super-polyglot : he draws for illustrations upon the literature 
of almost every language in Europe and Asia, and the reader 
is somewhat surprised to find him refraining from quoting 
Chinese. The first book contains notes on Buddhacarita, a 
study designed to prove “ that at the time of ASvaghdsa there 
existed at least Book II of the Ramayana (but most probably 
the remaining genuine books also) in much the same form as 
it is known to us to-day”, critical notes on the printed text 
of the Jatakamila, observations on the relation of the 
Divyavadéna to Aévagh3sa’s poems, and critical notes on the 
Saundarananda. These bear testimony to wide and careful 
reading and considerable ingenuity; but in textual criticism 
M. Gawroriski has something to learn, Several passages that 
he tries to emend are perfectly sound (e.g. his alteration of 
Hairmé ypugacchidra ivérnavasthah on p. 78 to Riirmé yugacchit 
sa merely shows his ignorance of the common figure); in 
others his suggestions are often too daring to be probable, and 
itis only rarely thathe convinces us. ‘The second work consists 
of four essays, which are interesting, though some of the 
author's views seem to us rather subjective. ‘The first treats 
generally of linguistic and stylistic influences in Indian 
literature, and urges that, as is especially shown in its use of 
synonyms, Sanskrit is a dead language (a proposition which 
wwe think requires some qualification), and that therefore 
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Sanskrit authors proceed rather by imitation than by inspira~ 
tion. ‘The second discusses the origin of Act iv of the 
‘Vikramérvasiya ; it points out that the essential features of 
that play are found in the Sudhanivadina of the Divyévadina, 
and argues, not very convincingly to us, that Kalidasa drew 
his version of the story from a folk-tale, but at the same time 
was influenced by the Mystery-plays of the Krishna cult, as 
evidenced by the Gita-govinda. An appendix suggests the 
possibility that the Sakuntala also derived its plot fom. 
a popular form of the story. ‘The third examines the influence 
of the Meghadita upon the Malati-madheva, and the fourth 
proves the plot of the latter to recur in a Turkish folk-tale, 
which must hence be of Indian origin. As to the third work, 
‘it must be admitted that the unsatisfactory state of the text 
of the Siundarananda gives considerable scope to the 
emendatory imagination, and some of the author's conjectures, 
such as anplad in vi, 17, and eitéémbhasah in xvii, 45, are 
attractive. Others, however, are less happy, and some are 
quite needless, such as the alterations of vivartyamdnah in 
iv, 44, visayépu in xiv, 39, and vinigrhya in v, 47. Even the 
best of Sanskrit posts do not invariably write precisely what 
exacting critics like Dr. Gawroriski would demand from them. 





6. Gankwan's Orsewtat, Serres, Nos. X-XVIII. Baroda. 
6x9}. Bombay printed, 1920-1. 

‘The mere catalogue of these volumes—all of them editiones 
pprincipes—indicates that the treasures of mediaeval Sanskrit 
literature, far from being exhausted, are only half revealed. 
No. X contains (1) the Hammira-mada-mardana, an historical 
drama of considerable merit by a Jain divine, Jayasimha, 
glorifying the victory of Viradhavala over the Moslem invader 
Hammira and his success in dissolving a coalition of hostile 
kings, through the statesmanship of the famous brothers 
‘Vastupala and Tejahpila and the latter's son Lavanyasimha ; 
2) the same poet’s Vastupdla-Téjahpila-prasasti, seventy- 
seven verses on the history of the Caulukya dynasty and 
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‘the family of Vastupila and Téjabpala ; (3) thirteen verses of 
fa panegytic poem or stuli-kdoyani ; and (4) Udayaprabha’s 
‘Subrta-Rirtti-kalldling, « poem of 179 verses on the same themes 
‘as No. 2, but carrying the royal pedigree back to Vanarija, 
No. XI contains Sodhala’s Udaya-sundari-kathd, a campti 
‘ona Jain legend. In No, XII we have (1) the Maha-vidya- 
vidambana by Bhatta Vadindra (Mahadeva), a treatise on 
form of syllogism with commentaries of Anandaptrpa and 
Bhuvanasundara, (2) Bhuvanasundara’s Laghu-mahé-vidya- 
vidambana, a short tract on the same, (3) Kulirka’s Dasasloki- 
‘mahi-vidya-sttra, aphorisms on the same, with anonymous 
commentary and Bhuvanasundara’s gloss on the latter. 
No. XIII is the first part of Pricina Gurjara-kavya-sangraha, 
‘collection of old Gujarati compositions in verse and prose, 
chiefly on topics of Jain religion and legend, with a few 
Sanskrit pieces. No. XIV is a bulky work, the Jina-dharma- 
pratibodha or Kumarapéla-pratibodha of Somaprabha, de- 
soribing in Prakerit (Maharagtri and Apabhraméa) and Sanskrit 
the history of the C&ulukya king Kumirapila (with a sketch 
of his pedigree) and of the great Jain divine Hémacandra, the 
latter's preachings, and the king’s conversion to Jainism, 
No. XV contains Bhi-sarvajia’s Gaya-karikd, eight verses 
summarizing the theories of Pasupata Yoge, withan anonymous 
commentary and appendices, including inter alia the Kéravana- 
mahatmya, the sacred legend of Karwan, where was born the 
famous Yogi Lakuliga, the reputed incarnation of Siva, 
‘A lighter vein is touched in No. XVI, the Saigita-makaranda, 
‘a work on music ascribed to the mythical Narada. No. XVIL 
consists of a catalogue of the library of Kavindricirya 
Sarasvati, a learned Dekhani Brahman who flourished in the 
first half of the seventeenth century; his collection, now 
unhappily scattered, was remarkably rich and catholic, 
‘embracing works on Vedic and other religious literature, 
law, philosophy, science, and belles-lettres, and seems to have 
included some very rare and valuable MSS. Last we have in 
No. XVIII the Vardha-grhya-sitra, a short code of domestic 
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rituals, which the editor asoribes to the first and second 
century A.D. A word of recognition is due for their labours 
to the editors, Messrs. (. D. Dalal (who has edited Nos. X, 
‘XII, and XV, and unhappily died before completing No. XI), 
E. Krishnamacharya (part of No. XI), Mangesh Ramakrishna 
‘Telang (Nos. XII and XVI), Muniraj Jinavijaya (No. XIV), 
R, Ananta Krishna Sastry (No, XVI), and R. Sama Sastry 
(No. XVM. 


7. SerBaxriva-viracrrd BuOsa-rrapanpaan. Adapted to 
the requirements of students going up for the Matricula- 
tion Examination of the Indian Universities. Edited by 
Pandit Urexpravata Vinvanusuana. 4th edition, 
‘TEXD, xxvii+198 pp. Caleutta, 1920. 

Ballala’s romance is fairly suitable for use as an elementary 
Sanskzit text, and the present edition is a handy adaptation 
for the purpose. The English introduction shows an 
intelligent attempt to do justice td the pseudo-historical 
character of the work; and the text, to which are appended 
notes in English and Sanskrit, is tolerably accurate, except 
for a few misprints. 


8. Notes or aSropy ov Tae Preciwary CHAPTERS OF 
tae Manisuinara. By V. VenxaTaonettam Iver. 
6} x54, 10-4416 +xv pp. Madras, 1922. 

This is a very ingenious attempt to disentangle by means 
of analysis and a comparison of the ancient Telugu version of 
‘the Mahabharata the diverse elements, original and spurious, 
which a succession of unscrupulous diaskeuasts have woven 
{into the inharmonious whole of the Mahabharata, Many of 
the author’s conclusions seem to be quite sound. His style 
is lively and interesting, and he has done well in calling 
attention to the Telugu version, for, as Nannaya lived in the 
eleventh century and Tikkana in the thirteenth, their transla- 
‘tion throws valuable light on the nature of the text (or texts) 
upon which it was based. ‘The book is one that will have to 
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be seriously considered when the herculean task of con- 
stituting a critical text of the Mahabharata is undertaken in 
camest. 


9, Sergovions FRom tHe Bavpmivans-crrvaranisigya- 
Ones. Academisch proefschrift ter verkrijging van den 
Grand van Doctor... aan de Rijksuniversiteit te 
Utrecht... door P, N. U. Hanmino. 92x64, 
iit xxi +67 pp. Amersfoot, 1922. 

‘Tho Parigigtas or supplements to the Grhya-sfitra of the 
school of Baudhiyana contain a number of xituals which in 
character are midway between the old Vedie cults and the 
later or classical Hinduism, thus forming a transitional 
stage in the development of Indian religion which hitherto 
has not received adequate attention. Dr. Harting has there- 
fore done well to publish these selections, which he has 
critically edited with an English translation and introduction. 
‘They comprise Pragnas II, xiti-xv, xvii-xix, xadi ; IIL, tix; 
and IV, ii. Though the literary interest of these semi-Vedio 
and semi-Puranic rituals is slight, Dr. Harting is well justified 
in the assertion that “they do help us to understand the 
development of liturgy, and they bring some new facts con- 
ceming mythology”; and he has performed his task as 
editor and translator with much skill and ample though 
unobtrusive erudition. 





Jo, La Buacavancizi, Traduite du sanscrit avec une 
introduction par Ete Sewarr. (Les Classiques de 
YOrient.) 9X5}, 38 pp. Paris: Editions Bossard, 1922. 

No scholar is better qualified than M. Senart to present the 

Gita in a French garb, and it is almost superfluous to say that 

his translation is worthy of him. ‘The hand of the master is 

visible throughout the book. Perhaps he would have 
lightened the task of the student if he had furnished analyses 
of the often incongruous currents of thought of which the 

Gita is composed. In his thoughtful introduction, M. Senart 
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refuses—quite rightly, as it seems to us—to accept theories 
like those of Gathe, which dissect the Giti with the scalpel 
of logic; he regards it not merely as a handbook of the 
‘emotional religion of the Bhigavatas, but as “un recueil de 
strophes et de morceaux que la tradition centrale de la seote 
‘a groupés autour de son id6e maitresse ”, which is a somewhat 
disputable proposition. Does he mean that the Gita is made 
up of a miscellancons collection of largely snonymous verses 
expressing heterogeneous points of view on theology and 
philosophy, which have come together more or less by chance 
in Bhigavata circles? Granting that the fervour of a new 
cult is quite strong enough to fuse various incongruous ideas 
together in its melting-pot, and that the inconsistencies of 
thought in the Giti are most naturally explained thus, we 
must still suppose that there was a writer, if not writers, of 
the Git, a man or men who cast it into its present shape 
partly by incorporating old materials and partly also (though 
‘ML. Senart seems to ignore this function) by paraphrasing anew 
current ideas. Such a man would not be strictly logical ; 
but he would not be a merely mechanical transcriber, and 
0 one wishes to understand his intellectual position; and this 
is the one point on which M. Senart does not enlighten us 
‘as fully as he might. 

‘This book, like the other volumes of the series to which it 
belongs, is defaced by deliberately hideous and clumsy 
‘woodcuts which have not the least suggestion of Oriental art. 


11, Buacavaneini. By Dr. St, Fr, Mrcuarsxr-Iwmmssxr. 
Texte sanscrit. 9X6, xii +48 pp., 2 plates, Paris: 
Varsovie, 1922. 

In this book, which forms No. 1 of the “ Publications de la. 
Société Asiatique de Varsovie”, Dr. Michalskitwieiski 
‘presents in romanized transliteration the text of the Gita 
from the edition of Schlegel and Lassen, with a few variant 
readings noted on p. 46. It will be very useful to young 
students, especially as itis fully punctuated and the combined 
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Tong vowels are marked by being printed in italics. He has 
added to it a preface which perhaps is hardly adequate as 
a critical estimate of the doctrines of the Gité, but makes 
amends for any deficiency in this respect by paying to its 
supposed merits a tribute of ecstatic admiration. After 
lamenting that itis not yet appreciated in Europe at its true 
worth, he proceeds: “Thaleine puissante de T’idéalisme 
quelle exhale, Venvolée de ses idées, la grandeur de ses 
conceptions, Yampleur gigantesque de ses réves et de ses 
images, Ia beauté choisie de la langue, les ondes Tumineuses 
de ses strophes, Ia simplicité aveo laquelle elle résout les 
énigmes étemelles de univers, la sagesse, profonde et claire 
de son enseignement—tout cela fait que dans la littérature 
européenne on trouvera & peine une oeuvre qu’on pourrait 
mettre & c6té de Bhagavadgita.” Well, we must confess to 
some doubts. 


12, Tue Nviva-Soqeas or Gavpama, with the Bhisya of 
‘Vatsyfyana and the Vartika of Uddyotakara. ‘Translated 
into English with notes from Vachaspati Mishra’s [sio !] 
“ Nyaya-Vartika-Tatparya”, Udayana’s “ Parishuddhi ” 
(and Bodhasiddhi, Vardhamana’s Anviksinayatattva- 
bodha), and Raghittama’s Bhisyachandra. By 
Mahamahopidhyaya GayeAnirua Jui, M.A., D.Litt. 
Indian Thought Series. Vols. ii-iv. 92x 6}. Allahabad, 
1917-19. 

A melancholy interest attaches to these volumes. “Indian. 
Thought” made its first appearance in 1907 under the able 
editorship of George Thibaut and Ganganatha Jha, and 
seemed to have before it the prospect of a long and prosperous 
career. The translations of philosophical works issued in it 
were uniformly good, and the only point on which cavil could 
fasten was the detestable system of transliteration forced 
upon the series by some misguided and inconsistent enthusiasts 
for phonetic innovation, an example of which is furnished by 
the title of the present work above, in which the disagrecable- 
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ness of the system is alleviated only by the inconsistency with 
which it is applied. And now Thibaut is dead, and “Indian 
‘Thought, after bravely living through eleven volumes, has 
also expired. The loss to scholarship is great. But the work 
achieved by the series is one of lasting merit; and of it 
‘pars magna fuit the work of Ganganatha Jha, The stout 
Volumes now before us are as good a’ anything that he has 
produced, and that is saying a great deal, Probably no 
European can approach him in the mastery which he wields 
‘over the rugged realms of Indian philosophy ; and in the 
mazes of the logic and epistemology of the Nyiya-sitra and 
their commentaries he has had full scope for his skill. We 
congratulate him on the conclusion of his labour of love, 


13, Tae Papyvacopiaayt or Buppaacudsicinys, Edited 
by (the late) M. Ranca Acuanya, M.A., Rao Bahadur, 
‘and by 8. Kuproswaas aster, M.A. . . . with a com- 
mentary by... K. Venkatsvara Sasrar and D. 8, 
Saraxora AcuARyA. 9§X6, 5+2-+6-+ii+276-+xiii pp. 
Madras: Government Press, 1921. 

‘This work—a Sanskrit poem in ten sargas on the legendary 
history of the Buddha, on the same Hines as Advaghbsa’s 
Budaha-carita, and proceeding as far as the conquest of 
Mira—was first brought to notice in the Bauddha-grantha- 
mala, No. 2 (Colombo, 1908), which printed the text down to 
jx, 16, The present volume contains the whole text, as far 
ts it is known, together with a fka by two modem pandits 
‘which has the merit (somewhat rare in modern commentaries) 
of explaining clearly and briefly what needs explanstion, 
‘without useless parade of erudition. ‘The ascription of the 
poem to Buddhaghisa is evidently fictitious; the style and 
Vocabulary (which even includes ndsira, from the Arabic 
nagir) prove that even Mr. Kuppuswami Sastri’s assignment, 
of it to the fifth-seventh centuries is too generous, and suggest 
‘considerably later date. Tt is, however, free from the worst 
‘affectations of later poets; though frequently inclined to 
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prolixity snd tedious variations on commonplace themes, 
the author generally avoids excessive obscurity, and some- 
‘times succeeds in striking a pleasing and graceful note. ‘Taken 
all in all, the poem is a meritorious contribution to Sanskrit, 
Jiterature. 


14, Dre Suraryasace. Untersuchungen zur altindischen 
Literatur- und Sagengeschichte, Von Jari, CHARPENTIER, 
9x6}, 399 pp. Uppsala, 1921. 

In this work Professor Charpentier presents a critical text 
‘of the Suparnddhyéya with translation and exposition, 
preceded by a study of the literary character of the poem, 
which he assigns to the epic genus, and followed by an 
examination of the mythical elements contained in it. Fixst 
he considers the Akhyana-theory applied to the Rg-véda and 
Suparnddhyaya, and then the Drama-theory; neither of 
‘these, in his judgment, can be applied except to a very limited 
degree to the Rg-véda. He next analyses the legend of the 
‘Suparndhyaya in detail, gives the text and translation of the 
poem, considers its relations to the other versions of the 
legend, and lastly studies its two main motifs, that of Kadri- 
‘Vinata and that of the chuming of the Ocean, in the light of 
comparative mythology. The work is scholarly and stimu- 
lating, and it will be read with interest even by those who 
do not share all the author's opinions. 


15, Mapuxt Suxs4, or The phonetical treatise of the Atharva 
‘Veda, Hdited . : . with an introduction, appendices, 
and an index [in Hindi] by Bracavan Darra. 9 x 5h, 
pp. xviii +25, vi, vii. Lahore, 1921. 

16. Brrsat Sarvanuxkramntka [sic !] or THE ATHaRvA VEDA. 
Edited... with an introduction and an index [in 
Hindi] by . . . Rawoorara Smaster. 9 x 5, xlii-+i-+ 
204 +-xxii pp. Lahore, 1922. 

17. Tae Re-veparratiéixnya wirn THE CoMMENTARY OF 
Uvara. Edited... with introduction, critical, and 
additional notes, English translation of the text, and 
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several appendices by Mancat Dava Suaster, M.A, 
DPhil. Part of the introduction. 10 x 63, 33 pp. 
Oxford : University Press, 1922. 

‘The Mandiikt Siksa is not a novelty, having been previously 
printed in Yugalakigora Vydsa’s Siksa-sangraha (Benares, 
1893), and the value of the present edition lies in the variant 
teadings from three MSS. which it furnishes. The editor in 
his preface deals with some interesting points conneoted with 
this Siksi, eg. its relation to the Rgvéda-pritidikhya and 
Yiska, the age of the existing Siksis, and the references 
found in Vedic literature to Mandtka, the putative author of 
the Mandi. On the first problem his conclusion is that 
‘the basis of the Pritidakhya is earlier than Yaska, and its 
final recension later than his time, so that it quotes him (993) 
and is in turn quoted by him (105) He justly admits that 
‘the amount of original material in the MandGki is extremely 
meagre, the major part of its teachings being derived from 
other Siksis; and he believes that the verse xvi, 7, which 
coincides with Mann ii, 218, was borrowed by it from Manu, 
but his view as to the antiquity of Maiiu is by no means in 
harmony with our western prejudices. Of greater importance 
is the Brhat-sarvanukramanik of the Atharva, which performs 
for the Fourth Veda the same function as is rendered to the 
First by Katyfyana’s Sarvanukramanl. It is not altogether 
strange to students, thanks to the full notice in Weber's 
Berlin Catalogue, Bd. I, Abt. i, p. 79 (No. 1487) ; but the 
present edition is ampler than the MS. described by Weber, 
‘containing cleven patalas. The editor has given us in a long 
Hindi preface his views on the antiquity of the Védas, and of 
‘the Atharva in particular (it is interesting and certainly new 
tous to learn that the Atharva had an influence on the religion 
of eatly Egypt, etc.), and on the canonicity of the Atharva, 
1s to which he maintains that the term chandamsi, commonly 





1 The evidence for the Rpx. quoting Vske is not very convincing, being 
‘only the uso of the definition samhita pada-prakytib (105) = pada-prakrtib 
sambita in Nie. i, 17. 

‘RAS, JULY 1928. 29 
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‘understood to mean the Rgvéda, denotes the Atharva 
wise. The introduction to the Pratigakhya is a welcome 
promise, the sample of Mr. Mangal Deva Shastri’s critical 
theory auguring well for his practice, and we look forward with 
pleasure to the publication of the rest of the book. ‘There 
is ample room for a new edition of this ancient manual of 
Vedic phonetics, and the one thus harbingered seems likely 
to mark a distinct advance. 





18. Bupputsr Lecenps. Translated from the original Pali 
text of the Dhammapada Commentary by Evonne 
Warsox Buntmcame. Harvard Oriental Series, 
vols. xxvili-ce. 10x74, 8 vols. Cambridge, Mass., 
1921. 

19. Buppuisr Parasites. Translated from the original Pali 

by Eucens Warson Burtancame. 9} x 6), xxix + 348 

pp. 1 plate. New Haven, 1922, 

Axwauppaa Buppaacnosa Tiera’s PARAMATTHASOTHKA, 

or the commentary to the Khuddakapétha. . . . Edited 

by... Weuarimvé DitwAwanpa Tatra . . . revised 

by... Mamacopa Sirt Nanissara Taira, 10 x 6}, 

i-+vit+176 pp. 1 plate, Colombo, 1922. 

21, Buapanracuarrya Buppmanarta Mana Tuera’s 
Mapnurarrmavitdstt, or the commentary to the 
Buddhawansa of the Khuddaka Nikéya. . . . Edited by 
« .. Yaorraza Pasivawpa Tantra .. . revised by... 
Manacopa Stet Nanissara Taira. 10 x 6}, viii + 268 
pp., 1 plate. Colombo, 1922. 

Mr. Burlingame’s sumptuous volumes are of first-class 
value as revealing the utmost “‘inwardness” of Buddhism, 
for in these legends, fables, and parables we see the very heart 
of the religion, not as a group of somewhat elusive and 
imperfectly comprehended philosophemes but as a live force 
in the souls of men, firing their imagination with its ideals and 
winning their hearts with its message of love and charity. 
They show us Buddhism on its moral side, for better and for 
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worse—often childlike, sometimes childish and wrong- 

headed, but sometimes also profoundly sweet and noble, as 

in the stories of Vakkali and the Sick Monk told in the 

“Parables”. The “Legends” are prefaced by an abstract 

of the legend of the Buddha, a summary of Buddhist doctrine, 

an account of the Dhammapada, the place of the latter in the 

Canon, its Atthakathi ond its nature and structure, ete., 

followed by the captions of all the stories. ‘The “ Parables” 

(a slightly misleading title, for the book contains besides 

parables proper a number of simple legends, narratives, and 

edifying stories, and fables from hagiology and folk-lore) are 
drawn from the Vinaya, Jataka, and other books of the 

Suttapitaka, the Atthakathis of the Anguttara, Théti-gathé, 

Dhammapada, the Milindapathé, Chavannes’ “Cing Cents 

Contes”, the Kathi-sarit-sigera, Sttrilamkéra, and 

Divyavadina, with some mediaeval European derivatives from 

Buddhist sources. ‘The other two volumes, which form 

respectively vols. xi and xii of the now well-known Simon 

Hewavitame Bequest, are also welcome additions to the 

library of the student of Buddhism, being full of valuable 

matter and excellently printed. 

22. AxuyAwa-sanomti, or Legends of Ind. Illustrating 
samples of ancient arts and science of India in her palmiest 
days. By Urenpranarm Vioyannusuawa. 72X5, 

+169 pp. Caloutta, 1920. 

This is a collection of stories in simple prose and verse 
from the epies and other narratives, with English and Sanskrit, 
glosses. Tt will be a useful reading-book for junior classes ; 
Dut we cannot agree with the Pandit in his opinion that his 
selections prove the ancient Hindus to have been “ thoroughly 
conversant” with aeroplanes, cannons, dynamite, and 
scientific chemistry. The illustrations are rather feeble, and 
we have noted a few misprints. 





28, Tar Buowwen’s Sanskrit Grammar AND ComPostTion. 
Introductory and supplementary to the Elements of 
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Sanskait Grammar. Published by the Caloutta University. 
.. » By Urexpraxarm Vipvasnusnana. 4th edition. 
TEx4g, xi+836 pp. Calcutta, 1915. 

‘The author's method here, as in most of his other educational 
works, is practical and effective, though the book is not without 
a few slips. The rules of grammar are given mainly in 
Bengali, and exercises in English. 





24, A Manvat or Hrower Sansxerr Grammar axp Com- 
posmiox. By Urenprawarn Vipvasuusnana. Pts. 
LIL. 7Ex5}. Coloutta: 1919, 1921. 

The object of this work is to teach grammar and com- 
position by means of select aphorisms of Panini explained in 
Sanskrit and English, with illustrations from standard 
authors and appendices on the art of poetry and prosody ; 
and in carrying out this design the author shows considerable 
skill and much learning. The student who will have mastered 
+this book will be thoroughly equipped for the study of Sanskrit 
Delles-lettres on the lines of traditional pandit-eraft. We 
must confess to an heretical belief that the orthodox native 
method of teaching grammar, especially that of the school 
of Panini, is exceedingly cumbrous and antiquated, and that, 
‘the same results could be attained with half the labour if 
.a really scientific mode of exposition were followed. But 
80 long as Hindus prefer the more laborious way, they cannot 
have a better guide than our author. 


25, Saysxyra-PAtaAMitd, Sanskait Reader. By Pandit 
Urewpawara Vioyannusuana. Pts. I, I. 73x43. 
Calcutta, 1922. 

Pt. i of this useful little work has reached the seventh 
edition, pt. ii the fifth, and it merits its success, for it marks 
1 decided move in the right direction. ‘The author teaches 
the elements of Sanskrit in a simple, practical manner, similar 
to that of Buehler’s Leitfaden, and uses for illustration passages 
from standard narratives, recast into simple form. 
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26. Sanata-paioaraytramy, or Panchatantra for Beginners, 
By Urenpranara Viovapausuana. 73x44, iv +112 
pp., 7th edition, Calcutta, 1921. 

A handy edition of the popular fable-book, simplified as 


to vocabulary and sandhi-forms, with suitable English foot- 
notes, 


27, Herwormv. Guasexarr, Der Hixpursaus : Religion und 
Gesellschaft im heutigen Indien. 9}X6b, xvi-+505 pp., 
48 plates. Miinchen: Kurt Wolff Verlag, 1921. 

The attempt of Dr. v. Glasenapp to present a survey of 
the religious and social conditions which together compose 
the heterogeneous complex called for a lack of a better term 
“Hinduism” has been remarkably sucessful. His know- 
ledge of modem conditions is extensive, and he fully realizes 
their organic relation to those of the past; hence his book 
may be described as a general outline of Hindu religion, 
philosophy, and social life from the earliest times to the 
present day. After discussing India and the Indians and the 
nature and devélopment of Hinduism, he treats of the subjects 
of religions thought (inanimate and animate beings, spirits and 
gods, etc.), religious literature, natural philosophy, moral 
conceptions, the philosophical systems, social life and worship, 
sects, and finally western influences. On the last-named 
topic, which includes the religious, philosophical, and political 
movements of modern times, his survey is notably instructive. 
It shows no trace of political animus, and on the whole 
estimates the facis under review fairly and sensibly. Alto- 
gether the book is a good and useful one, and sound without 
Ddeing obtrusively erudite. Some of the paintings reproduced 
in the plates are excellent of their kind. 


28, Tam Soma Prawn, By §j. Braz Lat Moxwansen, M.A, 
MRAS. 6}x94, 9 pp. Calcutta, 1922, 

The object of this little essay is to demonstrate that the 

‘Soma plant of Vedie ritual is not, as is commonly supposed, 
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the Asclepias acida, but the Cannabis sativa or Indian hemp. 
The negative side of its argument seems to us rather more 
‘effective than the positive, and the author's treatment of the 
literary sources is not always convincing ; but on the whole 
he makes out a case for hemp which deserves serious 
consideration. 


29, Awnua Report or tur Myson AncumorocroaL 
DerarrMenr For... 1920-2. By Rao Bahadur R. 
Narasmmacuar, MA. M.RAS. 3 vols. 13}x8}, 
Bangalore, 1921-2. 

‘Untoward and most regrettable circumstances have delayed 
the publication of our notices of the first two of these reports 
upon the well-nigh inexhaustible artistic and historical 
treasures of Mysore, and our review of them now must be 
briefer than they deserve, The Report for 1920 gives an 
account of several buildings surveyed or re-surveyed, notably 

‘the temples of Mysore, Koramangala, and Harihar, with some 

valuable observations on the caves of Karle, Elephanta, 

Nasik, Ellora, and other places of interest in the Bombay 

Presidency. Several important records are published for the 

first time with facsimiles, in particular two Gaiiga grants from. 

Narasimharajapura purporting to be from the reigns of 

Sripurasa and Sivamira, which appear to be genuine, though 

they do not throw much new light on the obscurities of Ganga 

history. As regards manuscripts, it is somewhat exciting 
news that the traditions recorded in Ganga documents to the 
effect that Madhava I composed a commentary on the 

Dattaka-sitra, and thet Durvinita expounded Bhiravi's 

Kiratarjuniya XV, are to some extent bone out by the two 

discoveries recently made in the Madras Oriental MSS. 

Library, scil. of a commentary on two chapters of the Dattaka- 

siitra and of an Avantisundari-kathi-sira, which in its preface 

states that Bhiravi stayed at the court of Durvinita and was 
contemporary with Visuuvardhana (apparently the Eastern 

Cilukya) and the Pallava Simhavignu. ‘The latter tradition, 
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‘though not necessarily of first-hand authority, well deserves 
consideration. ‘The next Report is chiefly reniarkable for its 
illustrations of some beautiful architecture at Belur and 
Halebid and for the publication of two Gaga granta, of which 
the first (purporting to be of Harivarman, in Saka 188) is a 
clumsy forgery, but the second (of Marasimba, in Saka 884) 
has every sign of genuineness, and is of prime importance 98, 
document of Ganga history, besides being a noteworthy 
specimen of Sanskrit composition. ‘The Report for 1922, 
which is more slender, has # melancholy interest, for itis the 
last that will appear from the pen of Mr, Narasimhachar, 
‘who has now retired from the offic of Director of Archwological 
Researches after a service of sixteon years, His record is 
‘one upon which he and his native State may well look with 
pride, He tells us that the number of new records deciphered 
‘and dealt with during this period was about 5,000, the number 
of Hindu, Jaina, and Mubammadan buildings visited and 
described more than 1,000, the number of coins dealt with 
about 4,100, and the number of palm-leaf manuscripts 
examined nearly 1,800”, besides a vast amount of sub- 
sidiary work; and how well the work has been done, with 
what massive and exact scholarship the Rao Bahadur has 
laid the foundations for the history of Mysore, is known to all 
students, We bid him in his official capacity a sorrowful 
farowell, with the earnest hope that his leisure may be as 
fruitful in scholarly achievement as his previous career. 





30. Buinat-x® Priority Risavayé (Ancient Dynasties of 
India). By Vidvegvannaru Rev, Vols. I, Il. 7x6. 
Bombay, 1920-1, 

One of the most promising features in the development of 
modern India is the growth of a spirit of historical research. 
This purilattvdnusandhited, though it is still limited to a com- 
paratively small band of scholars, and sometimes (as in 
Burope) is not quite as severely objective as stern criticism 
domands, is full of vitality, and has already produced fruits 
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of high merit, which deserve sympathetic recognition by 
western students. Its literature, however, is nearly all in 
English, and hence the author of the present work has done 
wisely in writing in his native Hindi, for thereby he is sure to 
attract a larger number of his fellow-countrymen into the circle 
of his researches than if he had used English as his vehicle. 
The object of his book is to present in summary a history of 
the chief dynasties of ancient India as far as it can be 
determined, from inscriptions, charters, coins, and literary 
sources ; and so far as the present volume goes, he has been 
‘thoroughly sucessful. He gives us in it accounts of the 
Western Kgatrapas, the Haihayas or Kalachuris with their 
branch in Southern Kdsala and the later Kalachuryas of 
Kalyani, the Paramiras with their branches in Kiradu, 
Danta, Jalor, Malwa, Vagar, ete., the Palas, the Sénas, and 
‘the Chauhdnas with their offshoots at Ranthambhor, Chota 
Udaipur and Bariya, Nadol, Jalor, Deora, Dhaulpur, and 
Bharoch. He also gives lithographic plates of ancient 
alphabets, which, though rather lacking in finish, are fairly 
accurate ; and a preface is contributed by Pandit Déviprasida 
of Jodhpur. ‘The second volume contains chapters on the 
Kali-yuga, the Mahabharata and its date, and the early 
dynasties from the Sigunfigas down to the seventh century 
of the Vikrama era, including separate studies of the Buddha, 
Mahavira, Sasiaka, VikramAditya, and the Vikrama era, 
Kalidasa, the antiquity of Indian writing (wherein the author 
champions the “ patriotic” view, which does not convince us), 
and Indian historiography. Some of the English references 
might be more carefully printed : it needs a little effort of 
divination to recognize “ Briggs's Ferishta” in “ Brgg’s 
Faritets” (j, p. 298). ‘The phonetic transliteration of 
European names into Indian characters is likewise not very 
successful, Megasthenes appearing as Maigesthanij, Menander 
as Minaindar, and Eudemus as Iyidimas. 
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31. Ksarnrva Cians iv Buppmist Ivor. By Botata 
Omanan Law, MA. BL. 82xDb, ii+viii+218 pp., 
1 map, 2 plates. Calcutta and Simla: Thacker, Spink & 
Co,, 1922, 

The Kgatriya clans desoribed by Mr. Law are the Licchavis, 
Vidéhas, Mallas, Sikyas, Bulis, Kéliyas, Moriyas, Bhaggas, 
and Kilimas ; and among these the Liccbavis, as befits their 
aristocratic eminence, occupy out of a total of 218 pages 
188 pages, which deal with their name and origin, their 
capital Vaisall, their manners and customs, religion, philo- 
sophical views, government, and political history, mainly 
from the references to them preserved in Indian, ‘Tibetan, 
and Chinese literature, ‘The other clans are treated similarly, 
in 90 far as the scantier materials permit. ‘The book is useful 
as a painstaking collection of references, though from the 
standpoint of criticism it leaves something to be desired. 





82, Sinwdrn-xi Innis, By BunAvan Buaptioninya, 
TAX6, xii-+177-+xi pp.; 6 plates. Benares, 1922. 

‘The author of this work has undertaken the task of narrating 
in High Hindi the history of the famous Buddhist sanctuary 
of Sarnath—the Isipatana-Migadiya of the Pali soriptures— 
‘from the earliest recorded times down to the present day, and 
he has accomplished it, on the whole, very well. Beginning 
with the Pali sources (in dealing with which he is not ex- 
cessively critical), he proceeds to trace the fortunes of Sarnath 
through the centuries as indicated by the monuments and 
inscriptions found there, which attest: the rule of Asoka, the 
Sungas, Sakas, Kuganas, Guptas, and later monarchs. He 
then gives a sketch of the excavations made at Sarnath, which, 
beginning from the casual vandalism of Jagat Singh nearly 
130 years ago, have gradually brought to light the ancient 
glories of the place ; and this is followed by an account of its 
monuments and inscriptions and of its present condition. 
‘The plates are of rather mediocre quality, and on the one 
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depicting Asbka’s inscription the letters are almost invisible ; 
‘but in most other respects the little book is good and useful. 


38. Vero Antiquimes. By G. Jouveav-Dusreum. 
14x4¥, 29 pp. Pondicherry, 1922. 

This is a short account of the author's examination of some 
ancient rock-hewn graves in Malabar district, which appear 
to have preserved the characteristics of the Aryan tomb of 
‘the Vedio period, a hemispherical vault with central pillar 
supporting it, which would seem to be also the fundamental 
design of the Buddhist stipa ; he connects this further with 
the Vedio house, and finds in the caves of Malabar even a 
survival of the Vedic agnidhriya. Whatever the ultimate 
solution may be, Professor Dubreuil deserves our thanks for 
‘he vigour with which he has carried out his researches and the 
suggestive answers that he gives to these problems. 


34, Vuava DaarMa Sonr: His life and work. By A. J. 
Suavata, B.A, LL.B. With a prefatory note by 
BF. W. Thomas. 7}Xbj, 85 pp. Cambridge. 

‘This is a biography and appreciation of a remarkable man. 
‘Vijayadharma Sati, by his combination of religious earnestness, 
force of personality, and learning, stands at the head of modern 
Jain teachers, and has done much to revive the spiritual and 
intellectual energies of his community. Not the least of his 
fine qualities is the broadminded scholarly spirit which enabled 
him to sympathize and collaborate with Western students 
in their researches in Jainism and its literature. Mr. Sunavala 
does full justice to his nayaka. 

35, Brrrisn Bairar-xi Anrare Innis. 1}x43, xxii +216 
pp. Benares, 1922. 

This book is an abridged Hindi translation, by 
Mr. Kesavadeo Sahariya, of the late Mr. Romesh Chunder 
Dutt’s Economic History of British India, and forms No. 16 of 
the Jiiéna-mandala series. ‘The much-discussed question as 
to the merits of the latter work need not be reopened here ; 
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suffice it to say that the present volume furnishes a handy 
Hindi summary of about half the bulk of the original. 


36, Tue History op mum Benaaut Lanauacr. By 
Buaycuanpra Mazumpar. Published by the University 
of Caloutta, S§Xx5g, xviii-+298 pp. Calcutta, 1920, 

Mz. Mazumdar’s work on account of its learning, vigorous 
style, and bold deviation from currently accepted doctrine 
deserves a fuller notice than can be accorded to it here. 
Opening with a stout denial of Sir. @. Grierson's theory of the 
origin of the Aryan vernaculars, he maintains their derivation 
from the Vedio language, and explains their variations as due 
‘to the influence of non-Aryan speech, mainly Dravidian 
in particular, Bengali, Oriya, and Assamese are in his opinion 
all primarily evolved from one and the same Eastern Migadht 
Prakcit, and the first two have been influenced in a secondary 
degree by Dravidian speech. We must, however, confess that 
the philological method pursued by him is not always wholly 
satisfactory ; undoubtedly many correct identifications are 
suggested, but on the whole his method of comparison is hardly 
adequate, many of the Dravidian words being wrongly spelt, 
and insufficient care being taken to trace modern words to 
their oldest forms. ‘To us the most attractive chapters are 
ii-iv, on the names Varga and Bangla, the geography of 
ancient Bangla with the connected regions, Gauda, Ridha, 
and Vanga (though here, also, many assertions aro made that 
need proof), vi, on Bengali phonology, and vii-ix, a fine 
study of accent in Sanskrit and Bengali and of the Bengali 
motrical system, which is of especial value as the author him- 
self has won high distinction as a poet in his native language. 
On the whole it may be said that the book is most stimulating 
and suggestive, and that it presents a remarkable mass of 
interesting facts relating to modern Bengali. ‘The author 
has for several years suffered from total blindness ; that he 
should have struggled so valiantly against his affliction and 
produced a work of so much merit must enlist for him the 
sympathy of his readers and to some extent disarm criticism. 
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37, A Gruman or tHe Onmariscannt Dratzor oF EASTERN 
Huot. Originally written in Hindi by Hira Lan 
‘Kavorapavava . . . and translated by Sir Gzoran A. 
Gareeson. . . . Revised and enlarged by Pandit Lochan 
Prasad Kavya-vinod under the supervision of Rai 
Bahadur Hira Lal. 9X6, ix +225 pp. Calcutta, 1921. 

Although the literature of Chhattisgathi is of no great age 
and contains nothing comparable to the great works found in 
some other kinds of Hindi speoch, the dialect itself well 
deserves study. It is the chief tongue of a wide area, com- 
prising the districts of Raipur, Bilaspur, and Drug, together 
with the fourteen feudatory States in the Ohhattisgarhi 
district of the Central Provinces, and is a vigorous and 
interesting speech. ‘The author of this grammar, being himself 

a native and a contributor to Ohhattisgarhi literature, has 

been able to give a very clear sketch of the grammar of the 

language and also of its idioms, illustrating them by lively 
dialogues, proverbs, riddles, verses, and the stories of Rima, 

Dholé, and Chandi. Except for a certain number of 

‘unimportant misprints and inexactitudes in transliteration, 

‘the book is well produced. 

L. D. Barwern, 


Recent Works on Indonesia and the Malay Peninsula 

Isuemme tor pe Hmpoz-Javaansouz Kus. Door 
Dr. N.J. Krom, 10fx 7. Vol. I: xiv-+4l4 pp., 42 
plates, 1 map. Vol. II: xi+338 pp, 68 plates. 
’s-Gravenhage : Martinus Nijhoff, 1920. 

The late head of the Archmological Department of the 
Dutch East Indies is to be heartily congratulated on the issue 
of this fine work, the outward appearance of which, with its 
admirable printing and beautiful illustrations, fitly matches 
the intrinsic value of its literary contents. We have here, 
for the first time, an adequate account of the development of 
Indo-Javanese art (ie., in the main, architecture and 
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sculpture), an art which, while undoubtedly originating from 
Indian inspiration, nevertheless evolved on lines of its own, 
into forms of great beauty, unsurpassed and perhaps un- 
‘equalled in India proper, especially as regards the tasteful 
treatment of its decorative features. 

The bulk of Dr. Krom’s work consists of accurate and 
critical accounts of the individual monuments (mainly temples) 
in their general chronological order. But these are preceded 
by chapters on the history of archeological research in Java, 
the history of Java in its Hindu-Buddhist period, the religions 
illustrated by the monuments (ie. mainly Sivaism and 
Mahayana Buddhism), the origin and technique of Javanese 
art, and other introductory matters, while the concluding 
chapters deal with the spread of this art eastwards and west- 
wards, into Bali, Sumatra, etc., and with the minor depart- 
ment of metal work. Needless to say, the treatment of the 
historical partis up to date, and is remote toto cco from the idle 
tiseue of legends which passed for history in the time of 
Rafiles, a century or more ago, and which still influences some 
English writers who have read Raffles but will not trouble to 
read Dutch. In chapter iii I note some very useful 
descriptions of the iconographical details of posture, emblems, 
etc., characteristio of the several Hindu divinities, Buddhas, 
Bodhisattvas, eto. Bibliographical lists appended to most of 
‘the chapters facilitate the student's access to the large 
scattered literature that has accumulated on the subject of 
‘the Javanese monuments. 

‘The author's general conclusions are summed up in asserting, 
(1) the essential unity of Javanese art, and (2) its relative 
freedom, within certain wide limits, of development 
according to the desires of the individual artists. 


Parax Matay. (Papers on Malay Subjects: Second Series.) 
By ©. 0. Brow. 10}x7, xv-+106 pp. Caleutéa : 
published for the Committee for Malay Studies, Federated 
Malay States, and printed at the Baptist Mission Press, 
1921. 
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Texts as materials for the study of the local Malay dialects 
of the Malay Peninsula have long been a desideratum, and here 
we have an excellent beginning, consisting of twenty-nine 
dialogues in Perak Malay, racy of the soil, with Standard 
‘Malay and English versions added by Mr. Brown, who is also 
responsible for nine of the originals. ‘The rest were written 
for him by local Malays, including amongst others the Sultan 
of the State, so there can be no doubt as to their repre- 
sentative character, Mr. Brown’s introduction explaining the 
peculiarities of the Perak dialect is also very valuable, but 
suffers from ambiguity in somo of its phonetic statements. 
For example, we are left in doubt whether the r in such 
dialeotio pronunciations as déngor, dangor (p. xii), and pikior 
(p. xiii) is eally an r at all, or (if #0) what kind of r. To 
say that the final syllables of these words rhyme with “ for ” 
(or yore”) does not settle the point: is the reference to 
Southern English, or some other, pronunciation? If the 
former (which has no final r sound), how is that to be reconciled 
with an alleged similar pronunciation of kédéngoran (whore, 
surely, thero is a real r)? And if a pronunciation with 
‘8 genuine final r really is intended, does such sound actually 
ocour in dangor (= Standard dangau) ? It seems improbable, 
In tho representation of dialects, phonetic precision is a 
primary essential, 





Karatoa pes EmNooarmisowen _Retonsmuszums, 
Band xvi, Celebes. I. Siid-Celebos. Ester Teil, Von 
Dr. H. H. Juywnonn, 10}X74, xvi-+145 pp., 10 plates, 

‘Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1922, 

‘This volume continues the admirable catalogue of the 
riches of the Dutch Ethnographical Museum and illustrates 
‘the material culture, arts and crafts, eto., of the Bugis and 
Macassar peoples of Southern Celebes. 


‘Wm Mensomen per Ivpoyesisouen Expr. II. Der Sinn 
fiir das Wabre, Gute und Schéne in der indonesischen 
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Volksseele. Von Renwarn Branpstermer. 8}x6, 
27 pp. Luzern: E. Haag, 1922. 

In this second part of the above-named monograph 
Dr. Brandstetter pursues, with his usual acumen and scholar- 
ship, the study of the psychological attitude of the primitive 
Indonesians towards ethical and aesthetic concepts, so far 
as it can be inferred from an investigation of their languages 
and literatures. It is unnecessary to emphasize the amount 
of learning and research involved in the making of this little 
work: the examples are drawn from a large number of 
Indonesian languages, and the analogies with parallel 
phenomena in the Indo-European family are of great interest, 


‘Verspreie Grscunreren, By H. Kerw. 9 vols., 9}x6}, 
pp. X+319, viii+320, viii+323, vili+344, viii+323, 
viii+319 (with three folding tabular forms and four 
epigraphic facsimiles), viii+320 (with 1 map, 2 plates, 
1 folding and 2 other epigraphic facsimiles), vii-+324 
(with 1 folding facsimile of MS.), vii+316. ’s-Graven- 
hage: Martinus Nijhoff, 1913-20. 

It is impossible for any one person to do justice to the 
multifarious contents of these fine volumes : the late Professor 
Kern's versatility altogether precludes any such attempt as 
that, for he was familiar with an enormous number of different 
subjects. To speak first of languages, Sanskrit, Pali, ancient 
and moder Javanese, Malay, and a large number of the 
languages of Indonésia, Melanesia, and Polynesia were at his 
fingers’ ends, and he wrote about them with apparently equal 
facility and almost equal precision and elegance in Dutch, 
French, English, and German. His translations from Russian 
‘and his citations from ancient Irish and from Hungarian (to 
mention only these) testify to his wide acquaintance with 
‘the languages of Europe as well. But his work was by no 
means exclusively linguistic. The ancient Indian literatures, 
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philosophies, and religions, especially Buddhism, were 
favourite subjects for his handling, the science and art of 
epigraphy was a tool that he wielded with uncommon skill, 
and his intimate acquaintance with Indian prosody stood him 
in good stead in the critical editing of metrical texts. 

In several of these departments of research he was a pioneer, 
and it may be doubted whether anyone else, even in such a long 
lifetime as he enjoyed, could have done so much original work 
‘on so many different lines as he was able to accomplish. It 
is quite out of tho question that I should even attempt to 
appraise all these various achievements : it would require the 
joint efforts of a fairly large committee of specialists to do any- 
‘thing of the kind at all adequately. Bor the most part I must 
confine myself to a bare mention of some of the more important 
contents of these volumes, particularly in so far as they lie 
outside the limited sphere of my own studies. Such, for 
example, in vols i and ii are the translations of the Yogayéitra 
and Byhat-Sarhhita of Varthamihira, two works of a more 
‘or less astrological character (with a preface to the second 
‘one in vol iv), besides a number of essays and miscellaneous 
pers on Indian subjects ; in vol. iii cortain Sanskrit insorip- 
tions of Camboja which Kern was the first to identify as such 
‘and to decipher, thereby opening out « path for the French 
‘echolars who 0 ably followed him ; and in vols, vi and vii a 
number of Sanskrit inscriptions of Java, Sumatra, and Borneo. 

Of his great work in contributing to the foundations of 
Indonesian comparative philology I have already had occasion 
+o speak in this Journal (Jan., 1918, pp. 183-4), and to avoid 
repetition I merely refer to those pages, though they do not 
profess to give anything like an exhaustive statement of the 
results achieved by Kern in this important line of research. 
He supplemented the dissertations there alluded to by a 
number of other articles and papers, and in copious notes on 
‘various texts and inscriptions he continually contributed fresh 
material towards the building up of the comparative philology 
‘of the Austronesian family of languages. With this great 
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‘work his name will always remain associated as a pioneer and 
co-founder. I can only mention here his valuable De Fidji- 
taal vergeleken met hare verwanten in Indonesié en Polynesié: 
(in vols. iv and v), Taalvergelijkende verkandeling over het 
Aneityumsch. Met een Aanhangsel over het. Hankstelsel van 
Jet Eromanga (vol. v), Over de verhouding van het Nufoorsch tot 
de Maleisch-Polynesische talen, Klankwisseling in de Maleisch- 
Polynesische talen, Taalkundige gegevens ter bepaling van het 
stamland der Moaleisch-Polynesische volken, Sawuneesche 
Bijdragen, and Over de taal der Jottifa’s aan de Humboldt-baai 
(vol. vi). ‘These and his shorter contributions constitute 
an ordered mass of materials in support of the conclusions 
which he drew from them with an acuteness and sobriety of 
judgment that was all his own. 

Kem’s epigraphic work includes a number of inscriptions in 
Old Javanese (vols. viand vii) and also a non-Javanese inscrip- 
tion of the seventh century, being nearly the oldest dated 
record in any Indonesian tongue, Ib is in a language closely 
‘akin to Malay, but contains many peculiar forms and a good 
deal that even its learned editor could not interpret. Among 
the Old Javanese texts (other than inscriptions) with trans- 
lations and notes contained in these volumes, special mention 
must be made of the Writa-Saficaya (vol. ix), a treatise on 
prosody in the form of a poem embodying a romantie story. 
It was originally published as long ago as 1875 with the text 
in the Javanese character, but appears here in a Romanized 
version. The work is of interest both as a specimen of Old 
Javanese and as illustrating many metres, of which some have 
apparently not been found in Indian literature. Kern's 
grammatical notes on Old Javanese (in vols. viii and ix) were 
‘unfortunately never completed. They remain as a sure 
foundation for further work on that difficult subject, but it, 
vwill be no easy matter to find a scholar who is fully competent 
to raise the missing superstructure and finish the plan in its 
entirety. 

Perhaps, however, the most interesting item of this great 
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collection is the Javanese poem Nagarakytagama (vols. vii and 
viii) to the translating of which Kern devoted the greater 
part of the last years of his life. ‘The Nagarakrtagama dates 
from A.n. 1865, and its language, while not so archaic as that 
of the early Javanese insoriptions, presents many difficulties, 
particularly as there is only one MS. of it, which in a good many: 
places is clearly corrupt. It is, however, a most important 
historical document. The light which it throws on social, 
political, and religious conditions in the Java of the fourteenth 
century makes it an invaluable record. We see portrayed 
before us a social structure organized as a feudalized monarchy, 
permeated with the Indian system of caste, and under the 
all-pervading influence of two great Indian religions, Hinduism 
and Mabayanist Buddhism, The syneretism and mutual 
tolerance of the two creeds went so far that several of the 
‘Tavanese kings lived and died as avowed adherents of both 
religions, ‘The country was full of the shrines and monasteries 
of tho two faiths, all being equally in the enjoyment of State 
protection and patronage. Some of the Buddhist sites were 
in tho possession of the regular monks (kawinayan), others 
were held by a kind of secular clergy of the Tantrie school 
(kabajradharan). The Hindu sacred places included the sents 
of Brahman ascetics (karésyan) and of Vaishnava and Saiva 
votaties, 

‘There is a curious account of a Srdddha ceremony held at 
the capital in 1362, which seems to have partaken of some of 
the characteristics of a spiritualistio séance; and a highly 
conventionalized description of a royal hunting expedition, 
wherein the beasts are pictured as meeting in council under 
the chairmanship of their king (mrgendra, here, no doubt, 
the tiger) in order to decide what tactics they are to adopt. 

‘As is generally known, the poem contains a long list of 
countries overseas which the Javanese monarch claimed as his 
vassals, besides others with which he had friendly relations, 
and there are notices of traders and ecclesiastics coming 
to Java from various parts of India and Indo-China : 
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“Jambudwipa Kamboja Gina Yawana Jen Cémpa 
Karnnitakidi Goda mwang Syangka.” We have also 
many topographical details relating to the capital, Majapabit, 
and to Eastern Java in general, the latter being mainly in 
connexion with several tours made by the king in various 
years. There is a good deal of information about the several 
members of the royal family ; and the history of the country 
from the end of the twelfth to the middle of the fourteenth 
century is illustrated by many particulars amending, con- 
firming, or amplifying the information derivable from the 
later prose chronicle known as the Pararaton. 

‘The author, whose name (or title) Prapafica harmonizes well 
with the prolixity of his style, was a Mahayanist Buddhist 
holding a high position in the hierarchy and was apparently 
also a kind of poet laureate, His poem illustrates a wealth 
of Indian metres and overflows with words of Sanskrit origin. 
Artificial as the work is, it betokens a refined and elaborate 
literary culture and is a striking example of the way in which. 
Indian models were imitated by the mediaeval Javanese, In 
view of its importance, the labour devoted to its elucidation 
by its learned translator must be regarded as well spent. 

I pass over many minor articles, merely adding that the 
collection has been brought up to date by the addition of new 
footnotes from the hand of the author, and since his lamented. 
death to some extent by annotations made by the editor, and 
‘that the volumes are admirably printed and got up. The 
only thing I regret is that there are not more epigraphic 
facsimiles and that those which are given do not always 
reproduce the whole text of the record which is dealt with. 


‘Vensraume Gusourreren. Tiende Decl. By H. Kenn. 
92x 6}, vii-+ 324 pp, 1 MS. facsimile plate. 
‘sGravenhage: Martinus Nijhoff, 1922. 

‘The contents of this volume of Professor Kern's writings 
consist of various studies on Old and Modern Javanese 
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literature and on the languages and scripts of the Philippines. 
‘The most valuable, perhaps, are De legende van Kufijarakarna, 
the Dutch translation of Cantos I-VI of the Old Javanese 
Ramayana, and Kene Indische sage in Javaansch gewaad. 
But the lists of Sanskrit loanwords in the Tagala and Bisaya 
Tanguages should also be of interest to the Indianist as evidence 
of the eastward spread of Indian civilization, 


Murrerrgcur unp Korryacp 1M westitonen Hinrerinvien. 
‘Von Dr, Ronerr Heme-Gerpenw, (Sonderabdruck aus 
Band 11 der Mitteilungen der Anthropologischen Gesell- 
schaft in Wien.) 11X73, 36 pp., 1 map (in the text). 
Wien: Im Selbstvorlage der Anthropologischen Gesell- 
schaét, 1921. 

‘The author discusses, and disposes of, the supposed intimate 
relation between matriarchy and headhunting in the Assam- 
Burma region, and utters a salutary warning against the too 
readily made assumption that aggregates of cultural elements 
necessarily form a genuine unitary complex of a coherent and 
consistent kind. As he points out, it may well be that their 
soveral cloments represent importations brought in at different 
periods (and, it may be added, from different quarters), and 
having no essential connexion with one another. ‘This 
{amongst others) is a question that lies at the root of 
anthropological method, and the mere layman may venture to 
doubt whether the new school of cultural anthropology has 
yet discovered a sure and certain foundation of fist principles. 

©. 0, Bracpen. 


BuppHA IN DER ABENDLANDISCHEN LecunpE. By Hemvrron 
Gvwner. 7x4}, 206 pp. Leipzig: H. Haessel, 1922. 
‘The author of this interesting work, well known by his 
researches on the Ohristian legends of the Middle Ages, is 
himself no indologist ; but he is remarkably well read in the 
literature dealing with Buddhist lore, and has, moreover, had 
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the assistance of two most distingnished scholars, Professors 
Garbe and Hertel. ‘The scope of the work is a wide one: 
the author has carefully sifted the Aporyphal Gospels, the 
Physiologus, the whole of the mediaeval legends and lives of 
the saints, ete., as regards possible influences from the Far 
East. The results are nearly wholly negative, as to him 
Barlaam and Joasaph remains the one undeniable example of 
Buddhist tradition in Western garb+ They are, unfortunately, 
far too negative, and there seems to be little reason to look 
‘upon them as in any way conclusive, 





Sr. Tuomas, THe Arostie, 1x Invi. By F. A. D’Cxuz. 
8}x5}, 70 pp., 24 plates. Madras: Hoe & Co., 1922. 

This is a vigorous attempt to uphold the tradition according 
to which St. Thomas was martyred at Mailapur in South 
India, Unfortunately anything like proofs of the authenticity 
of this time-honoured tradition are not forthcoming, and the 
whole problem remains a matter of faith rather than one of 
scientific research, All that can be said is that if there were 
to be any hope of progress the investigation would have to 
follow lines wholly different from those adopted by the author 
of this little book. 





‘Taz Mapnyama Vyivoos. A drama composed by the Poet 
Buisa; translated from the original Sanskrit with 
Introduction and Notes by the Rev. Ernest Paxtox 
Tanvier. 9}x6}, 44 pp. Mysore: Wesleyan Mission 
Press, 1921. 

A notice of this pamphlet will chiefly be of interest as a 
contribution to the rapidly increasing Bhisa bibliography. 
By itself the work is rather insignificant; the introduction 
offers little of interest, and there are several slips in the 
translation and notes. 


2 Tho author apparently has not noticed the resent theory of Mt. 
Alfaric on Barlaam having reached the West by Manichean transmission, 


me 
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‘Taxus ov Ou Simp. By C. A. Kiwcatp. 10}x8}, 140 pp., 
8 plates, Oxford: University Press (Humphrey 
Milford), 1922. 

This nicely printed and well-illustrated volume gives a 
translation of fourteen tales, only one of which seems to 
have been formerly made known to English readers. As the 
author himself points out, they are of different origin, some of 
them belonging to the Panjab and Rajputina rather than to 
Sind. ‘The student would, perhaps, have welcomed a some- 
what more detailed information concerning the sources of 
‘these, tales ; but, quite apart from this, it is only fair to 
admit that Mr, Kincaid has here given us a pleasant and by 
no means unimportant contribution to Hindu folk-lore, 





Das Visvawinna PaSoAwawa Buapyiodnya KinneAvatt 
mores VERFASSERS EIGENEM = KoaeNTaR 
SwpwAnramMuxtivatl aus DEM SANSKRIT UBERSETZT. 
Von Orro Srravss. 9X6, xi+183 pp. Leipzig: 
Brockhaus, 1922, (Abhandlungen fir die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes XVI: 1.) 

In his preface Dr. Strauss tells us that in proparing this 
translation he was at one time able to consult a Calcutta 
pundit but that, owing to the outbreak of, the war, he had to 
give up his work for an indefinite time. In spite of these 
difficulties, and though he has unfortunately not been able to 
got his own extensive notes printed together with the trans- 
lation, it soems obvious that he has given us a very useful and 
trustworthy translation of Viévanitha’s Karikivall and its 
commentary. He has put it as his goal to give a German 
text which, carefully studied, would give the student a fnir 
idea of the Sanskrit original, and it may at once be admitted 
that he has succeeded very well in this. It is to be hoped 
‘that he may be able to publish his notes on the text later on. 
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‘Tue Patt Text Socrery’s Patr-Eneusu Dromtonary. 
Edited by T. W. Ravs Davis and Winuras Srepe. 
Pt. 1 (A); I (A-O). 11}x9}, 174 pp. Chipstead, 
Surrey : Published by the Pali Text Society, 1921-2. 

‘The need for a new, up-to-date dictionary of the Pali 
Tanguage has for years been more and more sorely felt by all 
students in the field of Buddhism, Indian languages, eto. 
‘The work of Childers still remains an admirable one, and some 
of his achievements are perhaps not to be superseded or 
have, at any rate, not yet been superseded; but the fact 
that such a vast amount of Pali literature, only a diminutive 
part of which was known to Childers, has during recent times 
deen made accessible to students makes it more or less an 
impossibility to pursue researches in Pali with the singlo aid 
of that dictionary, be it ever so excellent. 

Several efforts in the direction of a new lexicographical 
survey of the Pali language seem to have been made by 
various scholars, efforts that have, for one reason or another, 
come to nothing. It was therefore with the greatest satisfac- 
tion that students greeted the issue during the autumn of 
1921 of the first part of The Pali Text Society’s Pali-English 
Dictionary wnder the chief editorship of Professor Rhys 
Davids, whose fame as one of the main authorities on Pali 
lore is too well established to be dwelt upon here even with 
one word. With laudable speed this fascicle was followed 
within less than a year by a second one, which brought to an 
‘end the Pali words beginning with vowels. 

That all available sources of Pali lexicography have been 
thoroughly sifted by Professor Rhys Davids and his assistant, 
Dr. Stede, there is little reason to doubt, and one may feel 
‘well convinced that no objections as to the completeness of 
‘the work can reasonably be raised. One might perhaps have 
hoped that some more light would have heen shed on certain 
dubious passages in the Pali scriptures, but such a suggestion 
‘cannot be taken for a criticism as the present writer is not 
prepared to state to what extent that would really have been 
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possible, Anyhow, it seems quite obvious that this dictionary 
offers to the student a means of safe guidance through the 
‘tangled mass of works composed by the Ceylonese Buddhists, 

‘There is, however, one objection to this dictionary that 
ought to be strongly emphasized, and that concerns the 
etymological part of the work, We learn from the preface 
(p. viii) that this belongs to the domain of Dr, Stede; and 
considering the works of which, according to the bibliography, 
ho has availed himself in achieving his task, the way in which 
ithas been achieved may perhaps appear to be less astonishing, 
‘The books consulted in reference to Sanskrit are Aufrecht’s 
edition of Halayudha, Uhlenbeck’s Etymologisches Worterbuch, 
which should certainly be used by no critical scholar, and 
Grassman's Rig-Veda Dictionary ; together with Bragmann's 
Kure vergleichende Grammatik: and Walde's Etymological 
Dictionary of Latin, which aro both admirable works but give 
little of Sanskrit except the houschold and partly incorrect 
store of etymologies; these are the sources from which Dr. Stede 
hhas drawn his main information concerning the vastest and 
otymologically most ill-treated of Indo-European languages. 
‘The absence of a Sanskrit grammar and dictionary from the 
bibliography would mean nothing if well-nigh every page of 
the work did not witness that they have, incredible as it may 
sound, apparently not been used, 

The result is that the etymological part of a great number 
of articles is such that it ought not to appear in any scholarly 
work, leave alone a dictionary of this scope and importance, 
‘Lack of space prevents me from going into details ; but articles 
like abbluta, abhijjhalit, amacca, abhassara, iuka®, weed, 
‘ussolhi, ete., are certainly amazing, to use a very moderate 
expression. A discussion like that given under ogamana 
(ct. also ofara and ovaraka) can be of no use whatever, and one 
fools somewhat bewildered to learn that Gracaydracaya (if that 
be the correct reading) is “a gerund or ablative form”, To 
those who feel it somewhat difficult to share the optimistic 
views of Professor Rhys Davids (p. vii) concerning a second 
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edition of the work this state of matters seems rather a 
pitiful one. 

‘The amount of misprints is unproportionally high, and they 
are sometimes of an art to make them somewhat puzzling even 
+o the advanced student. 

Tart CHARPENTIER. 


Aw Aramto History or Gusarar (Zaran vt-wAtim Br 
Mozarran wa (um). By ‘Appattdn Moqammap Biv 
‘Omar at-Maxxt, at-Asarf, Unvenxuint. Edited from 
‘the unique and sutograph copy in the library of the 
Calcutta Madrasah by Sir E. Detox Ross, CLE. 
Vol. II. xxxviii + 393-852 pp. Indian Texts Series. 
London: John Murray, 1921. 

‘This volume is divided into two parts, of which the first 
contains the history of Gujarit under its last two Sultans, 
‘Ahmad and Muzaffar, and the conquest of the country by 
‘the Emperor Akbar in the year 980/1572, while the second 
is a general history of Muhammadan India from the time of 
Muhammad ibn Sim to the accession of Ghiyith al-Din 
‘Tughlag in the year 721. The second of these two parts is 
by far the less important. Tt is based almost entirely on the 
Tabagat i Nasiri and Barant’s To'vikh i Firaeshab, and seems 
{o furnish little, if any, new information, ‘The first part, 
however, is a contemporary narrative of which nearly every 
page supplements and elucidates the information proviously 
available, Even if much of this story of warring nobles in the 
reigns of two boy kings is only relatively important, and if 
the multitude of dramatis persone, the complexity of their 
inter-relations, and the unrevised state of the author's 
‘manuscript render it by mo means easy or attractive reading, 
‘the work is nevertheless of considerable interest and well 
deserves the honour of publication in the Indian Texts Series. 

‘The editor's Introduction is a valuable aid to the study of 
the work, and, in particular, the six pages devoted to summary 
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accounts of the chief title-holders are so useful as to justify 
‘the expression of a hope that the Index of Personal Names 
will be compiled on the same lines. ‘These six pages are not 
indeed entirely free from the fault of conflation which 
Sir Clive Bayley and Fazlullah Lutfullah Faridi frequently 
committed. ‘Thus Shir Khin, the boy king Ahmad’s boy 
waair, has been wrongly identified with Wajth al-Mfulk, the 
wazir of I'timid Khan, while the reduction of threo 
persons named Jhijhir Khin to two has rendered the 
statements concerning Bilal Jhajhar Khan, who died in 953, 
not 966, largely incorrect. It may be added that Safar 
Salmint was not called Sad Safar Salminf, that Muhammad 
Kbayrat Khan seems to have no claim to the title of Sayyid 
which is ascribed to him on p. xvii, and that by # misprint 
the death of ‘Imid al-Mulk Aglin Rom! is said on p. xv to 
hhave occurred in 969 instead of 966. ‘Here and elsewhere in 
the Introduction more frequent references to the passages in 
the Arabic text on which the editor’s statements are based 
would have been desirable, 

In proparing his text on the basis of the autograph 
manuscript the editor has very properly “aimed at 
reproducing the author's words just as” he “found them”. 
‘That is to say, he has not altered grammatical irregularities 
‘or removed inconsistencies of spelling. It does not, of course, 
‘mean that he has refrained from emendation or from inserting 
dincritio points and occasional short vowels, but until the 
appearance of the apparatus criticus, which will form part of 
volume iii, there will be no means of discovering precisely 
to what extent the manuscript text has been altered or 
emended. Misprints, in spite of the unfavourable circum- 
stances in which, as the editor tells us, the proofs were 
corrected, do not seem to be very abnormally numerous 
‘except in the form of wrong division of words, an error which 
‘occurs with surprising frequency. Corrections of some mis- 
prints, as well as a few notes and conjectural emendations, 
are appended :— 
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Page 992, line 3, 25. 394, 1, wh : & Vy. 994, 12, 
NO pts 895, 7, BUT. 895, 20, aarr S54? Cus. 996, 9, 
G5. 896, 19, ffl. 996, 21, Ss. 397, 10... dds 

5 398, 4, HMucl delete taghatd. 401, 3, 








401, 4, afs. 402, 24, coil. 405, 5, JES. 





105, 6, Atty. 405, 18, ne. 405, 14, dpall. 407, 16, 


PU. 413, 16, dle. 41s, 17, Lay. 417, 6, alates, 





418, 21, dry. 418, 22 eb. 419, 4, 5832, 425, 10, 
ez. 426, 12, UST. 426, 17, aisles, if goths 





429, 2, giles, 429, 9, dull. 490 ult, ies 439, 20, 
posh 440, 21, tay. 449, 22, J. 448, 29, Us, 
449, 20, omit (sic). 450 ult, Wjde. 451, 15, (2) yal 
451, 22, dale, 456, 18, Gre gig, of. 459, 7, I. 
457, 8, CjLe; al). 461, 1, Gy 461, 4, Eadsl, 
461, 12 @) AM Le. 464, 10, Jle. 465, 11, « word seems 
to have dropped out after yf YI. 467, 7, this verse should 
properly begin with the words jell yal) falj ef Maidar, 
Maja‘ at-amthat (Cairo, 1810), ii, 29. 470, 15, joel. 
471, 28, cpl. 473, 2, SUB. 481, 2, gael; of, Maidan, 
Maina‘ al-anthal, i 168, 482, 18, [oyeaseill] Glee; cf. 
Maidint, Majma' al-amfhal, i, 255. 569, 19, (? wi) ela, 
BT, 14, .fgft Ly $05. cfs Pabast, i, 1494, 10. 572, 16, these 
verses will bo found in al-[sit‘ab, 167. 689, 7, (P) .Séudl. 
641, 21, serge gl 643, 10, Wy. 645, 4, Sis ola et 
615, 8 at, 852, 16. 651, 8, U5} (a blue ak). 655, 1, 
Oa See Lo, 870 ult., insert aT after Ly; 5 of Qua’an, 
iii, 46. 678, , leeds, 680, 5, insert {Sad defore 
cadet. 682, 22, Spall (without tashasd). 683, 16, 
256 Yy. 602 ult, Sal, 709, 1, Cabs pis gst pf, 
ind the chief nobles were wounded”. This appears to be an 
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incorrect rendering of the words Eat Cals dad 2 Jlyny 
in tho Jubagat i Magirt, 717, 15, pelle 718, 13, 
Al gs deel a5 WIS sooms to bo meaningless. If for 
tll wo read 381 (“ho had revently been converted from 
onthenism ”) we obtain a sonso which is approprinto in this 
context, 720, 18, Godly. 729, 2, JUS. 729, 3, spa) lS. 
720, 18, Zl aerl, 795, 8, laa, 795, 10, duce gla. 
735, 21, Stuy, 795, 22, Lagan. 738 ult, “daily, 
76,1, ()ixoell, 144, 18, Uist Y 613 (metro), 748, 18, 
Sut 104,19, cata. 700, 6, Sie. 706, 18, Uh “in 
despair of finding food”, 767, 2, Cota, 767, 6, dsxtasll. 
©. A. Sorry, 











(1) Procress Report or THe SUPERINTENDENT, 
Ancnmotoatcat, SuRvEy ov InptA, MUHAMMADAN AND 
Bars Monvwexrs, Norraern Crowe, vor Tae 
years 1916-17, 1917-18, 1918-19, With 11 plates. 
Government Press, Allahabad, 1921. 

(2) Awwvan Revorr or rie Ancraotocroat, Derarntenr 
ov tu Nizaxt’s Doxawrows, 1918-19. With 4 plates, 
Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta, 1920, 

(8) Menoms ov tue ARcuxovoarca, Survey or IxprA, 
No. 12: Astroxomtoan Insmrumenrs mv tite Detatt 
Musrom. By G. R. Kayg, With 5 plates, Superin- 
tendent Government Printing, Caloutta, 1921. 

(4) Tom Mosatos or tae Lavon Forr. By J. Pat. Voort, 
Ph.D. With 80 plates. Superintendent Government 
Printing, Caloutta. 

‘These four comparatively recent publications all bear 
witness to the many-sided and interesting activities of 
archeological workers in various parts of India, Ib is true 
‘that no startling discoveries, antiquarian or epigraphical, 
are chronicled, but there is abundant evidence of general and 
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steady progress carried out on sound and careful lines, which 
is both gratifying and reassuring. ‘The first volume gives an 
account of operations during a period of three years when 
war conditions prevailed and funds were limited, but it is 
clear that a good deal of useful work was done, not merely 
in such well-mown historic centres as Agra, Sikandra, 
Fatehpur-Sikri, Delhi, and Lahore, but in other localities, 
to arrest the deterioration of important buildings and to 
improve their immediate surroundings. Continuous progress 
has also been made in the collecting of interesting inscriptions, 
‘The excellent photographic plates at the end of the report 
illustrate very clearly what has been done by way of 
restoration or conservation in several places, especially at 
‘the Shaikhupura tank, the Dhali-ka-Mahall tomb near 
Sikandara, and the mausoleum of Baha-uddin at Fatehpur- 
Sikri. 

‘The belated report from Hyderabad relates only to one year 
and the actual letterpress barely covers ten pages, though 
the appendices and plates help to make the fasciculus more 
bulky. This report contains an interesting description of the 
Queb Shiht buildings in Hyderabad city and its suburbs. 
The chief of these are the Char Minir, the Char Kaman, and 
the Jami* Masjid, which is shown by an inscription to have 
been built by Muhammad Quit Qutb Shah in 1006 aa. 
(4.0. 1597). A good deal of money has been spent recently by 
‘the Nizam in conserving monuments of the past at Ajanta 
and Bidar. As the lengthy correspondence published in the 
first appendix shows, there seems every hope that the famous 
frescoes in the Ajanta caves will by this time have been 
subjected to a process of cleaning and preservation at the 
hands of specially chosen Italian experts and that they will 
all soon be available in photographic reproductions made by 
the best three-colour process. 

‘The third of these publications furnishes a very full and 
interesting account of three astrolabes and a brass celestial 
‘sphere, which have recently been acquired by purchase and 
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added to the Delhi Muscum, ‘The sphere bears the name of 
the maker and the date a.m. 1087 (a.v, 1676-7), but the 
astzolabes have no details of this kind engraved on them. 
Mr, Kaye gives detailed and convincing reasons for assigning 
the two older astrolabes, which are of very delicate and 
elaborate workmanship, to the years A.D. 1280 and 1495 
approximately. ‘The star-catalogues on them are in the 
Kufio and Nasichi Arabic characters respectively. ‘The first 
contains a list of twenty-nine stars, all of which but two are 
clearly identifiable with well-lmown modern stars. ‘The 
seoond originally gave the latitudes of sixteen stars, but the 
names of two are not now legible, ‘The thitd astrolabe is 
insoribed with Devanagari characters, and is much more 
crudely constructed, Its date cannot be calculated by means 
of procession, but Mr. Kaye is of opinion on general grounds 
‘that it is not earlier than the end of the seventeonth century. 
‘The star list on it contains twenty-two stars, but eight of these 
aro not identifiable with any degree of certainty. 

Tt is unfortunate that Mr. Kaye has only given trans- 
literations of the Arabio names of the stars on the first two 
astrolabes and the longer list containing eighty-one names, 
which is given in Arabic on the delestial sphere. Such words 
as Ung, A’zal, Waq't, ‘Tatr, Qatd (all three with long 1), 
Yaminth, Shimth, show that his transliterations cannot 
be relied on, and the glossary at the end contains many 
inoonsistencies and errors. 

‘The fourth and last volume is, as its high price indicates, 
of a much more elaborate and ambitious type. The main 
bulk of the work consists of a very fine series of coloured plates 
reproducing specimens of the enamelled tilework found on the 
wall of the imperial palace at Lahore, where a wall-space of 
nearly 500 yards in length and 16 yards in height has been 
covered with tile mosaics. What makes the work of unique 
interest is the fact that in addition to folinted and geometrical 
designs a great number of the panels, in defiance of the tenets 
of Islam, exhibit figures of human beings as well as of animals. 
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There is an admirable introduction, covering fifty-five pages, 
in which Indian tilework in general, the history of the Lahore 
fort, and the question of the date of these tile mosaics are 
discussed in detail. ‘The conclusion arrived at is that these 
mosaies belong to the decade 1620-30, i.e, the end of Jahangir’s 
reign and the beginning of that of Shahjahan, and that the 
pictures described by Finch, who visited Lahore in 1611, 
‘were frescoes inside one of the palace buildings. ‘This last 
fact is clear from Finch’s own narrative, which is quoted in 
full with its quaint perversions of proper names (e.g. Mocrow 
Bowean for Mugarrab Khan, and Caun John for Khan Jahan). 
‘There has, in fact, been a curious silence about these tile 
mosaics in the writings of travellers and residents in India. 
Even in India af the present day they have hitherto attracted 
very little attention. This sumptuous reproduction of many 
of the most interesting panels will, no doubt, help to make 
them more widely Inown and appreciated. 


A List ov Insorsprions vounp mw Bursa. Parr I: Taz 
‘List oF INSoRIPTIONS, ABRANGED IN THE ORDER OF THEIR 
Dares. Compiled and edited by Cuas. Durowente, 
Superintendent, Archmological Survey, Burma Circle. 
Superintendent Government Printing, Rangoon, 1921. 
Price Rs. 6. 

This book of 216 pages is simply a classified list of the 
inscriptions found in Burma, which have already been 
published in a corpus of Burmese inscriptions, consisting of 
six enormous volumes. It is thus merely an ancillary book 
ofreference. Part ITof the same work, which will consist of 
fan index of the names of persons, places, and monuments 
occurring in the six volumes of inscriptions and also in the 
three volumes of the Mban-nan Yazawin, will be published 
later on, Nearly all the insoriptions are of a dedicatory nature, 
In Mr. Duroiselle’s short introduction stress is laid on the 
fact that Burma is very rich in lithic inscriptions, and that 
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‘epigraphs are found in no less than eight languages, but 
eally there are only three languages which are employed 
with any frequency. ‘Tamil and Chinese only occur once 
each, and in the whole of Burma only two Siamese inscriptions 
have been found. There is no complete inscription in Sanskrit, 
in Burma proper. Most of the Pyn inscriptions are either 
illegible or mere names inseribed on funeral urns. ‘The 
‘Mon insoriptions only number forty-eight, Mon, better 
mown as Talaing, being the language of the people who 
inhabited Lower Burma when that country was annexed by 
King Anorata of Pagan in 1057, 

‘The great: bulk of the inscriptions, amounting to 1,457, are 
in Burmese, or Pali, or in these two languages combined. 
‘They are described by Mr. Duroiselle as being a rich mino of 
data concerning Buddhism, history, the growth of national 
institutions, and the gradual development of the language, 
but he admits that the method adopted in publishing the 
inscriptions, which have not only been transcribed in modern 
Burmese characters, but had their spelling altered and 
modernized, has deprived them of a good deal of their 


philological value. 
R. P. Dewnursr. 





AN Awworaren Brouroararny ov Sim Rrowand Francis 
Borrow. By Norwan M, Panzer, 10} x 7h, xvi-+ 
351 pp., 24 plates. London: A. M. Philpot, 1923. 
This sumptuous volume is worthy of its subject, and that is 
saying much. It is a bibliography which realizes an ideal 
seldom, if ever, reached. It is, indeed, more than a 
bibliography, for it presents us not only with the results of 
Burton’s literary activity, but with the man himself, Nothing 
is omitted, and the scrupulous accuracy with which the work 
thas been compiled is astonishing. Even those who knew 
Burton well will realize from it as they never did before the 
extraordinary extent of his kmowledge, the multifariousness of 
his interests, and the brillianey of his work. 
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Like many other geniuses, Burton lived before his time and 
suffered accordingly. His insight enabled him to reach 
conclusions which conflicted with the orthodox theories of the 
day, and consequently were not accepted until their author 
‘was forgotten or ignored. ‘Too independent to repeat the 
words or reflect the ideas of others where they seemed to him 
to conflict with the truth, and too honest to remain silent 
where he deemed it his duty to speak, it is not wonderful 
that there was friction between him and the bureaucrats of 
red-tapeism, or that the reward of his work was to be sent to 
some remote and insanitary comer of the earth “to die”. 
But instead of dying he usually managed to discover new 
facts and make additions to science in his place of exile. 
Dr. Grenfell Baker says truly, in his preface, that “each of 
Burton’s books was composed with the sole object of recording 
every single item of necessary information concerning the 
subject treated, and that, too, without regard to whether by so 
doing he would or would not please or offend any particular 
section of his readers”. 

I was first brought into personal relation with Burton by 
my review in the Academy of his Etruscan Bologna, which was 
the commencement of a friendship that lasted to his death. 
The book was a good illustration of Burton’s versatility and, 
at the same time, his power of quickly grasping a subject. 
The subject was new to English readers, and the book was 
thrown off by its author merely as a sort of appendix to a 
tour in Italy. But it presented in a clear and readable 
form the results of excavations which were still in progress, as 
well as the conclusions which were to be derived from them, 
and the facts hidden in Italian periodicals were presented to 
the English reader in an attractive dress. 

‘Mr. Penzer is hard upon Burton's biographers, and their 
errors and inaccuracies, and in some cases conscious bias, lay 
them justly open to attack. But it must be remembered in 
Lady Burton’s case that she honestly endeavoured to shield 
her husband’s memory from what she believed to be aspersions 

gas, JULY 1028. 3 
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on his character. She had persuaded herself that the many 
‘Masses she had caused to be said for his conversion had really 
ended in fulflment, even though Burton himself was un- 
conscious of the fact, and that so long as she could convince 
the world and herself that he was what her spiritual adviser 
deolared he ought to be, minor inaccuracies were of little 
consequence. He once said to me: “ Whenever we settle in 
a new place my wife asks me for money to pay for Masses for 
my conversion, and, of course, I let her have it ; it pleases her 
and does not hurt me.” 

One of the features of Mr. Penzer’s bibliography is that he 
gives the sale-prices of Burton’s books from the date of 
publication up to the present day. In most cases they havo 
changed but little, indicating but little change in their scientific 
estimation; it is only books like the Arabian Nights 
where there has been a marked rise, As to the relation 
between Burton’s translation of the “Nights” and that of 
Payno, to which Mr, Penzer refers, Burton told me that he 
hhad been in correspondence with Payne—I believe his words 
were “constant correspondence ”—and that a translation 
adopted by the one or the other was sometimes the result of 
mutual agreement, He further told me that he considered 
Payne too much inclined to a “smoothly modern ” style, 

Tt goos without saying that Mr. Penzer’s work embodies 
‘vast amount of minute and conscientious labour as well as 
expenditure of time, Its usefulness is much increased by an 


elaborate index, 
A. H. Savor, 


Ananta. By D. G. Hocantn. +7 x5, 139 pp., map. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1922. 

‘This is a history of Arabia from our earliest knowledge to. 
quite recent times. ‘The subject does not seem to have been 
treated as a whole in this way in any book that has appeared 
defore. 

‘Mr. Hogarth, who evidently writes with thorough 
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Knowledge, probably had the modem history chiefly in view, 
but he does justice to the other parts of his topic, He gives 
a skilfully drawn and well-balanced outline, bringing out the 
main features of the narrative and suppressing needless details. 
His book is full of information, and is interesting and readable 
besides being valuable as a work of reference. The map of 
Arabia is a good one. 

One or two misprints have escaped correction, e.g. Khubaa 
(Khuzaa), Ghavri (Ghauri). 





‘Tux History or Tux Conquest or Eoyrr, Norra Arnica 
np SPAIN, KNOWN As THE Fordy Misr oF Inv ‘App 
Au-Haxam, Edited by Cuartes . Torrey. 9}6}, 
pp. 869-165. Humphrey Milford; and New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1922. 

Tbn ‘Abd el Hakam was an Egyptian Arab. His work, 
composed in the middle of the ninth century of our era 
and now published complete for the first time, is one of the 
earliest Arab histories that have reached us. ‘The range of 
‘the subjects included is wider even than the title indicates, 
and there may be noticed a considerable section devoted to 
those of the companions of the Prophet who entered Egypt, 
with some of their reminiscences of him. 

The book is almost entirely a compilation of traditions, 
the isnfds of which are given. It contains a great deal of 
valuable historical information, and as regards the conquest 
of Egypt in particular, it preserves a large proportion of all 
that is left of the Arab tradition. As a local history it not 
infrequently gives details about the Arabs that are of con- 
siderable general interest, for similar particulars concerning 
minor matters relating to them at the period are rarely to 
be found elsewhere, at least on equally good authority. A 
certain number of the traditions are fabulous, some are weak 
and wrong. The book leaves an impression of confusion and 
want of judgment on the part of the compiler, and one feels 
that he ought to have managed to make up something much 
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‘learer and better out of the materials that must have been 
available to him. The genuine merits of the history are liable 
to be obsoured by its obvious defects. It is a historical 
source of importance. 

Professor Torrey produces an excellent edition. ‘The text 
is based on four MSS., one of them a particularly good one. 
The many difficulties which it presents are dealt with ably 
and with accurate knowledge, and the more closely it is 
examined the more evident becomes the amount of care, 
earning, and research that has been devoted to the readings. 
The printing is extremely clear and good, and misprints aro 
commendably few. ‘There is a full introduction, and words 
and expressions of interest, of which a considerable number 
cour, are explained in a useful glossary, 

‘Very few suggestions on the text can be offered, but the 
following may be hazarded for what they are worth, if only 
to show that duo attention has been given to the examination 
of the book :— 
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Maspero and Wiet, Geographic), and for 3.1) read 3 
(QamAs, i, 332), in spite of Yaqat. 








Tas Book of Reuoron ano Exeree ny ‘Aut Tanarr. 
Translated from an apparently unique MS. in the 
John Rylands Library by A. Muyaans, DD. 9x6, 
pp. xxiv+169, Manchester: at the University Press. 

Ibn Rabban would have been a more distinctive name for 
the author of this book. Tbn Rabban was a writer on medicine 
of some note ; two of his works on this subject are still extant. 
The bookcis a vindication of Islam, written under the patronage 
of the Khalif el Mutawakkil, and seems to be by far the earliest 
specimen of Muhammadan apologetics that has survived. 
The first chapter as it stands does not answer at all to the 
description of it given at the end of the book, so that it 
appears that there must have been some alteration in 
the text. 

Doubtless there are many people who will be interested in 
following out the somewhat quaint arguments advanced. 
‘To make a readable translation of a book of this sort is far 
from being an easy matter. Dr. Mingana achieves a con- 
siderable measure of success. His introduction and notes 
will give the student the help he requires. 





Magelei, Ex Mawi' wa'ta'nie vi par e1-Kutar 
wa'et-ArHir, TWdité par M. Gasron Wier, Vol. IIL. 
14x, xiv+379 pp. In Mémoires publiés par les 
mombres de "Institut Frangais d’ Archéclogie Orientale 
du Caire. Cairo, 1922. 

Monsicur Wiet continues his great edition of Magridt’s 
Khitat, the earlier portions of which were noticed in this 
Tournal for 1912 and 1921, This instalment carries the work 
up to about one-fifth of the whole book. The volume covers 
1 large part of the section dealing with the towns of Egypt. 
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All, or very nearly all, the matter in the text is taken 
by Magrizi from other books. Some twenty-five towns 
are the subjects of notices, but not very much information 
is given with regard to any of them, except Alexandria 
and Tinnis, There is an account of Nubia, particularly: 
good in its way, and it is to be hoped that some 
day something will be discovered about its author, of whom 
all that is known at prosentis his name and date. ‘There is a 
very detailed topographical account relating to a small part 
of the Delta, besides various other geographical and historical 
items, Some ancient history of Egypt which is introduced 
is for the earliest period pure myth, but the region of fact is 
entered with lists of kings from the twentieth dynasty, as 
Monsieur Wiet is able to show. ‘The editor’s notes display 
his great knowledge of his subject and his unsparing pains. 
‘The edition continues to preserve the same high standard as 
before, 





A Hanpnoox ov Linya, Compiled by the Geographical 
Section of the Naval Intelligence Division, Naval Staff, 
Admiralty. 7 x5, 628 pp., 5 maps. Published by H.M. 
Stationery Office, no date, probably dates from 1917. 

Libya denotes the Italian province, and thus includes 
Cyrenaica as well as Tripoli, It is a vast arid tract relieved 
by oases, which are fairly numerous in some parts. Much 
of it is bare desert. ‘The country has little history, and seems 
to have small prospect of any great development. 

Even up to the present, information about the remoter 
parts of it is deficient, and most of the rest has not become at 
all well known until comparatively recently. ‘The handbook 
seems to be the first complete guide that has appeared, at any 
rate in English. It contains a full description on the usual 
lines. Nearly half the volume is taken up with a detailed 
description of routes. Maps of the tribes are a useful feature, 
‘The numerous plans of places and the vocabularies also deserve 
notice. 
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Hawpzoox or Anapta, Vor. I: Gennrat. Compiled by 
the Geographical Section of the Naval Staff, Admiralty, 
London. 7x5, 708 pp, 4 maps, and 15 plates. 
Published by H.M. Stationery Office. 10s. net. 

A full and comprehensive account of modern Arabia and its 
people, well arranged and clearly written, based partly on 
unpublished material, this book constitutes a valuable 
‘accession to knowledge, and students of early Islamic history 
will realize its importance in connexion with their researches. 
A very useful feature is a detailed enumeration of all the 
various tribes of the peninsula. The book appears to have 
been compiled in 1916, too early, therefore, for the results of 
Mr. Philby's journeys in Southern Najd to be incorporated. 
The second volume, which is said to be devoted mainly to 
detailed routes, does not seem to have been published yet. 

A. R. Guest, 


Baupivan Kurmanst. By Captain R. F. Janpine, 7X5, 
iii+114 pp. Baghdad: Government Press, 1922. 

‘The Mesopotamian press appears to have collapsed. before 
the production of this small work, which has suffered from 
haste on the author's part, indifference on that of the proof 
reader, and the active malice of the compositor. The 
vocabulary, which has a good and ample selection of English 
words, is rendered practically useless by the general lack of 
stops between words and of diacritical marks over long vowels. 
Not content with this, the compositor has lightly sprinkled 
a fow of both here and there with a most confusing result, 
‘There appears to have been no correction of proofs. Examples 
are (from the vocabulary) :— 

short kurt, bhost (a span less kem 
voracious gallek khwar, chavb (irsi chavbirsi) 
thrush te ra k. kthirzepandin 

Even with a knowledge of Kurmanji it is sometimes very 
difficult to understand what the author intends, Errors due 
‘to careless proof correcting are no less serious, though not so 
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frequent, For instance, “‘mal’” (p. 87) for “hal” is badly 
misleading. 

Of hurried or careless writing there are many examples, 
On p. 10 “aw min dekushit” is translated as “he will kill”, 
but no translation of “min” is supplied, though the phrase 
is in illustration of nominative and oblique cases in pronouns, 
‘The note at the foot of par. 14, p. 10, is merely incoherent, 

‘As an example of the oblique case-ending in nouns as 
‘used with propositions, the author gives a sentence containing 
no preposition—" bahixl kdshti pihizt shistt”—and has 
failed to deteot the fact that he is giving an example of the 
use of the case-ending as a pure locative. 

On p. 9 two of the sentences used to illustrate the 
demonstrative pronouns contain none, 

On p. 26, having explained that the future tense is formed 
by prefixing “ds, di” (as distinot from pres. ind. “da-”), 
the author gives three examples in “de”, one in “a8”, and 
one with no particle, 

‘Tho arrangement of the grammar is good, and the lists of 
‘connected sentences (49) to (58) aro excellent. Capt. Jardine 
knows well the dinleot of which he writes, and has certainly 
added to the published knowledge of the subject. He would, 
however, have found some study of both Sorin and Hakdiri 
of vory great use to him. A. knowledge of one of a group of 
allied dialects can only be perfect after some familiarity with 
the others has been acquired. 





BE. B, Soanx. 


Pexwa: A Sootat, Suavey. Conducted under tho auspices 
of the Princeton University Centre in China and the 
Peking Young Mon’s Christian Association. By 
Swwey D. Garmin, M.A., assisted by Jouy Stewarr 
Bunozss, M.A, ; foreword by G. Samrwoop Eppy and 
Roper A. Woons. 8x58, xxii-+538 pp., 47 illustr 
tions, and 88 maps and diagrams. Oxford: University 
Press (Humphrey Milford), 1921. 
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This volume is “dedicated to the Missionaries whose work 
hhas made this study possible”, and is epitomized on the 
‘wrapper as “A careful study of the life of Peking, social, 
political, industrial, commercial”, Such a description does 
rather bare justice to the solid merits of this important work, 
‘Written in a restrained and dispassionate style, supported by 
120 pp. of official and other statistics in appendices, and 
dealing chiefly with the most modern and post-revolutionary 
aspect of affairs, there is a weleome absence of the less amiable 
features of missionary literature. ‘The point of view is con- 
cisely put in Mr. Eddy’s foreword. “We must know our 
problems before we solve them. We must know the present 
reality before we seek to rebuild in the light of an ideal.” 

It is to be hoped that these most instructive chapters will 
receive from journals devoted to sociological subjects (such 
as the Sociological Review) a more extended examination than 
is possible in that of the Royal. tic Society, whose particular 
interests do not coincide with the ground covered by these 
valuable, candid, and judicious studies of the rapidly changing 
mentality of the Chinese intelligentia, and of the much less 
suitable characteristics of the proletariat beneath them. 
Especially interesting are the pages upon the momentous 
possibilities of the so-called Renaissance Movement, the 
“New Tide”, as it is termed by the young Chinese them- 
selves ; the account of the guild system, as'the victorious foe 
of competition ; and the unblinking chapter on the social evil. 











Oxe Huxprep Years or Smcarorr, General Editors : 
Waren Maxereace, FJ, Editor of the Singapore 
Free Press ; Dr. Gruper E, Brooks, M.A., Port Health 
Officer at Singapore; Rotanp Sr. J. Baappatt, B. 
Advocate and Solicitor of the Supreme Court, Straits 
Settlements. 8}x5. Vol. i, 592 pp.; vol. ii, 668 pp. 
London: John Murray, 1921. 

Except for perhaps a hundred residents, present or past, 
of the Straits Settlements, two bulky volumes comprising 
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1,260 pages are in the times we live in too great a tax on even 
an omnivorous reader for the subject here treated. It would 
have been easy to compress all that is of real interest and 
importance—and of this there is plenty—between the covers 
of a single volume, including 21 pages of “ Chronology ”, the 
exeellent Index, and some of the numerous illustrations. 

Another point that might be made concerns the title, 
This hardly does justice to the material, for the xeader will 
find that he is rather embarked upon a century of the Straits 
Settlements at large than confined to the island of Singapore, 
‘This will fore itself on his attention especially in the second, 
third, and fourth chapters of vol. i, “Stamford Raffles, the 
Man,” “The Government,” and “Law and Crime”, but 
particularly in the introductory first chapter by Mr. Blagden, 
completed by Mr, Braddell 

‘Many readers will probably find the Rey. William Cross’ 
account of Sir Stamford Raffles, sympathetic though not 
altogether satisfying as it is, the most interesting in the book, 
Certainly it was a life of ceaseless endeavour, of struggles 
crowned in the main with success, but ending in a tragic and 
premature collapse, for death seized him, a man already 
worn out, on the very eve of his 45th birthday. And the 
narrative leaves us with a feoling that Rafiles, like Chinese 
Gordon after him, may have been a difficult and in some 
ways unsatisfactory subordinate for his official superiors, 
notably in the matter of his accounts. Not in that particular, 
but in a general fierce energy and driving power, he seems to 
have resembled the late Sir Harry Parkes. 

‘The long chapter on “ Law and Crime”, perhaps the most; 
valuable in the two volumes, by Mr. Braddell, is not only 
instructive in a marked degree, but most interesting. ‘The 
singular administrative difficulties and embarrassments are 
described and commented on by a very competent pen, which 
in th last section on “ Piracy ” is handed over to Dr. Gilbert 
Brooke. 

L. 0. Horxms. 
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Gwsy Lanovaczs. By Snax Konow. Being vol. xi of the 
Linguistic Survey of India, edited by Sir George Grierson, 
KCLE, D.Litt, 14x10}, vii+213 pp. Calcutta 
Government Press, 1922, 

‘The Linguistic Survey of India is now complete. Sir George 
Grierson is writing an introductory volume, in order that all 
‘the information may be laid under contribution and that 
scholars may reap the results of a quarter of a century's 
study. Most of the work has been done by the editor himself, 
but two complete volumes and the greater part of a third are 
from the pen of the well-known Norwegian philologist, 
Dr. Sten Konow. 

Of the fifteen or twenty “Gipsy” dinlects spoken in the 
sub-continent a dozen have already been described, as they 
are closely connected with Bhili or with Dravidian languages. 
There remain six, which are dealt with here. The word 
“ Gipsy ” is perhaps the best that could be employed in the 
title—it is diffioult to think of a better—but there is a danger 
that the unwary may regard the use of the term as indicating 
a connexion with the Romani race of Europe and Asia Minor. 
This the author expressly disclaims, explaining that the word 
merely draws attention to the wandering lives which the 
speakers of these dialects lead. He does, indeed, believe 
‘that ultimately not only will these migratory tribes be shown. 
to have a common origin, but, more remarkable still, the 
Romani chals of the west will prove to be derived from the 
same stock. 

Dr. Konow has been well-advised to confine himself almost 
entirely to the elucidation and proof of the former proposition. 
‘The few lines in which he outlines his views on the European 
connexion contain little that is tangible, and what is tangible 
strikes me as rash. But his masterly summing up of the 
situation of the Indian nomads is an illuminating contribu- 
tion towards the solution of a difficult problem, and goes far 
to demonstrate the essential oneness of these now diverse 
units, Ethnologically it appears that they are Dravidians. 
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The linguistic arguments are illustrated by a wealth of detait 
derived from the specimens with which the book is furnished. 
These facts show that Dravidian elements in the vocabulary 
add weight to the ethnological conclusion, but that the 
dialects as they stand are mostly Aryan of a Rajasthani type 
with a strong admixture of Gujrati and Marathi, All this 
points to the Vindhya Hills as their earliest habitat, Who or 
what were these people, in those far-off days? What were 
their occupation and religion, their relation to other tribes ? 
Why did they wander? Aro the Boswells and Lees and 
Hearns their descendants no less than the Grtsigiis and Saiddas 
and Maigtis who were one’s friends in India? One can only 
hope that Professor Konow’s work will inspire someone 
adequately equipped to take up and endeavour to solve these 
and other questions of language and history, 

‘The most important of the dialects described is that of the 
Sisis, Kolhatt is so like it that the two may be regarded as 
one, and in point of fact the two tribes call themselves by the 
same name, 84st including KolhitT is the only form of speech 
in the volume which has a clearly defined ordinary dialect as 
well as a secret argot based upon it, Some have dialects 
without axgots, and others have mere argots based upon a 
language spoken by neighbours, altered by deliberate con- 
sonantal changes and by the substitution of a few secret 
words, 

‘As a student of secret dialects from the lips of many dusky 
speakers I offer Dr. Konow hearty congratulation on this 
deeply interesting book. 





‘T. Graname Barry. 


Jounsat ov me Gyesy Lorn Soomry. ‘Third Series ; 
Vol. I, Nos. 2 and 3. Edited by E. 0, Wixerepr, 
181 Iffley Road, Oxford. 

Members of the R.A. may be interested in two further 
instalments of Dr. Sampson’s Welsh Gypsy Tales and in 

Miss Dora Yates’s Rumanian Gypsy Songs. In No. 2 
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Dr. Sampson explains his system of transcription, but we are 
left in doubt about the Rumanian songs. 

‘The remaining articles in these two numbers will be read 
dy those who are students of Romani ethnology. They are 
conversational descriptions of Gypsies, their family names 
and their singing. 

I understand that an article by Professor Woolner will 
appear in an early number. This will be eagerly looked 
out for. 

Journat ov tHe: Gyesy Lore Soomry. Third Series; 
Vol. I, No. 4. 

This number contains a very useful article on the language 
of St. Petersburg [sic] Gypsy Singers by Bernard Gilliat- 
Smith (no explanation of the signs employed), another Welsh 
Gypsy story by Dr. Sampson, and a popular, but leaned, 
contribution entitled “Notes on the Gypsies of Turkey ” 
by Professor W. R. Halliday. 

aay LGB. 


Piss Sopata. Englished, with an Introduction and 
annotated Bibliography. By G. R. 8. Mean. New and 
completely revised edition. 9 x bf, Ixix+325 pp. 
London: Watkins, 1921. 

In the short space at my disposal for this belated notice 

+ little more can be done than to indicate wherein the second 

edition of Mr, Mead’s book chiefly differs from the first. ‘The 
main difference is due to the utilization of Professor Carl 
Schmidt's German translation (1905), which became available 
since Mr. Mead’s earlier edition appeared. Schmidt's work 
put the study of the Pistis upon a new plane, and it goes 
without saying that the presont version owes and owns a large 
debt to it. The other feature wherein Mr. Mead has reaped 
a benefit from time is in his Bibliography : the first edition 
enumerated some twenty works dealing with the subject, 
‘the second can record sixty ; and, besides recording them,« 
Mr. Mead has added a valuable analytical note to each one. 
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The only omission I have observed is that of the controversy 
as to the character of the dialect in the Pistis between Professor 
Schmidt and Professor Leipoldt (see Theol. Lit. Z., 1905, 514, 
and Aeg. Zeitschr., 1905, 139). I am myself inclined to see, 
both in the idiom and in the type of script, evidenco that the 
‘MS, was written in Middle Egypt, in the district Oxyrhynchus- 
Hermopolis-Lycopolis, where the Sa‘idic was at its purest, 
This greatly increased bibliography and the very fact of 
his own new edition may show, as Mr. Mead maintains, that 
interest in these forms of mysticism is increasing; though it 
would bestrange if such dreary stuff, as these Gnostic books 
‘must seem to all but the fewest specialists, ever attained much 
popularity (cf, what is thought of them by an exceptionally 
competent scholar, B, De Faye). ‘The absence of an Index 
is perhaps, in such a book, hardly ground for complaint : 
the full analytical table of contents will to some extent take 
its place, 

Meanwhile, Mr. Mead’s book has suggested to Professor 
Burkitt a number of interesting refleotions upon the character 
and origin of the Pistis (Journ. Theol. Stud., 1922, 271), 
among them a reconsideration of the problem of its original 
Ianguage, Professor Burkitt is less inclined than Coptic 
scholars have so far been to accept the Coptic text as a trans- 
lation from the Greok, and Mr, Mead (p. xxvii) names others 
also whose views tend in the same direction, 

All scholars will look forward to the new edition of the 
text of the Pistis which is shortly to be printed by Professor 
Schmidt in the Rask-Oersted Foundation’s series of Coptica. 

‘W. B, Crum, 


Rravepa Branmawas, The Aitareya and Kausitaki Brih- 
mapas of the Rigveda, By A. Bernmpave Kerr, 
D.GL, D.Litt. 10 x 6§, xii+ 585 pp. Cambridge, 
‘Mass: Harvard University Press, 1920. 

Jounwat ov tus Depanmueyr or Lerrers, Vol. V. Nine 
Essays by various Writers. 9 x 6}, 404 pp. Caloutta : 
University Press, 1921. 
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Professor Keith’s massive volume will enhance his reputa- 
tion for recondite Indian learning. His name is a guarantee 
for the translation of the two Brihmanas from the original 
Sanskrit, and the translation is enriched throughout with 
scholarly footnotes. But, in addition, there is an Introduction 
of over 100 pages, desling, in a masterly fashion, with the 
contents, relations, composition, and dates of the two Brah- 
manas. Questions of ritual, language, style, and metre 
are also discussed. ‘The work is beyond praise, and rather 
calls for gratitude. The labour involved must have been 
prodigious, as those who have done laborious authorship 
‘work will best appreciate. 

The Caleutta University Journal of the Department of Letlers, 
vol. v, contains nine Hssays, mostly on Indo-Aryan subjects. 
ight of the Essays are in English, and they are all interesting. 
and ably written, There is one on “Indo-Aryan Polity 
uring the period of the Rig-Vela”; four are devoted to 
“ Aryanism and the Rig-Vedio Age”; a lengthy one deals 
with the “Anthropology of Asia”. The ninth Essay is 
unfortunately not accessible to English readers, being in 
Bengali. Its inclusion is none the less: desirable on that 
account, although in an English dress the scope of its use- 
fulness would have been greatly widened. 


Inp1an Loarc anv Atomism. An Exposition of the Nyaya 
and Vaigesika Systems. By A. Bernipate Kerr, 
D.GL, D.Litt. Th x 5, 291 pp. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1921. 

Tue Karwa-Minasssi. By the same Author. 7 x 4§, 
112 pp. London: Oxford University Press ; Calcutta : 
Association Press, 1921. 

Die Wetsuere per Upantscuapen. By Jonawwes Hencet. 
6} x 4, vili + 181. Miinchen: C. H. Beck’sche Ver- 
lagsbuchhandlung, 1921. 

Javarvan 1 Tie Brama-Surnas. A Comparative Study. 
By A. Guxa, MA, PhD. 7 x 43, ix +280. 
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In the works by Professor Keith, an excellent service has 
been rendered, which, itis to be hoped, will be duly appreciated 
here and in India, which owes an incalculable debt to 
‘authoritative British scholars, Professor Keith embodies, in 
fine conjunction, the two qualifications for successful work of 
‘his kind, viz, a fine expository power or faculty, and a critical 
instinct which never fails of what is required. ‘This is equally 
‘tne of both books, though the subjects are so different, ‘They 
are deserving of the warmest commendation, 

Professor Hertel’s little book may also be warmly com- 
mended, Its renderings from the Upanishads are very clear 
and interesting, and equally so are the abundant notes and 
introductions. Butitis disappointing tofind neither theJR48, 
nor any living British authority included in Dr, Hertel 
ist of sources or authorities. This is to be 
self-impoverished, since it is to go without the cr 
correction which some of the authorities quoted have received. 
Tt means some loss in scientific value, 

Dr. Guha’s work is, in many respeots, an interesting and 
creditable performance, But surely the difference of the 
‘Vedanta philosophy, in spirit and method, from that of 
‘Hegel is much too obvious to need to be so Inboured. Also, 
the author is too completely within the system he expounds 
to be able to criticize it, He doos not even seo that the 
Vodiinta philosophy, equally with Hegel’s, suppresses the 
reality of the individual in the absolute. His faith that the 
‘Vedanta is destined to become “ the faith of the world” is 
just a shade too pathetio. 











Brnanxs Toonograrurcat, Notes. By B. 0. Buarra- 
ouaryya. 10 x 63,7 pp., 11 plates. 

‘These notes are of much iconographical interest, and 
relate to ancient images and statues found by the author 
in the southern part of the city of Bonares. Eleven excellent 
plates of gods and goddesses are given, and the author 


~~, 
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succinctly describes each image. ‘The most striking of these 
sculptures is that which consists of a standing four-armed 
image of Vignu. ‘The image is intact, except damage to the 
four hands. As the author remarks, “it is boldly and 
spiritedly designed and carved,” and “the whole piece of 
soulpture ” constitutes “ a real triumph of the Indian artist”. 
It is certainly a very arresting piece of work. 

Some of the images assume a very realistic form, that, 
for example, of Kubera, god of wealth, with its characteristic 
embellishments. ‘The author has done his work well, and his 
notes are a multum in parvo. 


Hyuws or tHe Tamm Sarvrre Sats. By F. Kias- 
sory, BA, and G. E. Panurs, MA. 7d x 4, 
pp. vi+182, 5 plates, Caloutta: Association Press, 
qa. 

The authors of this work have rendered an important service 
in making these hymns of the Tamil saints known to the 
English-speaking world. For Tamil is the mother-tongue 
‘of more than eighteen millions of people, and the hymns here 
presented form an interesting study in religious values. 
‘Tamil scholars will pronounce on the merits of their transla- 
tions, but the authors have, with commendable courage, 
printed the Tamil version on the opposite pages of the English 
translations. The English form of these early productions 
cof the religious and poetic spirit carries in it, in very many 
instances; a degree of fervour, rhythm, and glow, which is 
highly praiseworthy, when it is remembered that the com- 
positions mostly belong to between aD. G00 and A.D. 800. 
The explanatory paragraphs interspersed among the hymns 
are marked by good sense and judgment, and will be very 
useful 

‘The work is in four chapters, dealing respectively with the 
‘hymns of (1) Sambandar, (2) Apparswami, (3) Sundaramtrti, 
(4) Manilkka Vasahar, These are followed by two appendices 
and a good Index. The five plates are excellent, 

sms. SUL 1928. 2 
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Journan oy THE Derarrenr or Lerrers. Vol. IV. 
University of Calcutta, 9§ x 63, pp. 853. leven 
Essays. By various writers. Caloutta: University 
Press, 1921. 

This volume does much credit to the University of Caloutta, 
‘The papers are, of course, not all of equal value and interest, 
although each contributes its share in making the volume 
what it is, I can only remark on some points likely to be 
of interest to Western readers. The opening paper on 
“Indo-Aryan Ethnio Origins” is an interesting one, albeit 
rather controversial in tone. The writer of the paper is 
‘Mr. H, Bruce Hannah, who, later in the volume, contributes 
an essay on.“ Aryanism and theRig-Veilic Age”. In this latter 
‘paper, he attempts to explain, or explain away, the differences 
>etween the Oriental and the Ocoidental mind in a way that 
is to me very far from convincing. He allows this to lead him 
into a divagation that is not very relevant to the subject of 
his paper. When he does come back to the “grand old 
Aryan aristocrats”, with their “profoundly and sublimely 
esoteric doctrine of the Atman”, we have only « burst of 
enthusiasm over their “splendid secrets”, but no word of 
the appraisement which this now very familiar doctrine has 
received at the hands of the best modern philosophical 
criticiam, ‘The net result of the paper is rather disappointing 
for ono who writes so ably. In contrast with the confident 
dogmatism of these papers, Mr, B. Mazumdar, in treating of 
“‘The Aryans of India”, rejects every theory hitherto pro- 
mulgated as to “ the origin of the so-called Aryans ”. 

‘The most rewarding paper in the volume is, in some respects, 
‘that by R. Kimura on “What is Buddhism?” Only, its 
value is expository rather than critical. ‘There are papers on. 
“Four Ancient Yaksa Statues”, with seven plates, by R. 
Chanda ; on “ Vatsydyana”, by H. Chokladar ; on a“ Bihixi 
Ceremonial Worship of Totemistic Origin”, by S. Mitra ; on 
‘the “ Revenue Policy of Shivaji”, by S. Sen; on the “ Karma 
Dharma Festival of North Bihir”, by 8, Mitra; and on 
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“Water Transport in Mediaeval India”, by B. Sarkar. The 
last essay, on “ Advaitavad”, by'K. Sastri, is in Bengali, 
and not accessible to English readers. 
The enterprise of the University of Caloutta in publishing 
‘such volumes is to be commended. 
‘Tastes Lopsay. 





Attanapap Unrversrry Srupies i History. Vor. I: 
History or Jawanoir. By Bent Prasap, M.A. 83x 5}, 
xx-+4501 pp. London, Oxford University Press, 1922. 

This is a valuable addition to reoont works on Indian history. 
‘The author is an assistant Professor at Allahabad University, 
and his book appears under a preface by the well-known 
Professor Shafaat Ahmad Khan, Litt.D. 

‘The author has used all, or nearly all, the available sources, 
and he has used his material with judgment and acumen. 
‘The only omission that he seems to have made is that he has 
said nothing about the romance of Jahangir's youth, that is, 
‘the mystery of Anarkali, the dancing girl of Lehore—the 
Balaustion or pomegranate flower of Jahangir when he was 
Prince Selim. What was her fate? Did Akbar really bury 
her alive on account of jealousy? If so, Jahangir was 
almost excused for making war upon him. 

‘Now that Mr. Beni Prasad has in a manner exhausted the 
subject of Jahangir, it does not seem likely or necessary that 
there should be another book about the Emperor. We can 
say that the world has now learnt all that it need know 
about him. He was a poor creature, and owes his celebrity 
only to his position. Indeed, he was worse than a poor 
creature, for he was a murderer of the brilliant Abul Fazl, 
‘to whom the world is so much indebted for a knowledge of 
India in the sixteenth century, and he also slew the gallant 
Sher-afgan, the tiger-thrower, who was Nir Jahan’s husband. 

Jahangir, however, was not wanting in ability and he had 
fa genuine love of nature, and he inherited from his father an 
active and inquiring mind, ‘There was an almost uncanny 
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resemblance between him and James the First and Sixth, his 
contemporary. But James was the better man, especially 
when we consider the distressing circumstances under which he 
came into being. 

Itis to Jahangit’s credit that he is still reverenced in India 
for his love of justice. He was also an encourager of Art, 
and a new instance of this has recently been made known to 
the world in the discovery at Ajmere of a sculpture of a 
“Seated Blephant”, Probably this is the stone elephant 
mentioned in Jahangir’s Memoirs, i, 103-4, ond the Prov. 
Hist. Society, London, 1922, but if so, it is either a replica 
or Jahangir has given a wrong date and site for it, 

H. Brverinox, 





‘Tum Pourrioan, Insrrrurios aN TuxoRtES ov THE Hixus. 
By Beno Kumar Sankar, Large 8vo, 242 pp. Leipzig : 
Markert & Petters, 1922, 

‘This book is a study in comparative Hindu political con- 
stitutions and concepts, the outcome of lectures delivered in 
American Universities during 1916 to 1918. ‘The author says 
ho has based his views as regards India exclusively on 
inscriptions, coins, and contemporary reports and has eschewed 

* Sanskrit and Prakrit treatises (which he estimates aright), 
but from the copious Bibliography and references it seems he 
hhas drawn largely from the writings of others, with little 
original research. He deals with the whole subject in two 
parts, the first sketching the private, municipal, religious, 

‘and governmental laws and institutions that obtained, and 

‘the second expounding political literature and the theories 

of the constitution of States. He secks to give a readable 

account, and this he has done with frequent allusions and 
much elegant writing, yet in substance like other treatises 
which regard the past conditions of India as nearly 

‘homogeneous. 

‘What is necessary to a right understanding of all these 
matters is to distinguish between the conditions of North 


ae 
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(Aryan) India and those of the Dravidian Dekhan, and to 
investigate those conditions separately as they existed in 
the earliest times, during the Buddhist influence and under 
‘the finally established Brahman ascendancy, and all this with 
strict heed to historical sequence and regional variations. 
He rightly notices the paucity of the original data, yet the 
paucity itself is a fact to be accounted for, and it may not be 
slurred over with data belonging to other regions and times. 
A close scrutiny of the political and religious conditions 
wherein the paucity ocours will lead to wholesome and 
profitable revision of theories. 








‘Tas Soanese Aryans, By C, A. Wiszsmme. 8vo, 110 pp. 
Colombo: W. E. Bastian & Co., 1921. 

This small book is a refutation of a lecture delivered three 
years before on The Origin of the Sinhalese Language, which 
asserted that Sinhalese is a Dravidian language ; and it also 
attacks various views published by the author of that lecture 
in his book The Aryan Question in relation to India, The 
method of refutation adopted is to adduce on each point 
opinions and views published by other authors who have 
touched on it, and they are cited freely whatever be the 
weight of their opinions. 


Suan Anpvt Lane, By M. M. Gmvant. 8vo, 48 pp. 
London: The India Society, 1922. 

Shah Abdul Latif is described as a poetical teacher of 
Suliism who lived in Sindh two centuries ago, and this book 
gives brief notices of his life, poetry, and some of the tales 
he utilized. His poetry appealed to Hindus as well as 
Mohammedans, and some selections from it are translated. 
‘The construction is of the slightest, though the book is very 


handsomely printed. 
ae REP. 
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Mike at-Janin ny Ano Monanan ‘Ap AutAat row As'ap 
aYAwr'l. 4 vols., large 8vo, 464 + 52, 454 + 54, 
500 + 92, 366 +115 pp. Haiderabad, a.x. 1337-9. 

The author belonged to the large South Arabian tribe 
Yi, which to this day inhabits a large extent of country to 
the north-east of Aden. He grew up in Aden and settled in 
xt, 718 in Mecoa, making later journeys to Syria and Egypt, 
and spent the rest of his life in the two holy cities, dying in 
‘Mecca on the 20th of Jumada, a.1. 768. 

His history is based upon the large work of Dahabi and the 
biographical dictionary of Ibn Khallikin, but he has made 
‘use of quite a number of other historical works, which he 
mentions in the course of the work, some of which, like the 
Kitib al-Ma'arif of thn Qutaiba, are accessible to us, bub 
others, as eg. the book on poets by Ibn al-Mu'tazz, the 
Dumyat al-Qasr, are only at present existing in manuscript 
copies. ‘The arrangement is, like the Duwal of Dahabi, in 
order of the Muhammadan years, and the substance varies 
considerably in merit, He forgets to niention the dates of 
succession of some of the early caliphs, and has only a few 
‘words for the majestio grandour of the caliph ‘Omar, but has 
1 long account of Uwais 1 personality which I feel 
Tcan safely assert nover existed at all. It is pathetic how 
you have to dig out the real name of some insignificant 
Sufi sheikhs among the crowd of laudatory epithets. ‘The 
history contains, nevertheless, much valuable material, and 
Teannot endorse the judgment of Rawlinson entirely, written 
in his copy of this work now in the British Museum : “Tt is 
certainly not deserving of much attention.” BK 








Zonoastatan Crvmuzarion, By Manroxst Nusservansr 
Duauta. 9X6, xxviii+395 pp. Oxford University 
Press. London: Milford. 

‘Among the signs of the times is the increased interest 
taken by Orientals in the study of their own literature, and 
this remark applies with special force to the small but 
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progressive body of the Parsis of Bombay, who still retain 
the religion founded by Zoroaster, 

‘The author of the present book has studied, and studied 
deeply, the wonderful literature contained in the Avesta, and 
reading his work we note how each subject is dealt with under 
its appropriate heading, so that the render can readily ascer- 
tain the laws of Zoroaster on, for example, the administration 
of justice. In some cases the punishments were cruel and even 
fantastic, the life of a dog being held as sacred as that of man, 
while the murder of a “water-dog” was punished with ten 
thousand stripes, the highest penalty awarded. ‘The author 
does not inform us what a “ water-dog ” is, but it is generally 
believed to be an otter. To take another subject, sanitation 
and public health, Zoroastrians were instructed to be extremely 
clean, to avoid every sort of defilement, and to destroy 
noxious insects, the fly being rightly execrated as the most 
evil “ source of contagion and death ”. 

Pethaps the most interesting chapter is that dealing with 
Pahlavi literature. It is not known when Pahlavi soript was 
first written, and the general opinion is that it dates, at any 
rate, from the period subsequent to the Achwmenian dynasty. 
It is, however, at least possible that the language may prove 
to be considerably older than we now believe it to be. From 
this literature we have the metaphor that the sky encircles 
‘the earth as an egg does a bird. Again, the planets are com- 
pared to brigends, who rob the caravans of its goods, 
depriving the good of gifts and bestowing them on the 
unworthy. This is rather a dark saying. 

Yet again, in view of the love of cattle-breeding, good men 
are referred to as cattle and bad men as wolves ; and, finally, 
an old friend is likened to old wine which improves with age. 

In conclusion, this book has the merit of presenting 
Zoroastrian civilization through well-selected references and 
quotations, but the writer has somewhat lessened its value 
by neglecting to use his critical faculties, and has thereby 
failed to differentiate between legends with some historical 
basis and historical facts. P.M.S 
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Rovat Freperik Usiverstry, Caristianta. PUBtications 
op vue Inpiax Instrrore, I, 1. Tue Aryan Gops oF 
tam Mrtaxt Prope. By Sten Konow. 11} x 9}, 
39 pp. 1921. 

Dr. Sten Konow is a well-known and honoured member of 
our Society, but this is, as far as we are aware, the first 
publication which his university has produced on an Oriental 
subject ; it gives us therefore the greatest: pleasure to weleome 
new collaborator in this ever-fruitful field, the more so since 
the new collaborator reintroduces us to an old friend. 

Dr. Konow’s text is the reference in the treaty between the 
Hittite King Shubbiluliuma and the Mitanian King Mattiuaza, 
to the Mitanian’ gods, ilani Mutra86il dani vruwna- (or Aruna-) 
Wil ilu Indar (or Indara) ilani Nagattianna, 

‘These names were soon identified as being identical with the 
Vedio deities, Mitra, Varuna, Indra, and the Nisatyas, but 
‘the question immediately arises whether these gods appearing 
{in a document dating from the early decades of the fourteenth 
century 3.0, ate the original Aryan deities or specifically 
‘Vedio or Indian deities possessing the characteristics which 
they assumed after the Aryan tribes had reached and settled 
down in India and remodelled their religious and cosmogonio 
ideas in accordance with the conditions which they found there. 
‘Most scholars have adopted the former theory; Dr. Konow 
prefers to follow Professor Jacobi in adopting the latter, and 
states his case very clearly and strongly. 

This is, however, a somewhat retrograde step, for if these 
gods had by this time, so to speak, definitely put on their 
Indian clothes and travelled half-way across Asia, then the 
parting of the Indo-Aryan from the original Aryan tribes and. 
‘the conquest of India by the former must be put back some 

* centuries before 1400 2.0., the conventional date of the Rig- 

‘Veda according to Western views. ‘The general tendency of 

recent years, on the contrary, has been to bring down the 

carlier dates in ancient history. The dates now assigned to 
the earliest periods of Egyptian, Babylonian, Persian, and 
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Cretan history (to mention only few examples) are hundreds, 
and even thousands, of years later than those assigned to the 
same periods a generation ago. 

Moreover, to get from India to Syria they miust almost 
necessarily have passed through Mesopotamia, and, if they 
did, it is curious that they should have left there no traces of 
their passage. 

Prima facie, therefore, the theory is an improbable one, 
especially as it is based on one single passage, and itis sincerely 
to be hoped that Dr. Konow will examine the other passages 
bearing on the question in the Boghaz Keui tablets (for 
instance, the numerical series commencing ekavarlana, ete.) 
and publish another paper on this extraordinarily interesting 
subject. 


LAnanme Anréistamique. By Ion. Gurr. 62x 44, 89 pp. 
Paris: Gouthner, 1921. 

This little book is a xeprint of the text of four lectures, 
delivered to the Egyptian University of Cairo in 1909, entitled 
“The Kingdoms of Southern and Central Arabia before 
Mahomed”, “ The intellectual progress of the Arabs”, “ The 
material progress”, and “The Arabs of the South and 
Abyssinia”. ‘The subject-matter is treated in a pleasant 
style, but the whole is very slight; it might be described as 
a kind of prolegomenon to the study of the poetry of the 
Tahiltyah. 

G. L. M. Cravsox. 


Journat or Burma Reszarcy Soctery. 

‘The issue dated August, 1921, and received a year later, 
includes an entertaining legend of the foundation of the 
Kingdom of Arakan, told by San Shwe Bu. Again it is 
necessary to point out that in a scientific journal the sources 
of the legend should be given. If it is a memory of the 
writer's childhood, that fact itself is worth recording. 
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Saya Shan’s History of Lower Burma is not history, and does 
not relate to Lower Burma but to the upper province, It is 
a collection of well-known legends of the Tagaung and Pagan 
dynasties, treated uncritically and without any reference to 
authorities, Mr. L. F. Taylor gives us a foretaste of his work 
on the coming Linguistic Survey of Burma in a sketch of 
Burmese dialects, of which little is as yet known, Doubtless 
he will take pains to equip himself for the task, the first 
requisite of which is a knowledge of the nature of spoken 
sounds; and it is to be hoped that he will not xepeat the 
statement that “the killed consonants are not really 
pronounced but constitute only modifications of the preceding 
vowel. The consonants referred to (which are final and ¢ 
pronounced without explosion) are really pronounced, and 
cannot be omitted without gross error ; and they in no way 
constitute modifications of the preceding vowel, though un- 
exploded J cannot be used after certain vowels or unexploded ¢ 
after certain others, ‘They are well known to phoneticians, 
and symbols are provided for them in the handbook of the 
Intemational Phonetio Association, 

‘Tho number for December, 1921, contains a most amusing 
Arakanese folk-tale related by San Shwe Bu, and on 
interesting account of Bandula, the famous Burmese general, 
by Major Enriquez. 





R. G. BL 





OBITUARY NOTICE 


Colonel Rivett-Carnac 

Colonel Rivett-Carac always ching to the first part of his 
name, which was, in fact, his real name, his grandfather 
having added the name of Camac on his marriage. ‘The 
family were, in fact, Rivetts, of an old Suffolk stock, and it, 
certainly seems rather hard that he should be denied what 
gave him so much pleasure in order that the modern and 
unfamiliar “Camac” should be fastened on. Let it be 
agreed, therefore, that he was a Rivett, and that the latter 
half of the name was a mere exerescence. Let him have the 
happiness of feeling that he remains Harry Rivett-Carnac, 
‘who successfully resisted to the last the merging of his real 
name, 

In other respects, too, he was known apart from his official 
rank. He was a member of an old Indian family, and might 
‘have been expected to rise on that account to the highest 
position in the old gervice, but no one will pretend that his 
‘actual rise was due to his descent, or was even in corre- 
spondence with his undoubted talent. ‘To the end of his work 
in India he held a second-rate appointment—the opium 
commissionership at Ghazipore, but he held it with complete 
detachment, and was distinguished for things other than his 
official work. He was throughout his life the most generous 
and open-handed of men. He would pick up a broken loafer, 
and nurse him through untold breakdowns, until he left him 
inthe end an established character. That was what made him 
so lovable. With a certain amount of brusquerie he never 
gave up the attempt to help other men. 

Te was the same with everything. At a time when 
volunteering was rather looked down upon, he took up the 
‘cause and stuck to it through much ridicule and abuse until 
he became A.D.C. to the Queen and Commander of the 
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Volunteer Brigade at Delhi, I shall never forget his coming 
to see me in Madir, and having an audience of the Queen 
Regent in his Volunteer uniform, which he informed Her 
Majesty bore a striking resemblance to that of the 
10th Hussars, He saw nothing incongruous in the com- 
parison. ‘The Volunteer uniform was a serious thing in his 
eyes. ‘The uniform of a body of Light Horse which was raised 
to serve the Queen, 

In his archeological pursuits he was equally bold and 
fearless, He took up amongst other things the subject of 
‘cup markings on rocks, and made himself known by his 
researches. 

The fact was that apart from his work he was original in 
all things, but above all original in his generosity. ‘That was 
‘the essence of his character, and by that he will live in the 


hearts of many men whom he befriended. 
HM. D. 





NOTES OF THE QUARTER 
(afoy-Joly, 1998) 
ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
‘The Re, Hon. Lord Chalmers presided at the Anniversary 


Meeting held on th May. ‘The Secretary read the Report 
of Council as follows :- 


Ton Honorary Members have been elected during the 
Session, namely : 








Prof. Breasted. Prof. §. a’ Oldenburg. 
Prof. Finot. Prof, P. Pelliot. 
Prof. Williams Jackson, Prof, Rhodokanakis. 
Prof. von Le Coq. Prof. J. Sarkar. 
Prof. 0. A. Nallino. Pate V. Schell, O.P. 


(These include four Supemumerary Honorary Members 
who were elected in order to mark the Centenary.) 

The Society has lost by death two Honorary Members :— 

Dr. Clermont-Ganneau, of Paris, and Professor Friedrich 
Delitzsch, of Berlin, 

Mr. Legge and Mr. Rylands, Members of Council, have passed. 
away, together with the following twelve Members :— 


Rev. Drew Bate. Sir 0. H. Kesteven. 
Prof. P. Deusen. Dr. J. Lindsay. 
Mr. Didsy. ‘Mr, Lipschatz. 

Me. R. E. Graves, ‘Mr. Malling. 

Dr. Buchanan Gray. Rev. J. Nies. 

Dr. Hitchcock. Major E. B. Soane, 


Onie hundred and one Members have resigned or have other- 
wise ceased under the Rules to be Members of the Society. 





‘During the past Session seventeen Resident Members have 
been elected, namely :— 
Mr. H. F. V. Battle. ‘Mr. H. A. R. Gibb. 
‘Mr. B. P. Denham. Mme. G. de Hainaut-Amand. 


‘Mr. L. ©. French. Lieut.-Col. @. V. Holmes. 
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Mr, J.1. P, Jayasuriya, 

Miss H. B. Karnerup, 

Mr. W. J. E. Lupton, 0.B.E. 
Miss Moadowerott. 

Rev. W. 8, Page. 

Miss B. C. Ridding. 


‘Mr. H. A. Rosskeen. 

Dr. G. Elliot Smith, M.A, 
LL.B, ete. 

Mr. H, Tompler Tivkell 

‘Mr, H. Valvanne. 

Mrs. Winckworth, 


The following ninety-one Non-Resident Members have 


joined the Society :— 
Mr. G. V, Acharya, B.A. 

Mr. B. V. K. Aiyer. 

Mr. ALF. A. Ali 

Syed A. Ali, MLA, 

Mr. L. H, Raj Anand. 

‘Mr. M.M. Ansari, B.A, 
Maulvi Syed N. Ashraf. 

Mr. A. Aziz, Mir Munshi 
Babu 0, Aurora, MA., LL.B. 
Mr. M. M. H. Beg. 

Prof. R. Behari, 

Pandit Shri D. Bhargava. 
Mr. V. Bijoor, B.So, 

Mr. F. W. Buckler, MLA. 

Dr. C. P. Burger. 

Mr. D. Chand, 

‘Mr, T. Chand, B.A., LL.D. 
Dr. H. Chatloy. 


Mr. 8, K. R, Chaudhuri, M.A. 


Mr. 0. 0, Clarke, 

Mr. ‘T. J. Coomeraswami. 

‘Squadron-Leader A. R, 0. 
Cooper. 

‘Ms, Longworth Dames. 

Mr. B. K. Datta, B.S. 

Sir P. Dukes. 

Mr. D. 0. Dutt, 

Mr. S, V. Fitzgerald, 1.08. 

Surgeon-Commander J. A. 
Forrest, RN, 


Rev. Canon W. H. T. 
Gairdner, MLA, 

Mr. U. N. Gaur, 

Miss M. 8. Gladstone. 

Rey. I. H, Gowen, D.D., 
FRGS, 

Mr. R. 8, Gupta, 

Mr. M. L, Sen Gupta, B.A. 

Syed F. H. Hashmi 

Mr. A. T, Holme, 1.08, 

Captain H. N, Hunt. 

‘Mr. 0, Z, Husein, 

Me. ©. Z. Ma, Iamail, 

Mr. 0, Jain, 

Mr. Mf, Jinavijays, 

Mr. N. W, Kathalay, B.A, 

Mr. M. 2, U, Khan, 

Rao Bahadur Sirdar M. V. 
Kibo, M.A. 

Babu K. Kinkar. 

Mr, B, Kirkby. 

Mr. J. Leveon, 

Mr. 8. B. Lucas, 

Sheikh N. Khwaja Sahib 
Mahaldar. 

‘Mr. C. Majumdar. 

Mrs, 0. L’E. Malone. 

Mr. 8. G. Mawson. 

Dr. St, Michaleki-Turienski. 

‘Mrs. H. Mirza. 
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Pandit R. @. Misra, Lord Scone. 
Pandit 8. N. Misra, B.A. ‘Major Frik Seidenfoden. 
Mr. A. R, Mohammed. Mr. ©. G. Seligman, MD., 
Me. C. F. Mohammed, MLA. ERS. 
‘Mr. MG. Muhammad. Mr. E. A. Shah. 
Rev. W. Munn. Pandit R. P. Sharma, 
Pandit D. Nath Shastri, B.A. Pandit R. 0. Sharma, BA, 
Rai Bahadur P. E, Nayude, LLB. 

MLO. Prof. B. D. Sharman, B.A. 
Mr. E, O'Brion-Butler. Raja N. Singha Deo Bahadur. 
Mr. M. K. Pillay. ‘Mr. K. A. Taher. 


Prof, J. Dyneley Prince, Ph.D. Mr, M. A. Talwar, B.A. 
Babu B. Nath Prosad, B.A, Prof. S, Varma. 





Mr. I. Saw Hla Pru. ‘Mr. M. L. Varshanai. 

Maulvi Md. Rehim Shah. Babu B, Bahadur Verma. 
Rai Sahib S. B, Ram. Mr. H. L. Vrati, B.A. 

Mr. T.H. Robinson, M.A.D.D. Rev. J. Webster, 

‘Mr. 8. C. Roy. Mr. L. H. Williams. 

Babu A. C. Sanyal, M.A., BL, Lieut.-Col. Sir A. T. Wilson. 
Babu lH. 8, Saxena, Manlvi M. Ma. Yaqub Khon, 


‘The total number of new members now stands at 109, but 
the members lost to the Society by death, resignation, and 
removal amount to 125. The total of the Society as a whole 
is 955 (last year 971). ‘The new rates of subscription came 
into force in January, 1923. 

Library Subscriptions y 

Three Libraries have ceased to subscribe, but their places 
have been filled by nine new ones. 

Finance 

Letting of Ofices—During the Session all the offices on the 
second floor, save one, have been let. 

‘The Hon. Treasurer's Report shows for 1922 an income of 
£9,136 16s. 9d. and an expenditure of £3,124 0c. 7d., as com- 
pared with the income £3,198 10s. 10d. and expenditure 
£3,219 6s, 8d. during 1921. 

The thanks of the Society are due to the Hon. Solicitor, 
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502 NOTES OP THE QUARTER 


Mr. A. H. Wilson, the Hon. Auditors, Mr. L. C. Hopkins and 
Mr. Perowne, and the official anditors, Messrs. Price, Water- 
house & Co. 

Funds of the Society 

James Forlong Fund.—This Fund is allotted under 
the following heads: Lectures, Bursaries, Research, and 
Publications. 

During the last Session, Council approved that a grant be 
given to publish Primitive Culture of India, by Colonel Hodson, 
and the fund has been expended as follows :-— 

Bursaries, £40; Research, £160; Publications, £50. 

Oriental Translation Fund.—The Table Talk of a Mesopo- 
tamian Judge (translation). Edited from the Paris MS. by 
Professor D. 8. Margoliouth, D.Litt, F.B.A., has been 
published. 

In the Press —HI Asatir, or The Samaritan Apocalypse of 
Moses, by Dr. Gaster, and Tarikh on-Nubah, A History of the 
‘Fungs of Sennar, by Mr. Weld-Blundell. 

Prize Publications Fund.—In the press: Vasubandlu on 
the Fundamental Principles of the Sarvastivadin School of 
Buddhism, by Professor Stcherbatsky. 


Lectures 

‘The following well-attended lectures have been delivered 
during the past Session, most of them illustrated by slides :— 

“The Achwmenian Dynasty,” by Brig.-General Sir Percy 
Sykes. 

“Some Indian Nuns and others,” by Lord Chalmers. 

“A Persian Library,” by Professor E. G. Browne. 

“The Malay Peninsula,” by Mr. C. Otto Blagden. 

“Chinese Idealism in Temple and Bridge,” by Miss G. B. 
Kemp. 

“Arabian Alchemy and Chemistry,” by Mr. Holmyard. 

“ Ancient Egyptian Literature,” by Dr. Blackman. 

“The God Indra and Religious Contests in Ancient India,” 
by Mr. F. B. Pargiter. 
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Gifts Presented to the Society 

Mr. Faulds gave a book of Japanese Pictures of Buddhist 
images and a collection of Japanese drawings, and Mr. Battle 
photos. Mr. Beveridge presented the copies of the Journal 
from 1904-21, a large number of the publications of the 
Bengal Society, and many books on Indian Archeology. 

Miss R. Whinfield has given a number of unbound copies 
of the Lawa’ih of Jami, translated by her uncle, the late 
Mz. E. H. Whinficld ; and Dr. Andréas Nell has helped to 
complete the Society's defective set of the Ceylon Branch 
Journal, while Gems of Chinese Literature has been presented 
by Professor H. A. Giles (Gold Medallist). Madame Gordon 
has sent rubbings of the Nestorian Monument at $i Au Fu in 
Shensi, China, and Wayaku Jado Sombukyd. Also. the 
three books of the Jodo sect translated from Chinese into 
Tapanese, 3rd issue, 1922. 

Hight delegates attended the double Centenary of the 
Société Asiatique de Paris, 10th-13th July, 1922. ‘They 
were as follows :— 

Mr. Weld-Blundell, Dr. Cowley, Dr. Hall, Professor 
Langdon, Dr. Pinches, Professor Rapson, Sir Denison Ross, 
and Dr. Thomas, 

‘Two delegates attended the Fifth International Congress of 
Historical Studies at Brussels, 8th-15th April, 1923. 

They were Professor Raymond Beazley and Mr. Foster. 

Triennial Gold Medal Presentation 

On 4th July the Triennial Gold Medal of the Society 
was awarded by the President to Professor H. A. Giles, 
Professor of Chinese in the University of Cambridge. 
Mr. L. C. Hopkins, Sir Charles Addis, Sir John Jordan, and 
Mr. Choa-Hsin Chu (Chinese Chargé d’Affaires) spoke on this 
occasion. 

Presentation of the Public Schools’ Gold Medal 

On bth December the President awarded the Society's 

Gold Medal for the best essay “on some Indian or other 
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Oriental Subject” to Mr. 8. de Lothinitre, of Eton, and the 
book prize to Mr. 8. K. Noakes, of Merchant Taylor's School. 
The subject of the essay was “Tipu Sultan”. Sir Denison 
Ross and the Rev. Dr. J. A. Nairn, Head Master of Merchant 
Taylor's, spoke on the occasion. 


The Journal 

Owing to the cost of printing, the Journal is limited in size, 
but ithas been decided to increase it to 168 pages during 1923, 
During the Session several valuable articles have been printed, 
many short miscellaneous contributions have been included, 
and a number of books reviewed. So many important papers 
are sent to the Journal that the lack of space is much to be 
regretted. 

Special General Meetings 

Special General Mestings were called on 4th July, 1922, to 
‘amend Rules 102-5, and on 14th March, 1998, to suspend 
temporarily Rule 9. 

Centenary 

This year is the Centenary of the Society, and its celebration 
will be combined with a Mesting of the Entente, the dates 
fixed being 17th-20th July. HLR.H. the Prince of Wales, 
Vice-Patron of the Society, has graciously consented to 
preside at the opening Reception, and there will be a banquet 
and other entertainments, 

A Centenary Volume, giving a suecinct history of the Society 
from 1823-1923, with a list of all the articles and miscellaneous 
notes published in the Journal and an alphabetical List of 
Authors, will be brought out on this occasion. 


Recommendations of the Council 

Under Rule 31, Dr. F. W. Thomas, Dr. H. B. Morse, and 
‘Mr. A. G. Ellis retire from the offices of Hon. Secretary, 
Hon. Treasurer, and Hon. Librarian. ‘The Council recommend 
the re-election of Dr. Thomas and Mr. Ellis, but regret that 
Dr. Morse feels obliged to resign his post on the ground 
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of health. ‘They therefore recommend the election of 
‘Mr. Perowne, who has been so good as to express his willing- 
ness to undertake the duties of Treasurer. 

Last November, Dr. Blackman and Dr. Nicholson’ were 
co-opted on the Council in the place of Mx. Grant Brown and 
the late Mr. Rylands. 

Under Rule 32, Mr. Foster, Professor Mangoliouth, Mr. 
Perowne and Mr. Campbell Thompson retire from the Council, 
who recommend Mr. Enthoven, Mr. Hopkins, Dr. Morse, and 
Professor Rapson to fill their places. 

‘The Council recommend as Hon. Auditors Mrs. Fraser and 
‘Mr. Hopkins, and as Auditors Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co. 

‘Tum Present, in moving the adoption of the report, 
said he hoped it would commend itself to the members. 
Dr. Morse, whose retirement from the Hon. Treasurership they 
greatly regretted, would place before them a pleasant picture 
of the financial position of the Society. They all felt how 
much the Society owed to Dr. Morse for his assiduous attention 
to the financial side of their operations. 

Dr. Morse, in seconding the report, gave an interesting 
survey of the position of the various trust and prize funds, 
and also of the general fund. ‘The outstanding feature of the 
latter in recent years had been the inevitable heavy cost of 
moving to the present premises, which cost altogether close 
‘upon £3,000 and exhausted their accumulated funds. But 
when they compared the present position with that of the 
last pre-war year they would have no cause for discourage- 
ment. In 1913 there were 88 resident and 526 non-resident 
members. Last year they had 98 resident members, 203 
others in the British Isles, and 628 abroad, malting an inereasé 
from a total of 614 to a total of 929. ‘The subscriptions from 
members had risen from £877 to £1,289, but the ratio this 
item bore to total receipts had fallen from 48-2 to 41-1 per 
cent. On the expenditure side, house rent and maintenance 
now absorbed 29-1 per cent, as compared witli 38-1 in 1913. 
Salaries and wages were now 25-9 per cent, as against 20 per 
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cent, The library had advanced from 28 to 4-5 per cent, 
ut they had now provided an assistant librarian who was at 
the disposal of students for finding books in the library. 
The Journal account now absorbed 27-9 per cent, while in 
1918 it accounted for 382 per cent. On the revenue side, 
mention should be made of the generosity of the India Otfice 
in increasing the annual grant from 200 guineas to 300 guinens, 
‘They also received from the Government of Hong Kong £28, 
from the Straits Settlements £20, and from the Federated 
Malay States £40, making altogether a total of £400, or 12-8 
per cent of their receipts. The receipts from the salo of the 
Journal, amounting to 17-8 per cent, were not susceptible 
probably to much expansion, as the libraries which needed 
the Journal were for the most part already subscribers. ‘The 
Journal was the chief attraction for members, and it was 
most important that they should go back to the utmost 
extent circumstances permitted to the quantitative standard 
of pre-war times. In 1913 the Journal comprised 1,118 pages. 
‘The most restricted period was in 1919, when the total was 
580 pages. Last year they advanced to 664 pages. They 
‘must not only maintain, but go beyond this increase, During 
last year the cost per page was reduced by 6 or 7 per cent, and 
it was decided to increase the size of the Journal by a similar 
percentage. 

Sir Epwarp Garr expressed the general regret of members 
at the retirement from the Hon. Treasureship of Dr. Morse, 
to whoee efforts the satisfactory financial position was largely 
due. Those members who had spent many years in India 
‘were gratified to notice the election to honorary membership 
of Professor Jadunath Sarkar, who was a recognized authority 
‘on Mogul history. The honour would be greatly appreciated 
not only by Mr. Sarker, but by other Indian research workers. 
A gratifying feature of the increased membership since the 
war was the growing proportion of Indian members. A 
number of provincial and other research societies had been 
founded in the last few years, and it might have been thought 
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that the effect would be to draw away members from the 
R.AS. But experience had shown an exactly reverse effect. 
The explanation was that the local societies had stimulated 
interest among many Indians in Oriental research and had 
made the work of the Society far better known in India. A 
good deal of encouragement would be given to these young 
societies if a review of their activities was given periodically 
in the pages of the Journal, Tt would also be helpful if mem- 
ders of the R.A.S. contributed occasionally, as Sir George 
Grierson and the late Dr. Vincent Smith had done, to the 
journals of the societies. This friendly help would stimulate 
research and tend to increase their membership. 

Dn, Proms said that the more members they had the 
more they would be able to inorease the size of the Journal, 
and that must be their constant aim. Amid hearty laughter, 
he humorously compared the advantages of membership of 
the Society with “listening-in”, remarking thet the latter 
entertainment had been described as the most unsociable 
form of relaxation. Many people might think that they could 
not afford to devote a subscription to anything so unnecessary: 
as Oriental research, but there were other things just as 
‘unnecessary, and among these he clasced “ listening-in”. 

The report was tmanimously adopted, and on the motion 
of Lady Holmwooa and Colonel Phillott the recommendations 
of the Council as to the election of honorary officers and 
members of Council were adopted. 

‘Tue Preswenr said that the year under review at that 
meeting closed the first century of the Society's life, but a 
survey of the achievements of the past hundred years would 
more fittingly come at the Centenary celebrations in July ; so 
he would restrict himself to indicating in outline some aspects 
of their activities in the octave covering the war and the 
scarcely less devastating years of peace which had followed. 
The Society had not only weathered the storm, but might 
congratulate itself on having made fruitful progress in enlarg- 
ing the bounds of Oriental knowledge, and he wished par- 
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ticularly to indicate in this connexion the work of their officers 
and members of the Council. The luminous survey of the 
field which followed began with reference to the contributions 
made to Sinology of late by their Gold Medallist, Professor 
Giles, and by Professor Parker, Dr. Morse, Mr. Perceval Yetts, 
and Mr. Hopkins, ‘Their Vice-President, Sir Henry Howorth 
(happily recovered from a serious illness in the past winter), 
twas preparing a new and much amplified edition of his great 
History of the Mongols, long since out of print. 

‘After remarking that they hailed with enthusiasm the ever- 
growing work being carried on by Sir Denison Ross at the 
School of Oriental Studies, the President congratulated 
Sir George Grierson on the completion of the 11th volume of 
his great Linguistic Survey of India. ‘They looked forward 
wistfully to the arrival of the second of the six volumes of the 
Cambridge History of India, which was under the editorship 
of a member of their Council, Professor Rapson, who had 
among his contributors Dr. Thomas and Dr. Barnett. 

Mr. Pargiter had brought out his Ancient Indian Historical 
‘Tradition, in which he sought to establish synchronism in the 
legendary history of India. ‘The particular thanks of the 
Society were due to Mr. Pargiter for the great pains he had 
taken in compiling their Centenary volume. The works of 
Professor Macdonell, Mrs. Rhys Davids, Sir Charles Eliot, 
‘and Sir Aurel Stein were briefly noted, together with those 
of Mr. Dames and Professor Keith. 

In Semitic studies it was reassuring to find the Eneyclo- 
peodia of Islam resuming after the war its march to completion. 
‘The work of the late Sir Charles Lyall, Mr. Macartney, 
Professor Browne, and Dr. Nicholson in Arabic and Persian 
fields was mentioned. Dr. Gaster was congratulated on his 
Hebraic researches, and reference was made to the work of 
Mer. and Mrs. Beveridge and to the appearance of Professor 
Margoliouth’s translation of Table-Talk of a Mesopotamian 
Judge. Tn Egypt, in addition to the great discovery of King 
Tutankh-amen’s tomb, good work had been done by 
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Dr. Flinders Petrie, and Messrs. Gardiner, Weigall and 
Blackman. Dr. Hali, Professor Langdon, and Mr. Campbell 
Thompson had contributed to the first volume of the 
Cambridge Ancient History. 

While great difficulties had heen imposed on the Society's 

activities by the war, there was a silver lining to the cloud, for 
the new political conditions in Mesopotamia and Palestine 
‘were now markedly favourable to archiological undertakings 
ona large and comprehensive scale. A great scheme, framed 
by the foremost archeologists of the country, was afoot to 
establish in Jerusalem an archseological school which, as time 
went on would, it was hoped, extend its operations to the Tigris 
Valley. Meantime, important excavations were going on in 
‘Mesopotamia and furnished evidence of the great migration 
westward in pre-historic ages. At first, archmology of the 
Near East was rudely disturbed, for many archwologists 
volunteered for active service. Fortunately, however, many 
of these volunteers were able to use their special know- 
ledge to good effect. They might well hope that bright 
future lay before workers in the Near Eastern field, and that 
their fruitful labours with spade and pen, whether on the site 
of Babylon or of Ur of the Chaldees or in Egypt, might enrich 
their knowledge by rediscovering forgotten civilizations and 
by illuminating the dim origins of European civilization which 
derives from them. 
* From this breathless scamper over many fields, it would 
seem that in the domain of Oriental Science, in spite of the 
‘war, there had been progress—unequal it was true, but every- 
where progress. They were amply justified in looking forward 
with confident hope to further progress in the years im- 
mediately ahead as they entered on the second century of 
‘the life and work of the Society. Success must continue 
to rest on sound scholarship and on that helpful spirit of 
goodwill and co-operation which united their officers, Council, 
and staff. 
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The Secretary will be obliged if any member could supply 
the addresses of the following -— 


Nox-reswent Compounpers 
Mr. J. Forgues. 

Lieut -Col. Dempster Heming. 

‘Mr. C. H. Lepper. 

Mr. Purshotam Vishram Mawjee. 
Pandit Mohanlal Visnulal. 

‘Mr. H. EB, Phya Rajanattayanuhar, 
Me. Iyengar B. Ramasvami. 

Mr. C. Rustomji. 


Onpovary Mewnns 
Mr. 8. M. Brown, D.F.C. 
Rey. E. Osborn Martin. 
Lieut. W. R. Patterson. 

Mr. K. N. Sitaram, B.A. 
‘Mrs. K. Satthianadhan, M.A. 
Mr. V. V. Vadnerkar. 


‘The following were elected at the General Meeting in June:— 
Babu D. C. Dutta, M.A. 
Shams-ul-’Ulama Dr. M. H. Hosain, Ph.D. 
Mr. Wasiullah Khan. 
Mr. J. H. M. Moorhead. 
‘Mr. Brij Mohan Sharma, B.Sc., M.A. 


On 19th June Major Owen Rutter read a paper on British 
North Borneo, of which this is the summary :— 

Forty-five years ago North Borneo, then a tropical wilder- 
ness inhabited by pirates and headhunters, was acquired 
from the native Sultans by a handful of pioneers, at the 
suggestion of a Scots engineer from Glasgow. Since that 
day, under the administration of the British North Borneo 
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Chartered Company, the country has been transformed. 
‘The natives live peaceful lives as fishermen or farmers ; the 
Company safeguards their interests and respects their customs, 
‘the most interesting of the latter being the worship of sacred. 
jars, which are tended by aged priestesses with elaborate 
ceremonial. ‘The hill country has been opened up by means of 
bridle paths ; rubber, tobacco, and coconut estates have been 
made; there are over 100 miles of railway, and although the 
country has suffered in the past from the lack of roads, these 
are in the making now. ‘The climate is healthy, and living not 
expensive, yet only one per cent of the territory, the size of 
Ireland, has so far been developed. 





PRESENTATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO 
THE LIBRARY 


+ Books 


Aiket, A., On the poetry of Matthew Amola, Robert Browning, 
‘and Rabindranath Tagore. University Extension Lectures, 


Calcutta, 1921. ‘From Publishers. 
Alka. Wissens. Wien. Anzeiger, 1922, No. 1-27. Wien, 1923. 

From Publishers, 

Archwological Dept, Jammu and Kashmir State, Annual 

Report, 1919. From Superintendent. 

Bhanu Rai, C., Narasinha-Nayana, Narsinghpur, 1922. 

‘From Author. 
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The following Report of the Committee on 
Transliteration, appointed by the Council of 
the Royal Asiatic Society on 17th January, 
1922, was adopted by the Council at its 
meeting held on 8th May, 1923, and is 
published for general information. 


As sanctioned by the Council, the Committee's recom- 
mendation that its report should be circulated for 
criticisms to selected Oriental scholars in this country, 
has been carried out. Replies have been received from 
Mz, W. Doderet, Mr. R, Guest, The Rev, Professor 
A. Guillaume, Colonel D. ©. Phillott, Professor E, J. 
Rapson, Mr, C, A, Storey, and Professor R, L, Turner. 

A meeting of the Committeo was held on the 20th 
February, 1928. ‘There were present 

Sir George A, Grierson, K.C.LE. 
. F. W, Thomas, 








in the Chair. 









Dr. 't 
All those gentlemen who had offered criticisms on the 
preliminary report had been invited to attend, and of 
these there were also present : 
Mr, W. Doderet, 
Colonel D. O. Phillott, and 
Professor R. L, Turner, k 
‘The Committee carefully considered the criticisms 
received, and accepted several of the suggestions made in 
them, On the other hand, it was unable to adopt certain 
other suggestions, as these referred to the Geneva system 
of transliteration which the Committee had no authority 
to alter. 
‘The Committee now agrees unanimously in submitting 
the following revised and final report -— 
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This Committee was formed in consequence of a letter 
received from a member of the Society pointing out 
certain discrepancies in the system of transliteration 
published in the Society's Jowrnal. 

We observe that this system is not laid down as to 
be used compulsorily in all articles published in the 
Journal, and we recognize the fact that, in minor 
particulars, many writers in the Jowrnal habitually depart 
from it, By the Resolution of Council dated October, 
1896, the Council docs not do more than “earnestly 
veeomnend its adoption (so far as is possible) by all 
in this country engaged in Oriental studies, ‘that the 
very great benefit of a uniform system’ may be gradually 
obtained ”, 

‘This system is almost identical with that approved of 
by the INrERNatiovAL ORIENTAL CoNGness held at 
Geneva in 1894, Where the system of the Royal Asiatic 
Society has departed from the Geneva system it has been 
either in very insignificant alterations in diacritical 
marks, or in the addition of characters which may be 
optionally substituted for those approved of at Geneva, 
In the latter case the Geneva forms were also retained, so 
that in‘certain cases there were two or more alternative 
methods of representing an Oriental character in Roman 
letters. 

‘We ave of opinion that in any revised system the same 
principle should be followed,—namely, that, for the sake 
of uniformity with the systems employed in other 
countries, the Geneva system sbould be retained in its 
entirety ; but that, as in some cases particular Geneva 
characters are not in general use in this country or in 
India, optional forms should also, as hitherto in certain 
eases, be admitted, s0 as to adapt the Society’s system more 
nearly to the requirements of Indian and English scholars. 
The necessity for the admission of these optional 
characters to our system will be apparent when it is 
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recognized that types for some of the Geneva characters 
ave found in only one or two presses in this country and 
not at all in India, Furthermore, in the modern Indo- 
Aryan vernaculars certain signs in the Roman alphabet 
have long been established, are found in most good presses, 
and can hardly be changed without causing considerable 
expense, great inconvenience, and great opposition. 
Having arisen independently, these last-named characters 
oceasionally clash with those fixed at Geneva for 
Sanskrit and Arabic, and to avoid this it has been 
found necessary to add a few optional characters to the 
Geneva list. 

While allowing most of the optional signs in the 
existing list to stand, we have found ourselves unable to 
recommend that all of them should be retained. Some of 
these have fallen into almost. complete disuse, and one or 
two are signs to the use of which, for one reason or 
another, we are unable to assent. On the other hand, we 
have provided some new optional signs which will, we 
hope, be found acceptable to scholars and which will not 
give rise to difficulties in printing. In the suggestion 
‘of these new signs we have borne in mind the recom- 
mondation made to the Geneva Congress by our Society * 
that we should prefer characters of such a kind that, 
when the diseritical marks are either necessarily or 
inadvertently omitted, “1a prononciation n’en soit pas trop 
déGgurée pour des oreilles européennes.” 

In the following tables we give in each case two 
coluinns of transliteration, ‘The first of these gives the 
transliteration as approved of ab the Geneva Congress. 
‘These, as before, in the interests of uniformity we recom- 
mend for adoption asa whole, In the second column ave 
shown those optional signs which we recommend for 
adoption by those seholars who for any reason are unable 
to employ the signs recommended at Geneva, 








+ See page 12 of the Congress Report. 
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SANSKRIT AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 


Geneva, 8% 
nrantivertiion, 


a 
a 


mended 
etenon 





aw 
. ka 
F: kha 
els vay coil 
. . . ghe 
fiw 

; ca cha 
‘ . cw ehh? 

ja 
. Sha 
oh ee ne 
te 
tha 
i es da 
rs . dha 
na 
ta 
« ‘ ‘ tha 
"tn modern Indian languages only. 


AAANAUNN ENR AAAAANAARHORAMLADANN A 4 
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(Anvusvdra) 
(Anunaisika) 

+ (visurga) . 

x. (jilwdmiatiya) 
& (upadhmaniya) 
$ (wvagraha) 
Udatta 

Svurita 
Anudatta 


ere ee eee 





tha 


options. 


AppITionaL, FoR MopeRn VERNACULARS 


3 
z 


amas. JULY 1928. 


ya 
ha, 


529 
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Where, as happens in some modern languages, the 
inherent a of a consonant is not sounded, it need not be 
written in transliteration, ‘Thus Hindi aat karta (not 
hurata), making ; aa kal (not kala), to-morrow. 

As usual, in the above, the fact that a vowel is long 
is indicated Ly a macron, asin dsit, We have earvied this 
further even than in the Geneva system, in which the 
vowel % is indicated by {, ‘fo this we have added | 
as an optional substitute, We also note that, when w lovg 
vowel is the result of erasis, some scholars (e.g. Professor 
Monier Williams in his Sanskrit Dictionary) prefer to 
indicate the length by a civeumflex, as in whktudpagacchuti, 
We recommend thut this also be allowed as an optional 
method of indicating length under such cireumstances, 
It is true that this will lash with the samo mark when 
used to indicate the evarite accent, but we think that 
the class of scholars who would use the cireunflex as 
suggested would be competent to prevent confusion 
onsuing from the double use of the sign, 

For the r- and vowels we suggest a circle, instead of 
a dot, below the letter as an optional diaeritical mark, 
‘Phis device has Jong been used by some scholars (e.g. hy 
Professor Brugimann in his comparative grammiar), and is 
necessary in dealing with the modern Indian vernaculars, 
in which » with a dot has an altogether different value as 
4 Yery common consonant. For instance, if we trans- 
literate the Hindi % according to the Geneva system, we 
should have to write dprh, in which the first 7 represents 
the r-vowel, and the second p (aspirated) represents the 
commonly occurring cerebral consonant. ‘Yo avoid this 
confusion, we suggest the optional substitution of a circle 
for the dot in order to indicate the vowel sounds, so that 
it would be possible to transliterate ¥e by dryh. 

In Prakrit and in the modern Indian languages 
and o may each be either long or short, and in some 
cases provision is made for this in the modern alphabets, 
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while the Sanskrit convention is that they ave always 
long. ‘The Geneva system suggests the pairs &¢; 3,0 
for Sanskrit and Prakrit to indicate the short and 
the long forms respectively of these vowels, but for 
the modern vernaculars it suggests that & and 6 should 
be employed for the long vowels. We suggest a uniform 
optional system, in which the short vowels, as in other 
cases, would have no mark, and the Jong vowels would be 
marked with a maeron, Such would, for example, be 
necessary for Sanskrit in a work comparing Sanskrit with 
the modern vernaculars, In dealing with languages in 
which there can be no doubt as to the quantities of these 
vowels the option, of course, need not be exercised, and, if 
the occurrence of shorb ¢ or short o is altogether 
exceptional, there can be no objection in that caso to 
indicating them by % and 3 respectively. As examples of 
these vowels in the modern vernaculars, we may quote - 
the Hindi betiya or belt, @ daughter, and ghoriyd or 
ghort, a mare. 

‘As we have given { as an optional transliteration of the 
Lvowel, wo are able to give } as an optional trans- 
litoration of the cerebral 6, which is, on the face of it, 
more appropriate than the Geneva £ (or, im Pali, 1). In 
other words, we have made the Pali sign optional for all: 
languages. : 

‘The sign ~, a tilde, has long been used by scholars 
to represent anunasika and anusvdra and nan-i- 
ghwnna—when these stand for nasal vowel—in Prakevit, 
amd in the modern yernaculars, ‘Thus % @, WY 4, and 
s0 on, We see no reason why whnt is now an almost 
universal practice should not be permitted as an 
optional use. 
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ARABIC AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 






Genera ign recomménded at 
. ‘raneron, cpnona subntaen, 
\ ab beginning of word omit; Hamza or» 

hamza elsewhere? 


b 
t 

{i permissible th 
J: permissible &t 





permissible gh 


Ye 

ae 

ey 

t 

cb 

€ he permissible ki 
ood 

Sd: permissible dh 

. Jd * 

oy Lie 

wos 
2 gt permissible ah 
ve 

vid 

bof org? 

Boog org? , 
tenet 

& 

3 

3 
o 





+ Although allowed by the Geneva sy 
use of dj for in England or odin ; nor for modern Indian languages 
should ly be tranaliterated by ¢or|s by ¢, a8 these signs are there em 
ployed for other purposes. 


“a 





tem, we do not recommend the 
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ae onto 
t 
fr o™ 
eet 
yw » 
a ok 
tho- tor hi) 
oY 


vowels ~a, i, > u 
lengthened \" 4, 45% J? a 
[ = Alifvicmaggtira may 
be represented 
by 4] 
diphthongs of ay and saw ai and 5 aw 
¢ and o may be used in place 
of Gand @ 
also éand 6 in Indian dialects, 
iand d in Turkish—J of 
article J to be always 
Also in India will be recognized ‘The same are also 
4 for ws, ¢ for J, and ¢ — optionally allowed 
for 3. for Persian 








[We recommend that, in the last paragraph, after the 
words “in India” there should be added between square 
brackets the words “and in  transliterating Indian 
dialects”. ‘This is probably what was intended, but, as 
it stands, the wording is not clear.] 


[wasla - 7 
A final silent / need not be transliterated —thus sj 


banda (not bandal). When pronouneed, it should be 
written,—thus oS gunah. 
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ADDITIONAL LETTERS 
Genera, Options 

Persian, Hindt, [Urda), and Pashto, 

? 

3 permissible oh, 

g: permissible zh 

g 

‘Turkish letters, 


Qua t 


GF when pronounced as y, 
is pormitted 
ot 
Hinds, (Urda), and Pashto. 
tow + 
Sor 9 @ 
Je ae at 
[L (ntr-i-ghunna) ~~ ag in the case of the 
Nagari anundsika.] 


Pashto letters. 
t “ 8 
"s g zh (acoording to dialect) 
9 . : 
iw kak sh or kh (according to 
dialect) 
Ceore, - dz or &) 


Wo have added one new sign which is required for 
Hindi, Urda, and Pashto, but which is not mentioned in 
the Geneva list. Also, for Pashts alone, we have added 
optional signs, viz. & and , for the two sounds of the 
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letter e It should be noted that this letter has two 
distinct” sounds, one resembling ts and the other re- 
sombling dé, and in dictionaries is given twice over—once 
before < and once before j,as if the sign represented two 
different letters. When it has the ds-sound, it sometimes 
appears in manuscripts as g, and is thus distinguished 
from the character with the &-sound, We have accepted 
these facts, and have put the character twiee in our list, 
cach time with a different transliteration. 

‘The Pashto letter Gy has two sounds, In the south- 
wost dialect it has a sound something like that of (, and 
in the north-east its sound is more like that of ¢. ‘The 
Geneva list attempts to show both these sounds by the 
compound letter ksh. We think that it is more simple to 
acknowledge the dialectic difference and to give a double 
transliteration, one form to be employed for one dialect 
and the other for the other, This is the method 
employed in the Linguistic Survey of India, Exactly 
similar remarks apply to the south-western prommeiation 
(zh) au tho novth-oastern pronunciation (9) of thelettar y. 
Here the Geneva list indicates only the pronuneia- 
tion as g. We have therefore added i as an optional 
form. ‘This also is the sign adopted in the Linguistic 
Survey. 

In other respects we accept the Geneva transliteration 
of the Arabic alphabet. We remark, however, that the 
nmnerous letters with a subseribed . (4b, dg, ,@ and g) 
do not appear to have been widely adopted, and in this 
country and in India they would certainly give rise to 
difficulties in printing. We have therefore in each case 
eon careful to see that an optional form is available, 
For ¢, 4, ¢, and g some scholars employ the Greek letters 
6, x 8 and y respectively, and for ¢, ¢, and ¢ the signs 
4 é and & respectively. Our only reason for not recom- 
mending them is that they too will cause difficulties in 
printing. 
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Finally, whatever scheme is adopted, we recommend 
that, great care be taken to see that it is acenrately 
printed in our Journal. Our present schemo, as published 
in the Journal, contains several unfortunate misprints, 

GroncE A. Gnienson. 
M. Gasren, 

A. G, Ents, 

1, Grauame Barney. 
F. W. 'THowas. 

D. S. Mangoriourn, 
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The Agni-Purana and Bhoja 


By SUSHIL KUMAR DE, M.A, D-Lare, (London), Premeband 
Roychand Research Student and Lecturer, Cleutta University, 
T[VHE school of opinion, represented in Poetics by the 

alarnkra-portion of the Agni-purdya apparently follows 
a tradition which departs in many respects from the orthodox 
systems, and which is further developed in later literature 
by Bhoja in his Sarasvati-kaythddharana, 

‘We need not discuss here the date of the apocryphal and 
ambitiously oyclopmdic Agni-purdna; but it is necessary 
for our purpose to settle approximately, if wo can, the date 
‘of the alaakira-chapters of this work, with which we are 
directly concerned. That this part of the purdna is chiefly 
tion, in a somewhat eclectic fashion, by a writer who 
was himself no theorist but who wanted to collect together 
and present a workable epitome, conforming in essentials 
to the teachings ‘of no particular orthodox school, but 
gathering its materials from all sources, is apparent not only 
from its independent but somewhat loosely joined and 
uncritical treatment, but also from the presence of verses 
culled from Bharata, Bhimaha, Dandin, and probably from 
other unknown old writers! Bharata is cited by name in 

1 has the verse abhidheyena sambendiat (Agni, $4, 11, 0 Bibl. Ind), 
which is also ited anonymously by Mammata (Sabda-yepara-pariaye, 
1p. 8) and in the Kénadhens on Vimana, iv, 8, 8, is atsibuted to one 
Bhartmitsa by Mukula (4Ddidhorti-mairia, p. YD, 

‘RAs, OCFOBER 1028. 6 
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Agni, 339, 6 ; and a large part of the Agni-purana’s treatment 
of natya, nytya, and abkinaya follows Bharata’s exposition, 
even to literal copying and paraphrase of some of the latter's 
well-known verses. ‘Thus Agni, 898, 12 = Nalya-éastra, 
ed, Grosset, vi, 36 ; Agni, 398, 7-8 = Natya-sastra, vi, 39, ete, 
‘The definitions of poetry (Agni. 336, 6) and of poctic figure 
(Agni, 341, 17) axe copied literally from Dandin, i, 10, and 
ii, 1, respectively. Cf. also Agni, 836, 13 = Dandin, i, 29 ; 
Agni, 336, 23, 25, 26 = Dandin, i, 12, 15, 17, ete. It is 
needless to cite any more instances, for this will be enough 
‘o indicate that these chapters of the Purdya wore in all 
probability later than Dandin, and therefore enable us to 
fix one terminus of its date at the first half of the eighth 
century A.D ‘The other terminus is given by the citation 
of Agni. 838, 10-11, by Anandavardhana (p. 222), who 
flourished in the middle of the ninth century, Wo cannot 
draw any definite conclusion from the Agni-purdina’s 
omission of all references to Vimana or his theory, 
although Rudrafa’s idea of vakrdkei (ji, 14-16), of which 
there is no trace in Bhimaha, Dandin, Udbhata, or 
‘Vimana, is apparently accepted with a slight modification 
(41, 88). On the other hand, the Agni-puriina is not cited 
‘ag an authority in the sphere of Pootios (if we except Bhoja’s 
amonymous appropriation) until we come to the time of 
‘Viévanitha. But what is said above will justify us, in the 
absence of other evidences, in placing the alarhkdra-portion 
of the Agni-purdva roughly in the beginning of the ninth 
contury. a 

Tho date of Bhoja, the reputed author of the Sarasvatt- 
apthdbharana is much easier to settle. Bhoja is often cited 
in later literature as Bhojardja, and not infrequently with 
the simple designation of rdjan, which seems to mark him 
out par excellence, just as the term muni in later authors 











+ On the date of Dandi, soo my History of Sanskrit Poetics (1028), voli, 
pp. 69-70, Tho reader will also find there a detailed discussion of tho 
ates of the Agni-purdna and Bhoja at pp. 102-4, 144-47, 
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invariably refers to Bharata. This has led to his usual 
identification with the Paramfra king Bhoja of Dhiri ; 
and there are indications in the text itself which would 
make our author contemporaneous with this king and thus 
justify the identification. ‘The earliest writer on Poetics 
who quotes Bhoja as an authority appears to be Hemacandra 
(p. 295 Comm.), who flourished in the first half of the twelfth 
century ; while Vardhamfna, who, however, did not write 
till A.D. 1140, mentions Bhoja in the second verse of his 
Gana-ratna-mahddadhi, the ortti of which explains that this 
Bhoja was the author of the Sarasvati-kanghddharana, ‘That 
Bhoja was already a widely recognized writer in the middle 
of the thirteenth century is clear from the fact that Jalhana, 
who lived in the time of Krsna of Devagiri (abouta.n.1247-60), 
gives profuse quotations from Bhoja in his anthology. 
Bhoja himself quotes pretty extensively but anonymously 
from earlier writers on Poetics, including Bharata, Bhimaha, 
Dandin, Vimana, Rudrata, and the Dhvanydloka. ‘The 
latest writer he quotes seems to be Rijasekharat whose date 
is the end of the ninth and the beginning of the tenth century. 
There is also a reference in one verse (ed. Borooah, 1884, 
p. 22) to Mufija, apparently Mutja Vakpati-rja, his uncle 
and one of his predecessors on the throne of the Paramara 
dynasty of Milava, Col. Jacob is inaccurate and misleading 
in putting down the name of Nami-sidhu, who did not write 
his commentary on Rudrata till .n. 1069, in the list of authors 
quoted by Bhoja; for the verses in question, though found 
in Nami’s commentary, aro not Nami’s own, but quoted 
by him from previous authors. For instance, the verse 
yarn padmdsandsina (p. 15), given as one of thé cases where 
Bhoja quotes Nami, is found no doubt in Nami on xi, 24, 
Dut it is really o quotation, along with several other verses 
in the same context, by Nami himself from Bhimaha, ii, 55. 











snd Sten Konow’s edition of 


+ Seo Tacob, in JRAS. 1807, pp. 204 f 
‘quotations by Bhoje from 


the Karptra-maijart, pp. 108 ft, for all 
Rijaiekhara, 
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Similarly the two verses sa marutdkampitd and sa pitavasah, 
‘quoted by Bhimaha himself (ji, 41 and 58) from some previous 
authors (one of whose names is given as Ramasarman), 
‘occur in Bhoja, pp. 43 and 44, but they are also quoted by 
Nami in the same context, ‘There is no reason to suppose 
that Bhoja took these verses from Nami’s commentary 
instead of going directly to Bhimaha; on the other hand, 
Bhoja elsewhere quotes Bhimaha directly several times 
(c.g. akrosanndhvayan, p. 144=Bhimaha, ii, 945 kiduka- 
yapadesena, p, 226-7 = Bhimaha, ii, 92 = Subhditdvals, 
No. 1645, attributed to Bhimaha).. The limits, therefore, given 
by Bhoja’s quotations from Rajasekhara on the one hand, 
and Hemacandza’s citation of Bhoja himself on the other, 
would place our author approximately in the period between 
the beginning of the eleventh and the beginning of the 
‘twelfth century; and as this date fits in quite easily with 
the date of the Paramira Bhoja of Dhiri, who is assigned 
to the first half of the eleventh century, it may not be wrong 
to identify the two Bhojarijas. 

Taking the alarkava-seotion of the Agni-purdna and the 
Sarasvati-kanthdbharana side by side, one is struck at once 
by some fundamental characteristics which are common 
to both. ‘The most peculiar feature of the Agni-purdna 
theory is the absence of the doctrine of dhvani, although 
the concept of dhoani is included casually, after the manner 
‘of ancient authors, in the figure aksepa (sa akyepo dhvanih 
aye ca dhvanind vyajyate yata}, 344, 14). ‘The word dhvani is 
also used in the opening verse (336, 1= Bhoja i, 1), which says 
generally that speech consists of dhvani,varna, pada, and vikya 
(dwanir varndh padarn vakyam ityetad vitrmayam matam) ; 
but apparently this alludes to the grammatical word which 
reveals the sphofa, and which is indicated by the same term 
in the Vakyapadiya, ‘The work, however, recognizes abhidhd 
and laksand, the ideas of which were already elaborated 
by philosophers and philosophical grammarians. At the 
same time, apart from obvious borrowings or copyings from 
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Bharata, Bhimaha, and’Dandin, this work cannot be taken 
as substantially following the views of any one of the schools 
represented by these names. 

‘There is no doubt that in one verse, which is conveniently 
cited by Visvanitha in support of his own extreme view, 
the Agni-purana speaks of rasa as the “ soul” of poesy in 
contrast with mere verbal ingenuity (wg-vaidagdhya-pradhine 
pi rasa evdtra jivitam, 336, 93), and devotes somewhat 
lengthy chapters to the description, after Bharata, of the 
‘rasas and bhdvas ; yet there is nowhere any central theory 
of rasa or any elaboration of a system of Poetics on its basis. 
As to the origin of rasa, it propounds a peculiar view that 
from infinite bliss (Gnanda) proceeds self-consciousmess 
(alarnkdra), from self-consciousness proceeds conceit (abhi- 
‘mdna), from conceit pleasure (rati), of which dagira (love), 
agya (laughter), and other rasas are modifications (338, 2-4). 
It admits with Bharata four fundamental rasas, from which 
are derived five others. Although partiality is thus shown 
to rasa in poetry and drama, the Agni-purina cannot be 
relegated entirely to the Rasa School ; for it does not make 
any attempts to correlate with this central principle the other 
factors of poetry, viz. riti, guna, and alarhkira, which are 
also recognized as of great, if not of equal, importance. One 
fact, however, worth noticing in connexion is that although 
the Agni-purdna recognizes nine rasas, adding Santa to the 
orthodox eight, it extols and gives prominence to érigara, 
a trait which is unique and which is further developed by 
Bhoja, who, a8 we shall see presently, accepts no other rasa 
than éragara in his Spigdra-prakiéa and gives almost 
exclusive attention to this important rasa in his Sarasvafi- 
kanthabharana, 

On the other hand, although treatment is accorded to riti 
(ch. 839) and guna (ch. 345), the Agni-purdna does not 
follow the tenets of the Riti School, as represented by Dandin 
and Vamana, Dandin classifies riti, which he calls marga, 
into two extreme types, Vaidarbhi and Gaudi, to which 
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‘Vamana adds Paficili as an intermediate type; but the 
classification, according to both, depends upon the presence 
or absence of certain fixed excellences of diction, known as 
gunas, To this enumeration Rudrata adds Lati, but by 
iti he means a definite arrangement of sentences with 
reference to the use of compound words of variable length. 
The Agni-purina accepts this four-fold classification, but 
the distinction is supposed to lie not only in the length or 
shortness of compound words, but also in the qualities of 
softness or smoothness, as well as in the prominence or 
otherwise of metaphorical expression (wpacdra). ‘The gunas, 
again, are regarded as fundamental characteristics both by 
Dandin (i, 42) and Vamana (i, 2, 6-8), who take them as 
forming the essence of rii, and distinguish them carefully 
fiom alarhkéras, which, in Vimana’s opinion, are merely 
accidental chazacteristios enhancing the charm of poetry 
already brought out by the gunas:+ ‘The Agni-puriina, however, , 
defines the gunas, which axe nowhere connected directly with 
‘iti, simply as those characteristics which reflect great beauty 
on poetry (yah Ranye mahation chayam anugyhndtyasau 
guna, 345, 3), definition which hardly distinguishes them 
from alarnkiiras, the definition of which is here almost the 
same, kavya-dobhakariin dharmén alainkaran pracaksate (341, 
17), and is, strangely enough, merely copied uncritically 
from Daydin, ii, 1. The classification of guyas themselves, 
again, in this work is peculiar to itself. Ordinarily, the 
gunas axe classified as either dabda-gunas or artha-gunas, 
and this procedure is sanctioned by Vimana, The Agni- 





4-Vamana THT, 1, 1-2, although in I, 1, 2 ho usos tho term alankara in 
‘the broad senso of beanty’” in a composition. Strictly speaking, Dat 
oes not appear to make a fundamental theoretic distinction bot 
guna and alaitkava as such, to which tho term alankara or alamkriya is 
indiscriminately applied, He implies, howover, in ii, 8 (with commentary 
thereon) that a poetic Sgure (or alankdra properly so-called by other 
writers) is an alantdra or embellishment common to both the Vaidarbha 
and Gouda margas; but a guna is an alankra belonging exclusively to the 
Vaidarbha, But Dandin defines and treats them separately in a manner 
‘which foreshadows the rigid theoretic diferentiation implied by Vamana. 
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purdna brings in finer distinctions (845, 8). The gunas 
are here said to be of two kinds, specific (vaisegika) and general 
(samanya), the former apparently confining itself to any 
specific part or feature of a composition, the latter existing 
as common. to its several component parts. The sdmdnya 
guna, again, in its tun is classified into three subdivisions, 
according as it appertains to éabda, artha, ox both ; the Agni- 
‘purdna admitting for the first time, so far as we know, this 
three-fold classification, An altogether different scheme 
of enumeration of these guyas then follows. Vémana 
mentions in all ten gunas, viz. ojas, prasiida, Sepa, samata, 
samadhi, médhurya, saukumdrya, udarata, artha-vyakti, and 
‘inti, making each of these « éabda-guna as well as an artha- 
guna. ‘The éabda-gunas, according to the Agni-purdina, 
areseven in number, viz, sega, alitya, gémbitrya, saukumérya, 
uddrata, satyd, and yaugikt ; the artha-gunas axe six, viz. 
madhurya, sarnvidhina, Komalatva, wudératas (2), praudhi, 
and sdmayikata; the Sabdértha-gunas are again, six, viz. 
prasida, saubhigya, yatha-sarhkhya, prasastald, pitka, and 
raga. The characteristics of some of these gunas are not 
very clearly marked, and in gunas like saiwidkdna and 
yathisamnkhya axe included ideas which are credited by 
other writers to the alamkiras. Tt is curious, also, that 
although not enumerated as such, Dandin's ojas is reproduced 
(845, 10=Dandin i, 80) in the course of the definition of 
individual Sabda-gunas. 

In the same way, it can be easily shown that the influence 
of the Alarhkiira School, as represented by Bhimaha and 
Uabhata, is not very marked in this work. ‘The éabddlarh- 
Tkéras are, with some modification, developed, no doubt, 
on the general lines of Dandin’s treatment, but the arthdlarh- 
Iaras do not strictly conform to the orthodox classifitation 
or definition, The Agni-purdna gives eight varieties of the 
latter, viz. svarizpa (or svabhiva), sidréya, ulpreksa, atisaya, 
vibhdvand, virodha, helu, and sama (348, 2-3), the figures 
upamd, ritpaka, sahokti, and arthdntara-nyasa being included 
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soparately under sddyéya (343, 5), and the eighteen kinds of 
upamd embracing most of Dandin’s numerous sub-varieties 
of that figure (343, 9 ff.). The Agni-purdna is also one of 
‘the earliest known works which add a separate chapter 
con the ubhaydlarnkdras (not recognized by earlier writers), 
including six varieties, viz, prasasti Kanti, aucitya, samiksepa, 
yvad-arthata andl abbivyakti (344, 2), some of which would 
come under gunas of other writers. Indeed, the classification 
and definition of the gunas and alamkaras, which are not 
differentiated very clearly, would appear crude and un- 
systematic, when compared to the elaborate critical treatment 
of the Riti and the Alashkiira Schools, 

From this brief outline, it will be clear enough that the 
Agni-purina follows, in its general standpoint, none of the 
orthodox schools of poetios, so far as they are known to us, 
although with regard to its material, it attempts to cull, 
in its encyclopmdio spirit, notions, expressions, and even 
whole verses from the authors of the different schools, 
without, however, connecting them with a central theory. 
It borrows, for instance, Dandin’s definition of the kivya~ 
Jarira (istGrtha-vyavacchinnd paddvali, but the attempt to 
supplement it by adding kavyam sphutad-alamkirarh gunavad 
dopa-varjitam (836, 6-7), is merely eclectic and hardly con- 
stitutes an improvement, ‘The same remarks apply to its 
definitions of’ fundamental notions like guna or alamkara, 
which ate merely copied or paraphrased uncritically from 
carlier writers. At the same time mere eclecticism is not 
enough to explain certain features of this work, the peculiar 
treatment and arrangement, for instance, of the gurias and 
alamkaras which depart very strikingly from the orthodox 
views of the matter. In order to explain this novelty, we 
should, having regard to the essentially derivative nature of 
the work itself, admit the probable existence of an altogether 

+ It is noteworthy in thie connexion that Dandin's eamadli-gusa ia 
treated hero under the context of laisayd with the hint apparently of 
Sdentifying them, 
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different line of speculation, of which, unfortunately, no other 
early traces are preserved. 

‘This tradition of opinion is followed and farther developed 
by Bhoja. ‘The prominence given to rasa and the absence 
of the divani-theory in Bhoja, therefore, need not suxprise 
us; nor should the peouliar arrangement of the guyas and 
alaynkras appear unintelligible. ‘The same reverence to 
Bharata and Dandin is shown throughout; and, in fact, 
Dandin is estimated to have supplied Bhoja with more than 
two hundred unacknowledged quotations. At the same time, 
Bhoja very freely incorporates definitive verses and illustrative 
stanzas from most of his well-known predecessors, especially 
from Bhimaha, Vimana, Rudrata, and Dhanike, He even 
appropriates Rarikés from the Dhvanydloka, although he 
does not accept its theory. His huge compilation, like its 
prototype the Agni-purdna, is more or less cyclopmdic in 
scope and eclectic in spirit, and represents apparently one 
of the several forms of arranging the teachings (with the 
exception of ignoring the dhvani-theory) of earlier schools in 
the light of a different tradition, of which another form is 
perhaps preserved, to a certain extent, in the two Jaina 
‘Vigbhatas, But in some of the main points, his indebtedness 
to the Agni-puriina is obvious, and here the teachings of the 
orthodox schools are of no avail. The verbal borrowings are 
numerous. ‘Thus Agni, 341, 18 ff, has much in common 
with Sarasvati-kanthdbharana, ii, some verses of the former 
being literally adopted by the latter. ‘The Agni. 841, 18-19, 
says : 

Ye vyutpattydaind éabdam alarnkartum iha keamdil 
Sabdélarnkiram dhus tin kévya-mimdrnsa-hovidah> 
This definition of a dabddlarnkara is adopted by Bhoja, with 
the only verbal change of the last line into dabdélarikiira- 
sarigjfids te jieyé jatyddayo budhaihs (i, 2). Such instances can 
be easily multiplied, and we may cite for comparison Agni. 








2 Instead of Bioya-mindneald vidab in the text. 
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341, 21, and Bhoja, ii, 39; Agni.:342, 10, and Bhoja, ii, 79 ; 
Agni, 338, 11, and Bhoja, v, 8, ete. Apart from this fact of 
literal borrowing, which being a common trait in Bhoja is 
not conclusive, there is a striking coincidence, as we shall see 
presently, of treatment as well as agreement of views on 
fundamental points which is more than merely accidental. 
tis not suggested that Bhoja is directly copying from the 
Agni-puriina ; itis quite possible that they exploit in common 
fan unknown source. But there is hardly any doubt that 
they follow a common tradition which is different in many 
respects from that of tho Kashmirian writers, although Bhoja 
is more open to the influence of the latter. 

Bhoja develops the definition of poetry given by the Agni- 
purdna by adding expressly rasa among its essential 
characteristies, which, as the commentator Ratnesvara points 
out, indioates the influence of the “ Kiiémirakas ” :— 

Nirdoparh qunavat kivyam alarhkirair alarnkrtam 
Rasdnvitam. . . . (i, 2). 
In conformity to this definition, which mentions rather 
uneritically all the requisite elements, Bhoja deals in the 
firat chapter with the dogas and gunas and devotes the next 
threo chapters respectively to the consideration of poetic 
figures (alarnkras) of éabda, of artha, and of both éabda and 
artha, In the last chapter is given a detailed treatment of 
rasa, for Bhoja thinks that rasOkti is essential in poetry (v, 8). 
But like the author of the Agni-purdna, Bhoja is not explicit 
with regard to the question of correlating this msthetic 
clement with other elements of poetry, and his conception of 
rasa bears resemblance to that of the utpattivédins, whose 
causal theory, as Abhinavagupta points out, is accepted by 
earlier authors like Dandin. No doubt, in one verse (i, 158), 
Bhoja is apparently of opinion that a poem is relished only 
if it contains the gunas, even though it may possess various 
kkinds of poetio figures ; for even excellent poetic figures in 
composition without the gunas present an ugly aspect, 
as the form of a woman, destitute of youth, looks ugly even 
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though she wears excellent ornaments, But this verse is 
only an unacknowledged quotation from Vamana (ii, 1, 2, 
rtti), and must be taken as an instance of eulogistic state- 
‘ments, not unusual in Sanskrit waiters, made for the purpose 
of simply emphasizing a point, or as a characteristio of the 
‘uncritical and confused nature of the work itself; for otherwise 
‘we cannot reconcile this dictum with others of a similar 
nature made in connexion with rasa or alarikara, 

Although Bhoja puts a great deal of emphasis on rasa, 
probably in accordance with the views of the new school 
of Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta, as well as of his 
‘own school, he cannot yet be taken as an adherent of this 
school or of the older Rasa School. Bhoja mentions here 
as many as ten rasas, adding the S@nta and the preyas (the 
last occurring also in Rudrata) to the eight orthodox rasas 
mentioned by Bharata (vi, 15); but in his treatment he 
follows the Agni-purdna tradition in singling out the sragdira 
for almost exclusive attention. This trait is also noticeable 
in his other work, Spagdra-prakiéa, in which he accepts only 
one rasa, the Rrotio,® thus justifying its title, 

Bhoja modifies the Agni-purdna’s classification of the 
gunas by dividing them, according as they relate to Sabda. and 
artha, into external (bahya) and internal (ablycntara), on the 
‘one hand, and specific (vaisesika) gunas on the other. By 
‘the Inst ho understands those which are gunas in spite of their 
being essentially dogas or faults (i, 60 f.). He carries the 
differentiation and multiplication of gunas still further, and 
enumerates twenty-four éabda-gunas and as many artha-gunas, 





4 So aays Vidydhara, p. 98 ; raja tu frigiram etam eva Spigira-prakaie 
rasan wrarieakira ; also Kumfrasvimin, p. 221, sigira ola eva rasa iti 
‘Srngira-prabtia-kira}. AMS, ofthis work, also referred to in Rayamukuta 
fon Amare, Hemédri on Raghu, and Sarvinanda in his 7'kdearoasva on 
Amara, hae been recently aoquired by the Madras Government Oriental 
‘MSS. Library ; and from ite report it appears that the work, in the ususl 
encyclopedic spirit of the author, discusses and profusely illustrates all 
the phases of the amorous sentiment in no lesa than twenty chapters. 
‘An account of this work will be found in my Hist. of Sansk. Potic, vol. i, 
pp. 7-8, 
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again, of identical names, Like the Agni-purdna, Bhoja is 
not very precise or critical in his definitions of individual 
gunas, and he assigns to some gunas properties which are 
ascribed to alantkaras by other writers. It is curious to note 
that the artha-guna kanti is defined, after Vamana, as dipta- 
rasatvam (i, 81), including rasa therein; and in the éabda- 
guna gimbhirya (i, 78) is incorporated the concept of divani, 
‘At the same time, rasa is taken elsewhere as a fundamental 
tusthetic concept, and the idea of divani is omitted from his 
treatment. Bhoja, however, does not pay any homage to 
Vimana’s classification of riti, the elaboration of which he 
carries still further, He adds two more types of ritis, viz. 
Gvantiki: and magadhi (i, 82), to the four mentioned by the 
Agni-purina, the former of these being an intermediate kind 
between Vaidarbht and Paficall, and the latter forming only 
a Fhanda-riti, ic, defective or incomplete type. It is also 
noteworthy that some of the upamd-dosas, such as hinatva 
and adhikatva, are included in the general discussion of 
dopas as hindpamd and adhikbpamd, and not mentioned, in 
the usual manner, in connexion with the figure wpamd itself. 
In the treatment of alarhkéras, Bhoja is one of the earliest 
‘writers to follow the Agni-purdna’s classifidation into three 
groups, viz. dabddlarnkira, arthdlarnkra, and ubhay lari 
Without entering into details here, we may state that Bhoja’s 
treatment is much fuller, He enumerates, for instance, and 
defines the largest number of éabdélamkiras mentioned by any 
author, namely twenty-four, and develops further the treat- 
ments of Dandin, the Agni-purdya and Rudrata, The 
number of arthdlanikaras, however, is surprisingly limited, 
and a love of symmetry probably leads him to enumerate 
them also as twenty-four in number, which is also the number 
of the ubkaydlarikaras. ‘The most curious chapter is that 
which deals with the last-named class of poetic figures, which 
includes figures like upamd, ripaka, uipreksa, dipaka, atiéaya, 
and other well-recognized arthdlamkiras. Mammata later 
on admits this three-fold classification of poetic figures, which 
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is not recognized by all, but unlike Bhoja, he includes a very 
limited number in the mixed third class, such as punar- 
‘uktavaddbhasa, in which stress is laid equally on éabda and 
artha. 

This novel and somewhat unorthodox standpoint, which 
{follows a peculiar line of speculation different in some respects 
fom the accepted views of the various established schools, 
makes Bhoja’s work an interesting study; but its theoretic 
importance has been exaggerated, ‘The work, no doubt, 
possesses a certain importance for this unique treatment in 
‘the history of Sanskrit Pootics ; but its value consists, not in 
its theories, or in its discussion of general principles, but in its 
being a very elaborate, if somewhat diffuse, manual and an 
exhaustive store-house of definitions and illustrations, for 
which not only the works of Alasikitikas but also of almost 
all the well-known poots have been laid under contribution, 
‘The later writers, in spite of the fascination which the magio 
name of Bhojarija carries with it, cite this work chiefly for 
its abundant wealth of illustration, or for the purpose of 
supporting some unorthodox view to which Bhoja might 
have lent the authority of his name, ‘The learning which this 
work parades, though extensive, is ill-assorted. and uncritical, 
its ideas lacking in gystem and its expression in preciseness. 
‘The school of opinion which Bhoja represents does not appear 
to have received any support or following in later times. 

November, 1922, 








Dr. Hoernle’s MS. Papers 
By FE, PARGITER 


Tv, 1) 
“Rough lst of Dr. Stein's MSS. sent by Dr. Barnett "with brief 
deseriptons, 


1. (1) “9,1 Brihmt fol. C.A.,” unknown language, probably 
a Prajiid-paramita, 

(2) Inner cover marked © xlvi (Suppl.) Largo C.A, leat 

6.vi.07 ; outer cover marked Ch. Large C.A. Brihmt 

frgt. ; part of the former, 

Aparimitayub-stira (Oh. xvi, 0015) [now No. 4 in my 

(ie. Dr. Hoernle's) Register]. In Stein’s parcel marked 

“C xlvi, 0015 CA.” Pothi, 20 fol. Bréhmi, unknown 

language, 18 leaves, with extracts from the folios, 

. Aparimildyub-siitra (Ch, xlvi, 0018) [now No, 4 in the 
Register). Only 2 leaves survive, Brihm!, with extraots 
from folios, 

|. Vajracchedika (Ch. xlvi, 10124) [now No, 6 in the Register}. 

20 fol. Brahmi, unknown: 8 leaves surviving ; with 

extracts. 

Vajracchedika (Ch. xlvi, 00124) (belongs to No. 5 in the 

Register]. 84 fol. Brahmi, unknown, 8 leaves: is 

really portion of No. 4; with copious extracts. 

. Medical (Oh. ii, 003) [No. 12 in the Register]. 34 fol. 
Brahmi, unknown : 34 surviving leaves ; with extracts. 

. (Ch. fi, 008.) Missing leaves of No. 6 [No. 12 in the 

Register). 
8. Stein’s mark “ 0.A. Br, Pothi, 11 foll.” Brahmi, unknown, 
No. I. Stein's mark “Ch. ii, CA, Brahmi Pothi”. Brahmi, 
unknown, with Dr. Hoernle’s brief list of medical terms 
in unknown language and Sanskrit. 

— Siddha-sara-sastra [No. 1 in the Register]. Copious 

extracts, fol. 1-4, 10, 103, 104, 106, 107, 121, 123, ete. ; 
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with note on bhita-kalydnaka-ghria and 10 other ghtas, 
and lists of terms and words; copious extracts from 
fol. 47b to 116b. 

In separate covers. Medical vocabulary to Siddha-sara- 
Sastra by Dr. Hoernle, 





I (wy, 2) 

One book. Discussion (following on consideration of the 
systems of Susruta and Vagbhata I) about Madhava, 
author of Niddna or Rug-viniScaya; discussion of his 
system and of Vynda-Midhava and Bhiva-Misra, ic, 
Suésruta’s school. Then a consideration of the school of 
‘Vagbhata I, ie. Drdhabala, Vagbhata II. 14 fol. 

(1) One cover, containing extracts from Graf & Jaemisch, 
Handbuch der Ges. An., in German, about the eye; 
5 fol. ; also extracts from Geschichte d. grauen Staures, 
von Dr. Hugo Magnus, Leipzig, 1876, in German, about 
the eye; 6 fol. 

(2) Relation of Madhava to Suéruta, Vagbhata I and 
‘Vagbhata IT: extracts and comparisons ; 1 fol. 

(3) On kalakasihi, MSS. of Suéruta and Madhava, Com- 
mentaries on the same, Printed editions of the samo, 
With extracts from MSS. ; 9 fol. 

{4) Atticle: On the ancient Indian theory of the structure of 
the Bye and the Cataract ; 28 fol.; lists comparative of 
works, 12 fol. 

Letters from Jolly and Fuchs. Various miscellaneous notes 
and extracts, 

Indische Medizin von Dr. Iwan Bloch—a separate paper 
from the Handbuch der Geschichte der Medizin; and 
2 other papers by him, 

‘Chap. I. Anatomy: the structure of the eye; merely the 
Deginning, 1 page. 

References to the Eye in Caraka, 5 fol. 

I. Anatomy : the structure of the Eye, 71 fol. Introdue- 
tion, 1 fol. 
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Further notes, extracts about medicine, 6 fol.; and 2 
envelopes with small light red seeds. Chronology, 
3 fol. Caraka’s Cikited-sthana and chronological 
notes, 6 fol. 
Book with extracts from medical works and commentaries, 
Caraka and anonymous. 


II (ry, 3) 
A portfolio containing miscellaneous papers relating to 
eye-diseases, eto, 
(1) Extracts from Prof. Dr, H. Magnus’ Die Augenheithunde 
der Alten, 
(2) Correspondence with Dr. P. Cordier, 21 letters and post- 
cards, 
(8) Letter and annexure from Col, Waddell about enteric 
fever in Baghdad. 
(4) Pamphlet by Dr. P. Cordier, Quelgues données nowvelles 
4 propos des Traités Medicauee sansorits, 1899. 
(6) Letter from Mr. Pargiter about medical passages in the 
Siva Purina, 
(6) Letter from Miss C. M. Riding with list of medical MSS. 
(1) Letter from Prof. Jolly about Kalpa works. 
(8) Pamphlet by Dr. P, Cordier, Négirjuna et U Utaratantra 
de la Sugruta samhivd, 1896. 
(8) Notes by Dr. Ho: . 
(10) Letter from Birajicharan Gupta Kabibhigan with his 
pamphlet Banausadhi-darpana, 
(11) Cutting from Daily Mail, letter by Robert Bell about 
cancer. 
(12) Letter from A. R. L: Anderson about medical researches. 
(18) Note about dimensions of the eye, with a diagram. 
(14) Letter from Asiatic Society of Bengal about loan of 8 
Medical MSS. 
(15) Letter from Dr. M. A. Stein dated Ist March, 1905. 
(16) Letter from the Newul Kishore Press, Lucknow, about 
certain medical works. 
mas, ootonmn 1028. " 
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(17) Cutting from Times Weekly Edition of 11th October, 1907, 
reviewing Dr. J. S, Milne’s Surgical Instruments in Greek 
and Roman Times 

(18) Pamphlet by E. C. van Leersum, Preparation du calomel 
chez les anciens Hindous. 

(19) Quotations from Bheda-sarnbita and Kalyana, supplied by 
Dr. P. Cordier. 

(20) Packet marked “Correspondence and Papers, ete., 
referring to Surgical Instruments of India”, 

(21) Extracts from Cikitsd-kalika and other medical works. 

(22) 10 folios containing an alphabetical list of well-known 
ancient Indian medical men. 

(28) 1 folio, extract from The Book of Quinte Hssence, ete. 

(24) Folio note, extracts from Lanfranck’s Science of Chirurgie. 

(23) 1} folio miscellaneous notes of chapter numbers. 

(28) File of letters from and to Col. Waddell, Mr. Walsh, and. 
Dr. Thomas, with 17 folios containing extracts from the 
Tanjur, apparently by Dr. Thomas, 


I Gv, 4) 

‘Three red-backed folio books containing a vocabulary of the 
Caraka-sanihitd, Vol. I is marked “Sthinas: sitra, 
Nidina, Vimina portion—Vimana up to paniya”. 
Vol. II “Sthinas: Vimina, Satira, Indriya, Cikitsita. 
portion—Cikitsita up to prasamaya; Vimina from 
papiyas”. Vol. IIL“ Sthinas: Cikitsita portion, Kalpa, 
Siddhi—Cikitsita portion from pragasta”. 

Also a square cardboard box containing many slips (or cards) 
of words in the Siddhi-sthana of the Caraka-sarihita, 
‘These apparently complete the vocabulary. 











V Gv, 5) 
Book. Index of Words in Suruta’s Sarihita, with MS. pages 
of more words not yet entered therein. At the end : 
reversed—Copy of the Midana-sthina from the Sausrutiya, 
Ayur-veda-Sistra MS. in the India Office. 
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VI (wv, 6) 

Roll Ch. 78 xv O01 and Poth Ch. 88 v1 001. Descriptions 
and transcripts. 

VII (wv, 7) 

A copy-book, “Stein MSS, Sanskrit.” Transcripts of plates, 
x(Dim8),and xr(D a7); xm(D nr2and 8); xx(D m4); 
xvit (D vr 1); xv (Dw I and 2), 

A copy-book, “Stein MSS, non-Sanskrit.” ‘Transcripts of 
plates xvr (D mr 1); x1v (i, ¢, Roll), ‘Transcripts of 
Brihmt documents, plates xvi (D 1v 6); xn (D 11 12); 
xv (Dv8); xvir(Dv16); xvi (Dvir), ‘Transeripts 
of wooden tablets, Rawak 5 1 1901; D 54; Dv 
WN xx, 1 





VIII (av, 8) 

Description of MS, frgt. Miran 81, from Dr. Stein's collection, 
with transcripts ; 1 fol, 

IX (ty, 9) 
‘Tracings of inscriptions on frescoes and pottery. 
Kha i, 312, note and cast of insoription on rim of « jar. 
Kha i, 0055, tracing of insoription on fresco (part: un- 
broken) ; with Miss Lorimer's letter of 25th Jan., 1913, 
Kha i, © 0074, do, (4 fragments) ; with letter do. 
Khi, 3 
Tai, 1. Inscription on small grotesque-headed figure; a 
handmade copy. 
X Gv, 1 @)) 

‘A Inrge envelope marked “Dr. Watanabe's Reading of 
‘two Chinese fragments, Nos. 150 and 151”; con- 
taining the two fragments of paper with Chinese characters 
and the readings. 

XI (vy, 11 @)) 

Envelope marked “Dr. Watanabe’s contribution, also my 
readings” ; hut inside is a copybook marked “ Tran- 
script of Dr. Stein’s Brahmi MSS.,Plates 1-v”, with a note 
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“ Sent to Prof. Leumann on 28 Sept., 1907. Returned by 
him, 13 January, 1911”; with 23 folios containing 
revised transliterations of the same. 


XII (av, 11 (¢)) 
Dr. Watanabe's Paper on x Hinaydina, 1 Mahiyina, ete. 
[but only a rough title-page ; with transliteration of one 
fragment in an odd folio). 
Preliminary Report of the studies on Khotan Fragments 
collected by Dr, Stein and Dr. Hoernle, by K. Watanabe, 
Ph.D. 57 pages (revised thoroughly by Hoernle), 


XIII (1v, 12) 

Large long envelope, containing 8 photographs marked 

1184 and 118 (of MSS.) and 118 (of painting), and 

marked ‘3 photographs belonging to ‘Gigantic Roll’ 
(No. 56)”. 





XIV (ty, 13) 
Envelope marked “Papers on Central Asian Antiquities, 
Nos. 87 and 121-139” ; containing miscellaneous corre- 
spondence with the India Office, Sir M. A. Stein, Sir 0. J. 
Lyall, Professor Rapson, ete. 


XV Gv, 14) 
Envelope marked “Papers on Central Asian Antiquities, 
Nos. 140-160”; containing miscellaneous corre 


spondence with the Archwologieal Department of India, 
the Government of India, and the India Office. 


XVI (ry, 15) 

Stein Collection. Two folios of a Palm-leaf MS. found in the 
walled-up cave, Tun-huang ; described and transliterated 
fol. 140, 465 [not in the volume published]. 

Big Roll from the Temple Library, described ; in upright 
Gupta characters, about 1110-2'lines ; transliteration of 
lines 1-774, 840-860, 
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XVI (av, 16) 

Cover marked “ Classified List [rough] of Block prints and 
MSS.” But contents are—Register of Correspondence 
‘on Central Asia, Chronological, in the form of a table 
thus— 
No. | Date. | Communication, | Remarks, 
containing from No, 1 of 28th March, 1895, D.O. letter 
from Sir A. C. Talbot, sends scraps of MSS. ; to No, 160 
of 8th Oct., 1914, a D.O. letter No. 2375 from Mr. Marshall 
inguiring about progress as above, with draft roport in 
reply attached. 

Register of Correspondence: alphabetical, of the foregoing. 

Register of antiquities in table thus, 3 pages— 
Name, | —-Reg.No, | Contents, 





XVIII (rv, 18) 

Large quarto reproduction of specimens of palm-leaf and 
other MSS. ; first proofs of ten plates numbered 119 to 
124, 187 to 189, and 162; with 5 other plates unspecified, 
4 reproducing MSS., and one reproducing paintings. 

‘XIX (tv, 19) 

Register of Kharogthi documents from the Niya site, found in 
Sir A. Stein's first expedition ; from Ancient Khotan ”, 
vol. i, pp. 385 fi., giving in 5 columns, serial No., cla 
No,, site-mark, shape, and condition, type-written, 
Nos. 1 to 473 on 20 folios. 








XX (av, 29) 
Book. Index (to Dr. Stein's Brahmi MSS.) of Sanskrit words 
with the MS. (Plates) and places where they occur. 
Other end. Index of words, not Sanskrit, with MS. 
(Plates) and places where they occur. 
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XXI (1v, 23) 
Copybook, ‘Transcriptions of a number of folios, but book 
not stated, Non-Sanskrit (apparently unknown language) 
Copybook. Notes on non-Sanskrit language signs, letters, 
numerals, dates, ete. 
Copybook. Notes to Stein MSS. Non-Sanskit. Sanskrit 
words used, language, inflexions, new symbols, forms of 
letters. 





The Hittite version of the Epic of Gilgames 
By A. H, SAYCE 


TITHE Assyrian and Babylonian copies of the Seventh book 

of the Epic of Gilgames, which recorded the destruction 
of the demoniac Khumbaba and the death of Engidn, the 
companion of Gilgames, have not yet been recovered. It is, 
therefore, interesting to find that among the Hittite tablets 
from Boghaz Keui, now in Berlin, there are fragments of two 
or three different copies of it, not only in Hittite, but also in 
“ ‘Rharrian ”, that is to say, Mitannian, ‘There was, however, 
‘a reason for this, ‘The home of Khumbaba was “ the Cedar 
forest” of the Amanus region, and the story of the struggle 
between him and the Babylonian hero possessed a special 
interest for the people of Asia Minor, 

Four of the fragments have now been published by Professor 
Hrony in the sixth part of the Keilschrijtiarte aus Boghazki, 
Nos. 1, 80, 31, 92, and 33. No, 32 is too emall a fragment 
to be worth reproducing here, while No, 93 is in the Kharrian 
language, which is only partially deciphered. Of the other 
fragments, the following are my translations :— 

No.1 
1. (nuflucuk-ki-ista .. . 
So on the morrow . . « 
2, ANUD  sa-mee 
the Sun-god of heaven 
8. navas wsidis-kiciz-zi 
he bade come... 
4. sa AN UD same anda . 
to the Sun-god of heaven . 
5. me-ussi-gan — is-kha-akh-ru 
Now of him let shed the blood 
6. nu AN Gil-gim-mas-as a-na AN UD sa-mece « 
The divine Gilgames tothe Sun-god of heaven (says) : 
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1 keaaswa = apaas  UD-KAMza ina 
verily fed ‘from torday in 
ALUai... 


the city [will remain) 
8, kwit ALUsi makh-Khat a-se-sa-mu-ut 
since tothecily back ——_—he is restored. 








9. am-muuk-mazo-gon ana AN UD... 
When therefore I tothe Sun-god (went ?] 
30, mufaa fan e-ip-pwun naan... 
him@) I took; him I... 
3. [AN UD se-] mee [ana] AN Gil-gim-mas 
[he Sungod of] heaven to Gilgames 
ar-ku-wa-{an-zi) 
sont a message ; 
12, iste-maaste mu ana = AN Khu-wa-wa 
he heard. ‘Then against Khumbaba 
: SARU-(MES] 
te winds 
18. GAL-MES-is ara-insi SARU GAL SARU cl-ta-nu 
great raged, the great wind, the north wind 














( 
: 





14. SARU aiikezi-ki SARU su-rwup-puu 
the hurricane, the simoom, 
SARU a-saf-an-nas ¢] 
the continuous (?) wind, 
15. SARU an-khu-ullu VIL SARU-MES ara 
the devils wind, = 7 winds ‘raged 
nugan . 
10 





16. SL-ZUN-wa makh-khar — wa-al-khi-(is)-gan-zi 
before andbehind they assaulted (him). 
17, nuus-si woul Khatra... an-ni-ya-u-wa(-ar] 
For kim 10 escape 
+ Apparently Engl ia refered to 
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18, kisa-ri wulma-assi makh-khat tiya-u-wa-ar) 
will be, nor for him retreat 

19, kiseri mua AN Khu-wa-wa-is ar-kha da-{i-is) 
will be. Henceforth was Khumbaba driven away. 


2, nu AN Khu-wawais ana AN Gil-gim-mas 


Then Kiumbaba to Gilgames 
‘makh-khat me-mi-[is-ta] 
replied : 
21, arkha-mamu-da-ali AN Gil-gim-mas 
Depart from me, © Gilgames, 
muemu-sarziik 
and from me do thou (go). 


22, amamueul-maad-duza  ARAD-is— e-esdusut 
‘Since against (?) me the master the servant has rebelled (?), 





mi. 
0 
23, ku-i-e-es sal-la-nu-us-ki-nu-un 
These people I have magnified; 
nm 


now (they have turned against me). 
24, nassa-us —-bu-ubli-ya-fon-zi] . 





They have... 
25, ta-a-as-mi mz £-MES kha... 

I have stolen, ‘Then the houses... 
26. mu AN En-ki-tf-us a-na . 





So Engidu wo. 

27. AN Khu-wa-waris kuin . 

Khumbaba whom . 

28. naan li-e is-ta-[masta] . 

Him he did not hear. . . 

The next two lines begin with “Khumbaba” and 
“ mountains”, 








No. 30 
1... summiittaantean  SU-az ——eip-{ta] 
the... with the hand he took. 
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2... (AN GilJgim-mas-ma  @IM-an 
Gilgames also similarly 


3... a-buussa —khe-a-in-nu 
andthey —— the axe 
4 eipta 
took. 


5. ... [GIS ERIN] ta-a-as-ta 

+++ [le cedar] he felled (2) 
6... takha-ra-an — is-ta-ma-as-ta 
: he heard. 
im-mi-ya-za ki-sa-at kuis-wa uit ?] 
ajudge — washe who came? 

am-me-el sal-la-nu-wa-an-ta-tar 

my greatness 

KHAR-SAG-MES . . , 
the mountains . . . 

musut —nu-gan GIS ERIN ta-a-as-ta 
Thereupon the cedar-tree he felled (?. 












10, (nu}-wa-as-ma-ma-as-gan  ne-bi-sa-az —kat-ta. . 
Thereupon one from heaven down (came). 
1, AN UD sa-me-o mo-miiskiiz{zi) tiyaat... 
‘The Sun-god of heaven drew near to speak . . . 
12, lieya —nasakh-tooni om... 








and you are not loyal, = 80... 
13, i-ya-an-ni-ye-atetin uit . 
you do, What... 
M4. BIT anda na-a-wi pau. 
tothe house not yet they have given... . 


15. nuwaza GAL patiwa-at ——nafn) 
So then the chief of the pair (°) him 
16. ista-maasta AN Encki-titeus... 
heard. The divine Engidu . . . 
V1. kiswat meussi-gan AN En{lil]... 
it was. Then to him the god Enlil)... 
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18. AN Gil-gim-us-sa anda i-ya-zi) .. . 
and Gilgames to (him) made. . . 

19. nu AN Kbu-wa-wani khallu-wa-[an-zi]. 

So to Khumbaba the dawn cue. 





No.81. Obv. Col. 
tati —— nolusuk-kisis-ta . 









thou Then on the morrow « 

[AN] Gil-gim-mas makh-khat me-mi-is-ta. . . 
Gilgames back replied . . « 
micanti kuin 





it was night (1) being, and... 
AN E-a-as = AN UD AN-Bya a 
the god Ba and the Sun-god of heat 
[AN En-Jil  1GLs 
[the god Bn}-til primarily spoke 
(i-da]-lu}-u-un eu-en-nit 
[the wicked one they have Killed 
AN Khu-wa-{wa-in] 
‘even Khumbaba 
» ista GIS ERIN wo-ar [-nuwanzi t} 
+ from the cedar they (carried aveay ?) 
[tu-e-ta-as-sa-wa-gan  is-tar-na 











And then . in front 
ets {AN] En-kitd-uscwa aledu 
let (Gilgames?] and Engidu die ; 
10. lise aki 
[but Gilgames f} is not dead. 
U.... om AN Enlil URSAG 





So Enlil — the hero 
li makh-Kkhat me-mi-fis-ta] 
did not reply. 
twetaza memi-yanaaz ku-ennir. . . 
the famous one they killed. . . 
4 ‘This i tho end of the 7th book. 
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18. fideJluvun AN Khu-wa-wa-in-na ki-na-un-ma 
and the [widJked one Khaw. Ani now 
NUMUN  wo-al-akh-eha-an-2i] 
the seed {they have] destroyed 
4, kartim-mi — e-esta —ziik-wa-as-ma-as ku-it 
adjudged Ie was. But you, while 
iwaar. 
swith [him you were] 











15, AN Enkiti-us aki AN Endilas-ma-gan ona 
the divine Engidu dies, Then EUil to 
AN UD ANE... 


the Sun-god of heaven (said). . « 
16. AMEL tab-bisu UD-KAM-ti-li kat-ta-an i-ya-at-ta-ti 
his companion alt day long thou didst depress 
AN Bn-{gi-ti-us] 
the divine En{gidu 
17. wna AN Gil-gim-mas —i-ra-an_at-tn e-es-ta, 
to the divine Gilgames was a helper. 
18, nu-us-si-gan iskhoakh-ru —— Khat-ra-{a] 
But of him will pour the blood forth 
{nake-Je-ZUN-us ma-a-an 


the [enemy] yf or 
19. akbuya —na-ak-ki-is-mu-za akhu ana 
‘my brother ; when friendly to me (is) a brother, to 
akhu-ya-mu-{nakdkimi] 


‘my brother then (I am friendly). 
20, darki-ye-ni-wa-an-zi nam-ma —nuwza-gan 
He is guiltless accordingly. So now 


ana TUK-is 
against 
21, eeskhathari GIS-KAK ta-lu-uz-si-ya-wa-gan sa 
he will shed the Blood. So the spear(?)... of 


TUK-is 
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22, nu-wa akhuya naakkiin SEZUN-wa-za woul 
Now my brother friendly openly has not 
nam-ma 


accordingly (shown himself ?). 





“when it was light”, In the Code of Laws 
es “he sets on fire”, 

5, InNo, 31 iskhaklinu is written eskhakhru and eeskhakhru, 
It must therefore be derived from eeskhar or eskhar, also 
written iskhar “blood”. In Keilschrifturkunden aus 
Boghazki, i, pp. 37, 38, 11, 6, 6, the Hittite tl iskhakhruwattat 
is translated by the Babylonian (da]mdti tl isbuk “he has 
not shed blood”. 

8 ‘The syllabaries render uit by adi until”, 

11. The signification of arkuwar is fixed by the passages 
in the historical insoriptions in which it is found. 

24, We find bdl-tianei in the “War with the Great 
Serpent”: JRAS., April, 1922, p. 183. 


No. 30 

7. In KUB., iii, 119. 9, 14. 7, the Hittite (1é) kuer-ga 
Kartimmi. . . is translated by the Assyrian meimma (dl) 
usarkhtp “he pronounced upon, worried over, nothing ”. 
Hence in KB., v, 1, 18, 19, we find nussi mdn slum kuislet 
Kartimi-yaucanza nan-ea sipanti “if any god pronounces 
judgment on him, he must sacrifice to him”, 

15. Parias seems to signify ‘a pair” in the Code of Laws. 
‘There was another parias, however, meaning “ boundary ”, 
and we might read khatrivat “ writings”. 

No. 31 

8, Miyandas in the Code of Laws signifies “ additional ”, 
But it is possible that we should read MI here as the ideograph 
of “night”: MI-an-ti " thy night”. 

8,12. Ihaveno clue to the meaning of tuetas, Tt can hardly 
be connected with the 2nd personal pronoun from which we 
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have tuel “of thee” and tuesas “thine”. ‘The significance 
of memiyannas “famous” (line 12) is fixed by BK. iii, 65 
iv, 1. 

14, Iwar is rendered by the Assyrian itt with ” 
signified “ endowment” (Bab. sirigtu). 

11. Biran katla “under the house” or “interior ” is the 
common idiom in the historical texts for going “ to the help 
of” a person, 

19, The legal texts have settled the signification of the 
verb nakkiwear, ‘The verb is also found frequently in the 
historical texts, eg. BKC. v, 3, i, 19, 20: mutta mén tuel 
makhkhan SAG-DU-ka nakkis nutia mn SAG-DU AN UD-si 
qolanma ti nakkis “ Tf afterwards thou thyself are friendly, 
but if the Sun-god (the Hittite king) as aforesaid is not 
friendly”, Hence in the Yuzoar tablet Rev. 9, AN Telibinusa 
Iuedanikki nakkesti must be translated “and ‘Telibinus was 
friendly thereto”. 

20, Barkiyanwanei is usually written barkunuwanzi, 

I have no idea what TUK-is signifies, ‘The ideograph 
generally denotes “possession”, but that would have no 
sense here, Another signification given to it was asaridu 
“chieftain”, which may possibly be what is intended, 

21, GIS-KAK is “a peg”, which makes no sense, and the 
verb taluzzi is unknown to me, Perhaps we ought to read 
gischatta-lu-us-ci, 

In the fragment No. 82, “ the temple of EI-il” appears to 
be described as being ‘behind the cedar”, 

In the Kharrian or Murrian tablet (No. 33) the name of 
Gilgames is written Galgamis. Many of the words are 
recognizable from their ocourrence in the Mitannian letter of 
Dusratta in the Tel el-Amarna correspondence, ‘The goddess 
Siduti—“ the barmaid” (éabitu)—is mentioned, and called 
“the wife of...” (Sidurri-eé aste-ni-wd . . .), the word 
“ brother ” coming in the nextline (sénip-w). ‘The Mitannian 
‘words inudda ppali-u-ssenioé “ according to my demand”, 
eti-da “ aforesaid”, hati-ya, katt-u “I have described” or 





Twaras 
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“uttered”, urunni “a mission”, are also found. One of 
‘the paragraphs begins: AN Galgamise-ul tiwé-na .. . “the 
divine Gilgames {made] words”, i. “ spoke” ; the subject 
of another is AN Nakimamél-el “ the divine Nakhmamil”, 
whose name does not occur in the extant texts of the Epic, 
and a colophon states that the whole tablet is concerned with 
“ [the conquest] of Khumbaba” (. . . sa AN Khuwawa). 
Kuosmana 

‘Many years ago Oppert suggested that Khumbaba was the 
Kombabos of Lucian, and since then Ihave connected it with 
the deity whose name I have read Khalmis, Khalwis in the 
Kasko-Hittite hieroglyphic texts, and from whom the people 
of Carchemish derived their title of Khalwi-wis. The 
cuneiform tablets of Boghaz Keui now inform us that the 
Aoity in question was of Proto-Hittite origin and was known 
at Boghaz Keui as Khalma-suittas and Khalwa-suittas,® 
Khalwi-wis I have further identified with the Khalbaba of 
the Ordek-buran inscription, which is written in the language 
of the hieroglyphic texts, though in Aramaic letters ; 
Khalbaba is there the name of the kingdom over which the 
priest-king commemorated in the insoription held rule. ‘The 
‘Asianio 1 was a sound which other peoples found it dificult 
to reproduce; it interchanges not only with n (as in the 
cuneiform Khali and Khani)* but also with d and ¢ (as in 


} Wo do not know whether gatiHhi and gatikhu, which are interpreted 
“ab thy foot’ in a Tel el-Amarna letter (Knudteon, 88. Of, 05), were 
Mitannian words or belonged to some other language. 

© KBK. iv, p. 48, 1. 17. Tt ia uncortain whother we should connect 
this Khalua with the words Rhalwaseis and Habeannas (BK. ti, p. 40, 
4, and p. 60, 4), since kal may hero be the ideographic xara 
Khateannas ia the name of a well of holy water, and Ealeassis may 
possibly interchango with ibarwassi (ti, p. In Proto-Hittite the 
deity Khalwasuit appoara as Khanvwiiguit. ‘Tho name Khalmana is found 
{in ono of the contracts published by Johns (Assyrian Deeds and Documente 
261, Rev. 4), but the individual beating it stems to belong to Nineveh or 
Armenia rather than to tho Hittite region, soit may be derived from the 
‘namo of the Aklams. 

® Weidner instances also tho Hittite Sulupassia and Sumupassis, irmani 
‘and irmali “sick”, Nur-Daggal and Nur-Dagan, Laplani and Niplani, 
Lalakhi and Nulakhkhi, wy and Nulhasse, 
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the Proto-Hittite tabarna and labarna “ our lord ”, Lygdamis 
and Tagdamme, Xgim and Sqm, Derbe and Lorbe, or the 
Hesychian sidé, sibdai “ pomegranates” and silbai). Before 
‘ labial the -n became -m or w or else disappeared altogether. 

Kombabos thus corresponds with Kets, which according 
to Hesychius signified the Gallos or eunuch priest of the great 
Asianie goddess Kép8n} hetter known as Kybel8. Another 
form of Kubebis was Kv8nfos, They aro both varying 
attempts to reproduce the cuneiform Khumbaba, Khuwawa, 
‘the Khalwiwis of the hieroglyphic texts. A wooden implement 
called Khalmassuitian in the (Boghaz, Keui) Hittite translation 
in weguittun in a Proto-Hittite text (KUB. ii, p. 9, ll. 16, 18). 
‘The bird which ideographically represents the goddess Khalmi 
‘or Khalwis in the hieroglyphic inscriptions was also Khumbis 
‘or Kumwis ; the inscription discovered by Sic W. M. Ramsay. 
at the entrance to “the Midas-city”—the Metropolis or 
City of the Mother-goddess” of Stephanus Byzantinas— 
reads according to the photograph “ priest-king (arm with 
dagger) of Khumbis-country” (two mountain cones), ‘The 
same country is mentioned in the insoription attached to the 
figure of the Pseudo-Sesostris in Karabel.? 

‘Weidner has pointed out that in the lexical lists khumbibittu 
is dofined as sikin Khuwawa “creature of Khuwawa” and 
twazallaru sa tseri, which he suggests means “wasp” ; it is, 
howover, rather “mosquito”. Khumbaba, in fact, “the 
(attendant) of the goddess Khumba,” was, like the Kubebis, 
cor Gallos-priest in classical times, the representative of the 
cults of Asia Minor and consequently the enemy of the Semitic 
neighbours and invaders of the country. He thus became 
synonymous with the evil demon who had his abode in the 














+ Hsychius defines Kombd as “ mother of the Kurétes”. 

* The cast in the Art Institute at Chicago reade: (1) “Image of 
‘uate king (2) of tho country of Khumwis, (8) the High-priest”. 
‘Tho name of the king is uncertain as the first character is injured and 
may be either mi or tua, two characters which closely resemble one 
another. ‘The name, therefore, will be elthor Mita or Midas, or else 
‘Tuate(s). ‘The second character is ta, ci, 
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depth of the cedar-forest and, ‘like Baal Zebub, launched 
swarms of insects against his adversaries, which were blown 
away by the winds. 
Nnmmop 

That Gilgames was not the Biblical Nimrod I have main- 
tained from the outset, and my brother Assyriologists have 
now come round to the same conclusion, ‘Kracling* has lately 
identified Nimrod with Lugal-banda, the third king of the 
first dynasty of Erech, and though his arguments are not 
very convincing there are other arguments which induce 
me to believe that the identification is right. (1) Nimrod, 
wwe are told, was the son of Cush, whose eldest son was Seba 
(Gen. x, 7). Seba is the cuneiform Sabu, and “ the mountain 
of Sabu” was the place where Lugal-banda found the storm- 
bird Zu, (2) Nimrod was a mighty hunter before the Lord”. 
Lugal-banda hunted the storm-bird and recovered the tablets 
‘of destiny, which had been stolen from Blil, when the gods 
of heaven wore afraid to do so, ‘The Assyrian phrase “ to 
march before” an army or a king is a common one and 
denotes a champion-leader. In tho expedition against Zu, 
Lngal-banda was the chafipion of Bllil, the Babylonian 
equivalent of the Amorite Yahu, the Hebrew Yah'veb. 
(3) “The beginning of his kingdom was Babel and Krech and 
‘Akikad and Calneh.” Babel here takes the first place, as it 
does in other documents which are later than the establish- 
ment of Babylonian primacy under Khammurabi ; a parallel 
caso is the list of antediluvian kings given by Berossus where 
‘two local heroes of Babylon are inserted before Amelon, 
ie, Amelu “Man” (or Adam), with which the list originally 
began. So, too, the list of Nimrod’s cities must have begun 
originally with Erech, And Lugal-banda was king of Erech. 
A Nippur text published by Poebel, however, shows thatlegend 


+ American Journal of Seniti: Languages ani Literatures, Aptil, 1922, 
pp. 214 eqa. 
1 Historical and Grammatical Texts (University Museum, Philadelphia), 
¥, ph xi, 20. 
RAS. OOTOBER 1928. 88 
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also connected him with Babylon, as it refers to Asari-lu-dugga, 
the later Merodach, and to “ the building ” by Lugal-banda 
of E-Saggila, the temple of Merodach at Babylon. ‘The 
foundation of Aikkad must go back to a very early period in 
Babylonian history, since it gave its name to the whole of 
northem Babylonia, Calneh is Kul-unu, near Erech, called 
Kulab by the Semites, owing to a similarity of forms between 
‘the two characters wnu and ab and the fact that they both 
signified “abode”, Calnch is stated to be in Shinar or Sumir 
in order to distinguish it from another Calneh, called Kullanin 
by the Assyrians, in northern Syria, (4) Nimrod invaded 
the north and founded Nineveh ; henoe Micah (v, 6) entitles 
Assyria “the land of Nimrod”, According to the Nippur 
tablots Lugal-banda invaded Elam “in the south”, Khalma 
or Aleppo “in the north”, and ‘Tidanum or Syria “in the 
west”, His rond would therefore have Iain through Assyria, 
Nineveh, in fact, commanded the highway to the north and 
west, 

‘As for the name of the hero, the theological lista found. 
by the Germans in the library of Assur inform us that the 
Semites read banda as marda, perhaps identifying it with the 
name of the Babylonian city Marad. How lugal came to be 
read n-, however, is not clear; the n- cannot be identified 
‘with en as that is reprosonted by }¥* in Semitic transoriptions. 
Nin becomes not only Zn (as in Inguriéa for Nin-Giréu) but 
also Ni (as in Nigizida for Nin-gis-zida), but I do not seo 
how Win could have been substituted for lugal. Delitasch 
hhas suggested the Sumerian na, mu “xan”, but this, again, 
is without support. In the Nippur text Lugal-banda has 
the title PA-banda, to be read nu-banda or mu-marda, the 
Sumerian equivalent of the Hebrew gidbor, and it is just 
possible that mu-marda became Nimrod as he early Babylonian. 
Mardawan, the modern Mardin, become Nirdun in Assyrian, 

‘An early Babylonian seal-cylinder of black stone, now in 
private hands in Edinburgh, has a representation of a royal 
Ibunter, who may possibly be Nimrod. He wears a fringed 
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kilt, his only garment, and grasps a lion, while lugal “ Iking ” 
is written below him. On one side of him is a man similarly 
ressed and with head turned back, who is grasping a goat, 
and on the other side is another man, also clad in the fringed 
Kilt with an upraised dart in his hand, Behind him is a bull 
‘headed man who grasps a goat, and pictures of the sun and 
fa star are in the field. The same royal figure with the 
epithet lugal, grasping an ibex reversed, occurs on a seal 
from Nippur (Legrain, in the Philadelphia Museum Journal, 
Tune, 1923, p. 141), and the same hero is represented as 
fighting a lion on a seal from Tello, 

‘Nore.—Light may be thrown upon the enigmatical words 
in IL 20, 21 of No, 81 above by one of the lexical tablets 
(KTBK. j, p. 79), where I am inclined to think explanations 
are given of words contained in the Hittite version of the 
Gilgames Epic, Hore the ideograph TUK is explained by 
the Babylonian sard “vicegerent””, labnu worshipper”, 
and ras ili “inspired one”, while the Hittite gatfaluslsiuwar 
is interpreted bedd, that is pidd “to free” or “save”, as 
Delitzsch pointed out, It is also stated to be a synonyme 
of GUD-i makhkhat tarnuwar “to turn back (from labour t), 
said of an ox". ‘The Hittite soribes often confound the two 
similar characters KAK and KAT or GAT, and I would 
therefore suggest that GIS-KAK is a mistake for GAT. 
‘The translation of the lines would then be‘ “as regards the 
inspired one (TUK-issan, ie. Engidu) he will shed blood, 
but [the companion] of the inspired one is saved.” 





‘September, 1922. 
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The Great Salients of the Mosque of 
al-Hakim at Cairo 


By K, A. C, CRESWELL, Hox.ARIB.A, 


TITHE mosque named after the eccentric Khalit al-Hikim: 

was commenced, aocording to Maqrisi,? by the Khalit 
‘Auiz in Ramadiin 380 (November-December, 990), 
and opened for worship in 381 (991-2) before being finished. 
Al-Hikim recommenced the construction in 393 (1002-8), 
and was still engaged thereon in 401 (1010-11). In 403 
(1012-18) he had it furnished and decorated. 

Tt possesses many peculiarities: a transept (rare in Cairo), 
‘a monumental gateway, two domes at the back comers of the 
sanctuary in addition to the dome over the mild, a feature 
almost unique,* and two square salients, the subject of this 
memoir, at opposite comers of the north-western fagade.* 
Out of these salients rise the two minarets, 

Bach salient is composed of two cubes, the upper one 
being sot back on the lower (which is exactly the same 
height as the enclosing wall of the mosque), about 1:60 m. 
in the case of the western, but a great deal more in the case of 
the northern cube, the construction of which shows marked 
differences. ‘For example, the walls of the two western cubes 








2 Khilt, i p 277. 

+ "ho othor exception in tho mongue of al-Azbar, which appears to havo 
boon distinguished by tho same anomaly. Mages (op. et, ty. 273), 
speaking of the dating inription, anys that it waa written round tho tim of 
‘the dome, which was in the first aisle (riwag) of the sonctuary, and to the 
right of the mirab and tho mintar. Te -waa therefore probably in the back 
comer, an the Sra iso mut, ofcourse, be taken to mean the one next tho 
tila wal, It it was balanced by a second in the left-hand comer, the 
frrangement would be the sme an in the mosque of al:Hakim. Rivet 
(Gfoaton,Arcliteure, p. 108) ix the only xthor who appears to have 
realized that the sanctuary of al-Hkim's momgue must have had three 
omer. As for al-Athar, the slgncance of the above.quoted passage in 
Magee ns tcaped notice entirely. 

+n Cairo the direotion of Maka ie almost exactly south-east. 
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‘are slightly battered, a truncated pyramid being thus formed, 
‘the ideal summit of which is placed at a considerable height 
(Plate VIN), whereas in the case of the northern cubes the walls 
of the lower (visible in photograph through gap in wall) are 
vertical, only those of the upper being battered (Plates 
‘VIII and XI). Out of the top of each rises an octagonal 
minaret, surmounted by three tiers of stalactites and a 
fluted cap. 

‘These salients are entered by a door in their south-east 
faces, on passing through which one observes that the cubes 
fro hollow, and merely form, as it were, pits in which 
the original stone minarets of the mosque are still 
preserved. Bracing arches at the summit of the cubes 
hold each minaret in position, Its at this point that the con- 
struction changes to the brick upper portions, which alone are 
visible from the exterior. Internally, the northern cube is 
circular, with big recesses, the western is square and without 
recesses, and one ascends the interior in each case first by an 
iron staircase which runs round the inner face of the cubes, 
but after reaching a level corresponding with the level of the 
lower storey we mount by stone steps. From the desoription 
of van Berchom, who visited this mosque ¢, 1888, it would 
appear that the interior at that time was less free than it is 
at present, as he ascended by a helicoidal ramp, of which the 
inner edge rested against the face of the minaret. ‘This ramp 
must have been cleared away during the administration of 
Hers Pasha, and replaced by the present iron staircase, with 
the result that the minarets are left much freer than they can 
have been at the time of van Berchem’s visit. ‘To this ramp 
must be attributed great part of the damage which they 
have suffered.* 

‘Both minarets are constructed of smooth, finely dressed lime- 


A "Notes d'archéologio arabe,” in the Journal Asiatigue, vile sésie, 
tome xvii, pp. 489-41. xs 

* He expressly says that tho ramp out diagonally scross the windows 
and that a great part of tho Kus inscriptions were hidden by it 
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stone, with well-made joints, Thenorthern minaret isa ciroular 
shaft resting on a cubic base, but thewestern is of square section 
for at least half its height, after which it. becomes octagonal 
in a series of receding storeys. On reaching the summit of 
‘the upper cubes, to which each minaret is attached by 
a couple of flying buttresses, the material changes to brick, 
‘the transition being consolidated by a number of palm-trunks 
which are built into the brickwork, ‘The brick portion consists 
of an octagonal shaft with openings in each face, capped by 
a fluted dome, keel-arched in section, the transition from shaft 
to dome being marked by tiers of stalactites. ‘The contrast is 
extreme between the fine masonry of the lower part, with its 
ewutiful, crisply carved ornament, and the rough briclework 
of the upper part with its coarse plaster decoration—a contrast 
which clearly indicates a difference in date. ‘The earliest 
minaret with a finial in the least resembling these is that at 
the side of the Mausoleum of Abt-l-Ghadanfar, built’ 652 
(1187), but this is merely the prototype ; we must come down 
to the Madrasa of Sultan ag-Silih Najm ad-Din Ayyab, 
built 689-41 (1242-8/4)," before we find anything approaching 
it in development, Here, however, we only find two tiers of 
stalactites, which is the case also with the Mabkhara of the 
Zéwiyat al-Hendd, built o, A.D. 1250.8 

On the other hand, the minaret of the Madrasa-Mausoleum. 
of the Amir Sungur Sa‘dy, built 715 (1915),4 provides an 
example almost identical but somewhat richer.® ‘The stone 
part of cach minaret is, as already stated, of beautifully 
ressed stone, pierced at intervals with rectangular windows, 
which originally gave light to the spiral staircase within. 
‘The windows of the northern minaret are set in frames 








4 Seo tho Comptes rendus du Comité de Consereation, 1913, p. 106, 

» yan Borchem, C.1.A. i, pp. 103-4. 

* Seo my “ Brief Chronology of the Muhammadan Monuments of Egypt”: 
Bull. de UInst. frangaia @’ Archlo. orientale, t. xvi, pp. 71-8. 

4 van Berchem, O...4. i, pp. 783-6. 

* These finials, on account of their resemblance to censors, are known 
locally by the name of mabhara. 
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decorated with crisply carved tendrils, and some still retain 
their stone grilles, formed of a geometrical interlacing pattern 
based on thesix pointed star (the so-called Shield of David) ?; 
those of the westem minaret are more nearly square, and by 
their decoration are clearly the prototypes of those in the 
north-eastern fagade of the mosque of ag-Silih Teldye’, built 
1555 (1160), But all doubt as to the date is set at rest by the 
superb Kufic inscriptions cut in strong relief, which form 
bands of decoration at intervals from top to bottom of the 
minarets It follows that their lower parts are undoubtedly 
the work of al-Hikim, whereas the summits must be placed 
Detween the middle of the seventh (thirteenth) century and 
715 (1818). 

Now Maqrisi says that “this mosque was restored in 708, 
eeause on Thursday, 13 Dhu L-higga, 702 (17th July, 1303), 
there was at Migr, Cairo, and in the neighbourhood of these 
towns, an earthquake which made terrible ravages . . . ‘The 
‘mosque of al-Hikim was amongst its victims, A great 
number of piors (baddna) in the interior were destroyed ; 
the summits of the two minarets fell down, the roofs and the 
walls cracked, ‘The Amir Rukn ad-Din Bibars al-Gashankir, 
much distressed by this accident, came to the mosque, accom: 
panied by the Qidys and Amirs, He himself examined the 
edifice and decided to restore the parts destroyed and to 
re-erect the piers, which was done . . ‘The present upper 
portions must therefore have been built after 702 (1302) and 
may safely be attributed to the restoration by Beybars II in 








Tet xsl of ha ot sat Xv en 
(Copsrauon the fle Entel of sera eons . 
tends to con its tuitions! Jewish origin The Tage, 
sccording to the Jewish Encyclopedia, is the earliest 
‘Tho eaten example of fa tee ana decorative mt 
relied to above 

*'The manent of thse minarets and of the rest of the mosque alo, 
has bon admirably teated by Flory in his Oreamente dr Blin wd 
“Astor once, Hear, 112. 

* Khia ty p. 278, LO £. (tenalted by van Berchem, "Note 
achlogi ra" leet, pp. 485-0, 
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Salient at northern corner of mosque, from sahn. 
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Salient at west corner of mosque, showing band of 
inscription above roof of shops. 
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703. Magrizi’s account is confirmed by an inscription dated 
Dhu I-higga, 703 (July, 1804), which occupies the place of the 
cornice over the vault of the main entrance. 

‘Van Berchem, whose analysis is similar to that given above, 
concludes that the architect of Beybars IT, in raising his brick. 
finials on what remained of the old minarets, sought to brace 
the whole construction by an outer cube of masonry. He 
adds : “Ttmay also be that these great massifs had a military 
purpose, at this epoch of the Bahrite Mamltike, when the very 
mosques served as fortresses. In any case, one can only admit 
with M. Prisse that the oubes are the work of Badr ; to con- 
vince oneself of it, it suffices to compare in the northern 
minaret the dressing of the cube with that of the great 
salient of the enclosure of Badr on which it rests.”? He 
continues in a footnote: “The dressing of the salient is 
identical with that of the enclosure of Badr which we shall 
study farther on: large facing blocks, perfeotly dressed 
without a plaster coating, ‘The cube which rises above is 
composed of stones much smaller,, more coarsely quarried, 
with much thicker mortar joints. Tt is wple masonry, 
covered with a coating of plaster which has been preserved 
in places, and which ends above in a frieze of Qurinic 
inscriptions in the style of the first dynasty of Mamlaks . .. 
As for the arrow slits which crown the cube, they are modern, 
like those of the curtain walls and salients of Badr.” He sums 
up as follows: “ Be it as it may, this examination permits one 
to fix the following points — 

(1) The two minarets (finials) of brick are the work of 
Beybars II. 

“ (2) The cubes of the base, whatever their exact date, do 
not go back to the original construction, since they hide 
the ancient minarets. They are probably contemporary with 
‘the minarets of brick, like the helicoidal ramp, which cuts 
diagonally across the four faces of the primitive minarets, 
without any regard to their architecture.” 

2 Thi, pp. 444-8. 
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With (1) T fully concur, but the problem of the cubes is 
‘more complex than Prisse or van Berchem imagined, since 
the northern and western cubes differ in size, construction, 
and in the dressing of their masonry. ‘The northern is much 
Jorger than the western and is not completely square, but 
consists of an inner square, which we will call imaginary for 
the moment, round which an addition has been wrapped 
(Big. 1). This addition commences where the wall of Cairo 
strikes the inner square, passes round its north-eastern and 
north-western faces, and ends against the north-western 
curtain wall of the mosque, leaving the angle of the inner 
square to project into the interior of the latter. ‘This inner 
salient is of exactly the same size as the inner projection of 
the western cube (Big. 2), but the outer fuces of the northern 
ccube are vertical, wherens those of the western are battered. 
‘That the masonry of the lower northern cube is to be attributed 
to Badr al-Gamiily, as Prisse and van Berchem suggest, is 

+ not to be denied. It in clearly the work of the same hand that 
built the north wall, and it bears all the hall-marks of Badr’s 
military architecture? viz, smooth blocks with slightly 
dovelled edges, stone which has weathered extremely well, 
and, low down, a row of large stone circles, which are the ends 
of columns let in as a bond between the well-drossed facing 
and the rubble core, a combination of features found nowhere 
else in Bgypt. ‘The lower cube of the western minaret, 
however, is executed in totally different masonry ; the blocks 
are much smaller, the surfaces indifferently dressed, the joints 
very thick, and there is no trace of columns having been let 
in as a bond. It is similar to that of the upper northern cube, 
but not identical. ‘The masonry of both upper cubes is, 
however, clearly identical, 

‘We are faced with further problems if we consider the cubes 


2 Prisso d'Avennes, 1'4rt arabe, texte, p 98. 

* Taay “ military architecture " as thia type of masonry is only found in 
the thre gates and part ofthe wall of Cairo but tis not found in the mosque 
of alJuytshy. 
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rosacea. 








4s later in origin than the mosque, for the question at once 
arises, what occupied their place? How are’ the minarets 
placed in relation to the ideal comers of the mosque? ete. 
Careful measurements show that the south-eastern faces of 
the two stone minarets are both in an exact line with the inner 
face of the north-western fagade of the mosque (Figs. 1 and 2), 


Noraut 


Fio. 2. 


and that each minaret, at the same time, forms a salient on 
two fagades. Now, if the sides of the mosque originally ran 
{nto the sides of the minarets, we should expect to find marks 
‘on the latter at the points where the sides of the mosque, 
if prolonged, would strike them. ‘There should be four such 
‘eat points, two on each minaret. ‘The plan (Fig. 2) shows 
‘that the western minaret is inacoessible at the point where the 
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north-western fagade would strike it ; moreover, its south- 
eastern face has so suffered that it also is useless for test 
purposes, One test point, however, is absolutely decisive, 
viz, that where the north-east wall, if prolonged, would strike 
the northern minaret ; here the moulded plinth and circular 
shaft, are absolutely unmarked. ‘The point where the north- 
west wall, if prolonged, would strike this minaret, although 
clear on plan (Fig. 1), is only so because the rough masonry 
filling of Beybars II has been tunnelled through. By stooping 
cone can pass round at this point, but the surface of the minaret 
has been broken away. 

It therefore follows either that (1) these two corners of the 
‘mosque must have been cut away, or (2) built in form of 
hollow squares s0 as to leave the minarets standing freo in 
4 well 11:20 m, deep. Such a treatment would form salients 
similar to the present ones, 

I was led by the above line of reasoning to ask myself 
whether it was not possible that the lower western oube 
formed part of the original mosque, but proof was lacking, 
One day, however, when passing down the Shari‘ Bab-el- 
Futih on the far side, I noticed the top edge of a Kufic 
inscription running along the north-western face of this cube, 
and just visible above the tops of the mean shops built against 
it (Plate IX). I immediately asked for a ladder, climbed 
up, and saw a great band of early decorated Kufic set in a 
frame half a metre broad, which ran all along the north-west 
face until it disappeared behind a house built against the 
north comer (Plate X, n). I then went along the roofs to 
the south-west side of the salient, and found that the 
inscription ran the whole length of this side and apparently 
continued round the corner. 

On climbing down and passing through a café into a yard 
next the south-western side of the mosque, I saw the rest 
of the band which ran along the south-east side of the salient 
for 5:57 metres, stopping, or, more correctly, commencing, 
against the take-off of the south-wéstern wall of the mosque 
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(Plate X, a). I then returned to the street: and was invited * 
into another café (No. 87, Shari‘ Bab-el-Futth), the owner of 
which pointed out to me, just below the rafters, the con- 
tinuation of the inscription on the north-east side of the salient, 
There is no doubi that it continues until it meets the north- 
‘western fagade of the mosque, but the question cannot be put 
to the test as there is a mound of débris behind the onfé 
which reaches almost to the top of the curtain wall, 

I submitted photographs of this insoription to my friend 
Monsieur Flury, of Bale who has studied Fiitimide ornament 
80 minutely, and he tells me that he is convinced that it is 
due to Badr al-Gamilly, as the decorative alphabet employed 
is similar to that of the well-known inscription of Badr along- 
side the Bab al-Futah, 

Are wo, therefore, to attribute this salient to him ? I think 
not, for the following reasons. 

‘We have seen that the bases of the minarets cover the ideal 
corners of the mosque, a fact which is vital to this discussion, 
Novertholess, the sides of the mosque did not ran into the 
minarets, as one of the test points is unmarked. If the 
salients did not exist in al-[lakim’s day, the side walls must 
have stopped short before reaching the minarets, an arrange- 
ment which would naturally have left the corners of the 
mosque open, This can scarcely have been the case, on 
account of the five doors which pierce the north-western 
fngade, as follows :-— 

(1) close against the northern salient, 
(2) in the middle of the curtain wall, 
(8) the well-known monumental gateway in the centre, 
(4) in the middle of the other curtain wall, 
(5) close against the western salient. 
Of these, (1) can be seen from within, (2) from without, and 











3 He had already seen it and noted it; op. cit, p. 19, note 48, and his 
Islamische Sehriftiinder, p. 10, note 6. 
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* (4) and (6) are mentioned by Maqrizi? No. 4 is now hidden, 
but No, 5 can be seen in Plate VIL. 

No, 1 must date from the earliest period, as it was blocked 
up by Badr when he built the north wall of Cairo in a.p. 1087. 
(Bee above, p. 878, and Fig. 1.) No. 5, which balances it, is 
presumably original also, Now it is incredible that two such 
‘entrances can have existed if the corners of the mosque had 
been open. Had it been possible to enter the moeque by 
passing round the ends of the curtain walls, entrances would 
nover have been made a metre from those ends, 

There must, therefore, have been salients from the first, 

Moreover, the inscription does not attribute the salient to 
Badr, it is merely Qurinio, and the texts, which are careful 
to give due credit to al-‘Azts, al-Hikim, Beybars II, and 
others, make no mention of additions due to Badr. On the 
other hand, we shall presently seo that there is a passage in 
‘Magrial which may be interpreted in favour of my theory. 

Let us rotun for a moment to the northern salient, We 
have seen that its projection within the mosque is exactly 
the same as that of the one wo have just been discussing. 
In 480 (1087) Badr al-Gamily built the new north wall of 
Cairo, running along the north-eastern fagade of al-Hiikira’s 
‘mosque, and in contact with it. The great salient which 
ho made next the Bab al-Futth has clearly been determined 
(Big. 1), both in size and position, by a pre-existing salient, 
corresponding in size with that at the western comer of the 
mosque. 

‘This salient bears part of an inscription which commences 
in the re-entrant angle next the Babval-Futah, runs along the 
curtain wall, and continues along the north-western side of 
the salient? But he carried this salient still farther round the 








4 In the course of his description of the main artery of Cairo from the 
Bah Zawoyla to the Bab al-Futah (Khia, ip. 876, and Casanova’s tran, 
‘MIF AO. tome iv, pp. 78-0), 

* For this inscription see van Berchem, Notes aarchéologie arabe, in 
the Journal Aviatine, 804 abit. a, pp. 486-00, and his 224, i 
pp. 61-2, 
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original salient of the mosque, as is shown by the identity 
in the style of the masonry, until it met the north-westem 
fagade of the latter, where it extends 4:57 m. farther to the 
south-west side than the inner salient, blocking up the seventh 
window and thé door below (see Plate XI and Fig. 1), both 
of which still remain visible from the interior. Hence the 
inner cube, agreeing in size with the southern one, and the 
outer incomplete cube, The portions of both salients which 
project into the mosque have almost vertical faces, probably. 
because of the piers with which they are in contact. 

Thus we have three successive stages in the evolution of 
the northern salient— 


(1) The original cube enclosing the minaret, of which 
only that part which projected inside the mosque is still 
visible. 

(2) The work of Badr al-Gamily, who built the north 
wall and carried it round the north-eastern part of al- 
Hakim’s oube, thus forming a great salient in the wall 
itself, which salient he continued round the cube until it 
met the north-western curtain wall of the mosque, blocking 
up a window and a door in the process, 

(8) The work of Beybars IT, who, in 703 (1804), reduced 
the froe space inside the salient and made it circular in plan 
intemnally, by lining it with a mass of coarse masonry, and 
filled the lower part of the space still left with a helicoidal 
ramp (since removed), at the same time building the upper 
cube, to which he braced the minaret by two arches 
on its north-eastern and south-western sides, 

Let us now see whether there is anything in the text of 
Magri2i to support the above conclusions. He tells us? 
that al-Masibi, in his History of Hoypt, relates among the 
“events of the year 393 (1002/3) that the Khalif al-Hlakim 
ordered the completion of the mosque commenced by the 
Wazir Ya’qub ibn Kas near the Bab al-Futih. This is why 


2 Op. cit, il, p. 277 (translated by van Berchem, " Notes,"Joo. cit, p. 484), 
‘Tho works of al-Masihi are lost. 
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40,000 dinars were allotted for the expenses, and the works 
commenced. In Safar 401 (September-October, 1010) they 
‘enlarged the minaret and made arkan of 100 oubits in length.” 
‘Van Berchem in his translation is puzzled by the signification 
of the word arkin in this connexion, and renders it by 
“ arétes” with a query after it. He says in a footnote : 


«" point de résistance, angle. Je suppose que ce mot 
ddésigne ici les quatre arétes qui limitent les faces d'un minaret 
base cazrée (peut-8tre les fnces elles-mémes) ; c'est Ia seule 
donnée d'un minaret qui puisse atteindre une pareille 
longuour ; mais cotte explication n'est pas trds satisfaisante, 
puisque les viewx minarets de cette mosquée étaient: 
oylindriques dans Jour partie supérieure . . . Tl s'agit pout- 
tre des murs de fondation.” May it not mean the walls of 
these very salients, as it is clear from the text that it refers 
to something in connexion with the minarets ? 

Although Ihave found that the cubit employed in the setting 
out of this mosque was an unusual one, we are here concerned 
with the cubit frequently used by Magrizi, ‘This was the 
ahira al-‘amdl of 656 min., 1001 of which would measure 
65:6 m, The southern salient being about 16:37 a side,* 
‘measures 66:28 m, all round, a striking confirmation of my 
suggestion that the arkain of 100 cubits in length are the four 
walls of the cubes enclosing the minarets, 


4 Mahmoud Bey, “Le Systémo méteique actuel a'Fgypto,” in the Journ. 
Abia nse, tei, pp. 100-1. 





‘the bato of thi salient, and therefore it cannot bo quite accurate, 
March, 1982. 





measurement is not direct, owing to tho buildings clustering round. 
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Some Remarks on the Hindu Drama 
By JARL CHARPENTIER, Ph.D. 


1. Tue Dave op THe Mupri-RAxsasa 
AMONGST the dramatic works of the Hindus » peculiar 
position is occupied by the Mudra-Raksasa, the o 

work mown under the name of Vigikhadatta, Neither the 
superior genius of Kalidiss, nor the pathetic sublimity of 
Bhavabhati, nor even the versatility and skill of Sri-Harga 
‘has heen in any way rivalled by this author, nor can he 
perhaps lay claim to a very high rank as a stylist, although 
‘some of his verses are certainly among the loftiest passages in 
the classical literature of India, But he excels them all in 
the marvellous power of characterizing his personages ; and, 
if Rima, Jimitavithana, and even Sakuntalé often appear to 
‘us, with all their praiseworthy qualities, somewhat pale and 
lifeless, like fair spirits from o wonderland far away from the 
sin-stained earth, nothing of that sort could ever be said of 
the figures acting the play of Vigikhadatta, For there is 
certainly no lack of real life either in the diabolical plotting 
‘and unbending energy of Cinakya, or in the noble bitterness 
‘of Rakgasa, or the stubborn blockheadedness of Malayaketu. 
Besides, the whole theme of the play is political intrigue and 
preparations for war, the hard work of men, and there is 
nothing at all about love and sentimentality, except the little 
scene between Candanadisa and his family at the beginning 
of the last act, which is of absolutely no importance for the 
development of the play. Even religion and pious feelings 
seem to have been looked upon by the author as rather 
‘unimportant things—his interest is politics and nothing but 
polities. 

Tt seems to me that Visakhadatta might lay claim to some- 
what more interest than he seems to have attracted until 

“RAS, OOTORER 1028, 9 
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now. Of his person we know only what he himself tells 
us, that he was gon of the Maharaja Bhiskaradatta and 
grandson of the Simanta Vatesvaradatta®; and we shall 
probably never know anything more, unless by chance an 
inseription mentioning one or more members of this family 
cores to be known, And he also shares the fate of most 
prominent Sanskrit writers in that his real date is unknown. 
Still, that question might perhaps be settled with at least 
some degree of certainty, as different passges, as well as the 
whole tenor of the play, seem to me to point to a certain well- 
known period of Indian history. 

Professor Konow, in his book Das indische Drama 
(= Grundrise der indo-arischen Philolagie, ii, 2p), p. 70 8.5 
hhas given a conspectus of the views of various scholars con- 
corning the date of Visikhadatta, From this we learn that, 
while Wilson thought of the time of the Muhammadan con- 
quest of Delhi in the late twelfth century, Professor Konow 
himself, in accord with Speyer and Professor Hillebrandt, 
fecls inclined to see in Vidilchadatta a contemporary of the 
great Gupta king Candragupta II (about a.p, 875-413). 
Great: weight must here, as everywhere, be attached to the 
opinion of Professor Jacobi, who would fix the date of the 
play on ®nd December, 860; but to me it does not seem 









+ A roprint of the excellont translation in Wilson's Hindu heatre might 
‘make him somewhat bottar known to the Buglish public. A Swedish 
translation has appeared in my book Ur Indiens Klaseiska teratur 
(Btookbolm, 1920), pp. 129-217. 

3 Vajeteara “ tho Lord of the Bg-troo" is probably = Siva, ‘There is 
4 linga called Vatoivara in tho Réje-taraigins, §, 104 aga. 

* Curiously enough Profesor Konow has not taken into consideration 
‘the able artiolo of Mfr. K.P. Jayaawal on tho date of the Mudrardkyasa 
(ZA, xii, 1913, 205 19.) Mr. Jayaewal algo conneots thie drama with 
‘the period of the great Guptas and believes the Candragupta of the Bharata 
akya to be Candragupta IL I'am not able to follow him here as—even 
considering that Candragupta II subdued somo Saka aatraps—the earth 
‘was certainly not during his time " mlecchair udvejyamana””, But Tam 
‘very glad of the consent of an able Hindu scholar as to the Gupta time, 
This only dafortunste that the identifications of the namee Parvataka and 

Molayaieta in Mr, Joyaawal'e article should be wholly fanciful, 
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doubtful that this date is far too late, much more as Professor 
Tacobi has also reckoned with the name Avantivarman in the 
final verse of the play, which is no doubt a later “ emendation ” 
instead of the original reading Candragupta, restored into the 
text by Professor Hillebrandt.t 

‘To me there can be little or no doubt that the Mudrarakgasa 
belongs to the period of the imperial Guptas, although reasons: 
that will presently be taken into consideration prevent me 
from assigning to it as early a date as that of Candragupta IL? 

Professor Konow very judiciously lays stress on the fact 
that Pitaliputra really seems to be the residence of the king 
during whose reign the play was first acted ; and he also 
points out that at the time when Yiian-teang visited India 
(a.p. 629-45) the magnificent capital of the Mauryas was 
already reduced to a heap of ruins. So this gives a terminus 
ante quem—we can no doubt draw the conclusion that 
‘Visakhadatta wrote a considerable time before the reign of 
Sr-Harga, It must in this connexion be underlined that 
‘Viddkhadatta shows that sort of intimate acquaintance with 
Pitaliputra which could scarcely be possessed by a man 
who had not lived for some time at least in that very place. 
In the third act he speaks of the Sugénga palace as the 
favourite resort of Candragupta, where he carries on with 
CAnakya the political discussion which leads to the pretended 
rupture between them; and in the sixth act (p. 173, 7) 
Candana-disa is spoken of as living at the Puspa-eatoara, the 
“Plower-market”. And in that same act Rakgasa, in his 
desperate state of mind, resorts to the old garden of King 
Nanda on the outskirts of Pataliputra. Who could really 
doubt that the man who wrote the following passages : 

(p. 166, 5-6): elds tavad devasya pida-carkramana-pavi: 
trikta-tala Kuswmapuropakantha-bhimnaya, 

1 Tm the folowing the text in always quoted from the edition of Profesor 
Hilobrandt, Brean, 1912. 


The reasons by which Mr. Antoni (TA. i, 1622, 49 oq.) concludes that 
the M. was written in the seventh contury seom tome wholly unconvincing. 
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(p. 167, 9 sqq.): ako jirnodydnasya nirabhiramyata ! 

atra hi 

viparyastays saudham Rulam iva mahdrambha-racanam 

sarah éuskam sidhor hydayam iva ndgena subrda | 

phalair Kind vrksa viguna-vidhi-yogad iva nay 

trnaié channa Dhitmir matir iva kunitaiva vidusah | 
ctc., had himself visited the place he pictures to us itt such, 
vivid colours ? 


‘Tho great fight between Cipakya and Riksasa is carried on 
by means of their puppets, Candragupta and Malayaketu, 
the latter probably meant to be a ruler of the South. And 
Malayaketu is even by Rakgasa himself said to be a mleccha, 
barbarian (pp. 165, 17; 166, 1). Amongst the allies of 
Malayaketu are mentioned a certain Meghdkya, the Great 
King of the Persians (Parasikidhirdja, p. 22, 1; °adhipati 
p- 140, 7; °Adhipa, p. 154, 1), the Greek princes of Giindhiira 
(Gandharah . . . Yavana-nrpataya}), the Scythians (Saka), 
and the Huns (Haya) pechaps even the Chinese? And 
amongst the troops of Candragupta and Malayaketu, when 
before their rupture they laid siege to Pataliputra, there are 
found amongst others the Scythians, Greeks, Kambojas, 
Persians, and the people from Balkh (°Saka-Yavana .. 
Kamboja-Parasika-Bahlika’, p. 49, 10-60, 1). So there is no 
doubt that India was not only threatened with an invasion of 
barbarians from the west and north-west—not in the time of 
Candragupta Maurya, the fictive hero of the play, but in the 
‘ime of the author and the ruler who is also called Candra- 
‘gupta (which is here rather an honorific name than the real one). 
For this is exactly what can be concluded from the final verse : 











1 Tho name soma to me absolutel lant; of. J IA, 
ai, 1913, 267, cin = 

1 Act v, verso 11, 

oxaitinbrandt ha given Calin hia ext but ther in in Bo the reading 
na Gina, which may perhape represent the original text 
‘Mc. Jaysswal takes this reading for granted without further discussion 
oy sts». 200, 
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edrakim dmayones tanum atanubalam asthitasydnuriapaim 

yasya prak-potra-kotim pralaya-parigata sisriye bhita-dhai | 

iilecchair udvejyamand Uhujayugam adhund pivaram raja- 
mitre 

sa Srimad-bandhu-bhrtyas? cram avatu makin parthivas 
Candraguptah || 

In times of sore neod the Great God had come down to 
arth in different shapes to bring help and protection to 
distressed humanity ; and, just as he in the shape of the 
Giant Boar, the adi* or mahi-vardha, raised on his tusk the 
earth weighed down into the flood of the ocean by her burden 
of sin and crime, so the hero-king should now ward off with 
his strong arm the flood of barbarians that inundates the 
holy land of the Brahmins. It is the same idea that we meet 
in Kalidasa’s great epic, Raghuvaméa, vii, 56 :— 

‘ratht nigaigt kavact dhanusman drptah sa rajanyakam ekavirab| 

nivdrayam asa mahd-vardhah kalpa-ksayodyrtiam ivarnavim- 
Dhak || 

‘One might fain believe that the same time begets with different 

authors the same ideas. 

Now, if we duly consider the various barbarian peoples 
enumerated in the passages quoted above, it is quite obvious 
that the Greek princes of Gindhira” and the Sakas can 
scarcely be contemporaneous with the author of the play. 
‘We have here reminiscences of former invasions from the 
north-west. But not so with the Huns, of whom nobody in 
India had certainly obtained any real knowledge before the 
time of the later imperial Guptas.? According to Smith,* 





+ On thin compound of, Jayanwal, ZA. xlvi, 1017, p. 215, who would 
translate it: "ho whote servant ie Srimin’ Bandhu.” According to 
Mr. Jayaswal, Bandhu here means a certain Bandhuvarman whote father 
reigned in Miwa during and after the time of Candragupta TI, The 
‘oggention is certialy an ingonious one—only Tam afraid it can scarcely 
bo over proved. 

2 "The argumenta which Mf, Jayaawal (loo. lt, p. 260) pends for an casler 
Tndian knowledge of the Huns are rather weak 

* The Osford History of India, p. 163. 
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the first attack of the Huns on India was repelled about 
‘A.D, 455—about the same time as the hordes of Attila were 
checked by the last legions of the Roman Empire on the 
Catelaunian plains—and it was scarcely until the tinie when 
the Persian king Firtz and his armies had succumbed to their 
attacks (4.0, 484) that the danger to India became a very real 
one, It seems to me quite obvious that if an author like 
‘Visikhadatta speaks in the same passages of the Great King 
of Persia and the Huns, this must refer to a time when people 
knew in the North of India that the nomads had subjugated 
Persia and invaded the western frontier, threatening to 
inundate the whole of Hindustan. And this period must be 
identical with that of the last great Guptas, especially Skanda- 
‘gupta, during whose reign the cataclysm seems to have come. 
As far as I can see, Skandagupta (or his successor) must be 
‘the prince from whom the earth hoped for suecour from the 
arbarian deluge; that he is called Caridragupta in the final 
verse of the play may be consistent with the tendency to 
revive in times of distress a great historical memory, in order 
to beget a spirit of energy and resistance. 

Consequently, I think it most probable that Vidikhadatta 
‘was contemporaneous with one of the last Guptas—probably 
Skandagupta—and that he belonged to about the same 
period as Kalidisa, And I see in the Mudri-Rakgasa a very 
‘tendencious piece of literature, the author of which intended 
in a timo of threatening external dangers to revive the great 
memories of the past, in order to inspire his contemporaries 
with the fierce and energetic spirit of times gone, when great 
emergencies were met by men fit to deal with and overcome 
them, 

As for literary proofs of my theory I have not much to 
adduce. It seems quite obvious that ViSékhadatta was 
well acquainted with the text nowadays known by the name 
of the Artha-Sistra of Kautilya. Different: passages seom 
to prove this beyond doubt, and the Canakya-niti, on p. 43, 10, 
+ CL og. pp. 9; 38,1; 42, 18; 56,9; 86, 2-3, eto, 
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must certainly mean exactly the seme as the Artha-sistra, 
But this is of no use for fixing the exact date of our play, as 
the Artha-éistra—if it is really, as Professor Jacobi seems to 
have proved, the work of Kautilya—must be some 700 or 800 
years older than the Mudri-Rakgasa, 

There is, further, a curious passage in the Naitya-sistra of 
Bharata (xvii, 56), which must perhaps be considered in 
connexion with this play. Bharata there prosoribes that 
amongst people speaking the Magadht dialect are also to be 
included the diggers of subterranean passages (surungd- 
Khanaka). Now there exists, as far as I know, not one play 
in the whole of the dramatie literature where any such person 
is produced on the stage. .But in the Mudra-Rakgasa (p. 57, 
9-10) there is some talk of certain creatures of Rikgasa 
having dug a subterranean passage (suruiiga) to the bedroom 
‘of Candragupta and at the last moment having been discovered 
by Canakya.* However, these persons are here only spoken 
of, not introduced on the stage. But, as Bharata would 
scarcely have given a detailed prescription without any con- 
crete sample having been known to him, it seems possible that 
there may have existed at his time a play, with the same content: 
as ours, where those persons were really introduced as acting 
figures. But we know nothing of the exact date of Bharata,’ 
nor do we know if the Natya-Sistra is the work of one single 
author without Inter interpolations—or, I might rather say, 
all we know is that it is not. So this does not help us at all. 

Some stress has been laid on a pretended imitation by 
‘Visakhadatta of the famous play of Sadraka.‘ Personally, 

















2 Of, Konow, Das indische Drama, ps 17. 

* Concerning’ such aubterraneour ‘passages, of, Kaufilya Artha.stetra, 
P40, 0; Mudrd-Rakyasa, p. 51, 6, 8; Datakumaracarita, POrva- 
thik, iil, eto, 

Gt Konow, Das indische Drama, p. 2 Already Kalidisa. in~ the 
Vileamorvats (eg. verso 36) speaks of Bharata as a mythic sage and the 
stage-manager of the gods. 

“Ct Morgensticene, ber dav Verhiltnis switchen Oirudatia und 
Mrechakafits, Walle a, 8., 1920, pp. 28, 77; Antani, 1A. 1, 60. 
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1.6 not at all feel convinced that the Mrochakatika is really 
older than the Mudri-Rakgasa ; with that I shall try to deal 
presently. As for the supposed imitations, there is certainly 
1 sort of similarity in the dialogue between the sitradhara and 
‘the nafi in the prologues of both plays ; but, if Visikhadatta 
‘has here imitated anyone, he may easily have been acquainted 
with the older play called the Cirudatta—be it by a certain 
Bhisa or not—later copied by Sadraka. One has also pointed 
at the scene in the last act of both plays, where in the Mre- 
chakatika Ciradatta and in the Mudra-Raksasa Candanadisa 
‘re led away by the hangmento beimpaled on the stake, But, 
1s the motives for, and the development leading to, this event 
aro totally different in the two plays, I cannot find any urgent 
necessity for assuming here an imitation on one side or the 
other. 

‘Thore certainly exists a connexion between a passage of 
Kilidisa and one in the Mudri-Rakgasa, viz. Raghu-vaméa, 
vii, 43 :— 
$0 CHINNA-MOLAR kgatajena RENUS tasyoparisthat pavandva- 

ahitah| 
aigdra-begasya Iutdsanasya pirvotthito dima ivbabhase || 
and Mudri-Rakgasa, act v, verse 23 :— 
Gaudinam lodiva - dhidi - parimala - dhavalan dhimrayantah 
apolan 
Misnantah krgnimanam dhramara-kula-nibham kuitoitasyala- 
asya | 
vandu-stanrsni balandim turaga-Khura-puta-kyoda-labdhitma- 
labhah 
éatriaydm wtlamiige gaja-mada-salila-oomIsNA-MOLAK patant|| 
as the situation described is cortainly a very peculiar one. 
But who could tell whether Kalidasa or Visakhadatta is here 
the imitator or the imitated ? Still, one might probably 
feel inclined to ascribe the priority to the greater poet of 
the, two. 
Also, a closer connexion may exist between the expression 
Gimayones waxoM avaNvBALio, ete., in the final 
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verse of the Mudra-Raksasa and the Sisupila-vadha, canto i, 
verse 4’ 

Sataechata-bhinna-ghanena bidhrat 

nysimha saimhin avanum ranum tay | 

sa mugdha-kéntd-stana-sanga-dhaigurair 

uro-vidaram prati-caskare makhaih | 
‘Hore it is, of course, necessary to me to conclude that Magha 
is indebted for his expression to the older poet, Visilchadatta.t 

However, these literary coincidences do not carry great 

‘weight in comparison with the historical proofs adduced above, 
Aiter all, I think it to be fairly well proved that the Mudra- 
Raksasa belongs to the period immediately preceding the 
downfall of the Gupta empire, when the Huns had already 
trodden Sassanian Persia under the hoofs of their horses 
and wore threatening Hindustan with a formidable invasion, 
‘Visikhadatta, consequently, to me belongs to the older set 
of Hindu dramatic poets, and is perhaps a somewhat younger 
contemporary of the greatest of them all, Kalidisa. 





2, Tu Aurion anp Dare ov THe Myo-OHAKapiKA 
The discovery and publication at Trivandrum of several 
plays already famous under the name of Bhisa has beon of 
decisive importance for the position of the Myo-chakapika in 
‘Hindu dramatic literature in so far as the play called Carudatta 
(or Daridra-Cirudatta) has revealed to us the original of the 
first four acts of the work ascribed to King Sfidraka. It has 
once for all made away with the theory of Pischel—inoredible 
as it was in itself—of Dandin being the author of the 
Mro-chakatika ; and, as there can be now no more talk of this 
play being the oldest specimen of the Hindu theatre, one may 
perhaps safely hope that the hypothesis of the Greek influence 
on the Indian drama is also once for all made away with. 
However, the problem of the Mro-chakafikd itself has not been 
solved by the recent discovery--it rather seems to have become 





2 On the date of Maigha cf. now the article of Professor Jacobi in the 
Sit;ungeberiehte of the Berlin Academy, 1923, p. 214. 
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more entangled than ever. A short discussion on some 
topies connected with its author and its date may not be 
wholly out of place, although I am well aware that I cannot 
claim to have arrived at any real solution of either problem. 

There is only one statement concerning the author of the 
Mrochakatiké which can claim any sort of authority, and 
‘that is what the prologue of the play itself has to tell us. And 
‘hat is chiefly contained in the following words: yad idaym 
vayam Mro-chakatikam ndma prakaranam prayoktum vyava- 
sitah | eatkavih kila 

dviradendra-gatié cakora-netrah 
paripiirnendu-mukhah suvigrahas ca | 
dvija-muky avir babhiiva 
prathitah Stdraka ily agadha-sattoah || 
api ca | 
rg-vedam sdma-vedam ganrtam atha kalim vaisikim hasti- 
sikgam 
nated Sarca-prasadad vyapagata-timire caksust copalabhya | 
‘r&anam vilgya putra parama-samudayendévamedhena cesta 
labdhvd cdyuh satabdam dasa-dina-sahitam Sidrako 'gnim 
pravistah || 
api ea | 
samara-vyasani pramdda-sanyah 
Kakudam veda-viddm tapo-dhanasea | 
para-vdrana-bahu-yuddha-lubdhah 
kgiti-pilah kila Siidrako babhitva |) 

This is very nearly all we got to know by this prologue, 
which can apparently not have been written by King Sidraka 
himself *—what has been left out I shall try to discuss 
presently. But let me first of all remark that, this prologue 
taken duly into consideration, it has certainly been a very 
correct view of Professor Sacobi* and some other scholars 

+p 2 ogy od Barab, 

4G Lv, Le Mids Teen p87; Konow, Das indiache Dram, 
Pp 

+ CL ABhandtengen der Bayerschen Atadenie i 
Ss cater die ret 
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that, if we know anything of the author of the Mro-chakatika, 
it is that his name was Sitdraka and nothing else, For that 
is about all we know, and a piece of knowledge like that ought 
certainly not to be discarded without very weighty reasons. 

Tay some special stress on this becauso the latest historian 
of the Hindu drama, Professor Konow, has started quite a 
new theory concerning the author of our play.) Professor 
‘Konow thinks the man called Sndraka to have been in reality 
an Abhira prince with the name of Sivadatta, who was possibly 
connected with the downfall of the Andhras and the inaugura- 
tion of the Cedi-era (A.p. 248-9). But the arguments on 
which this conclusion is based are, although ingenious, 
certainly of a very unsubstantial character. ‘They are closely 
connected with other arguments adduced by Professor Konow 
for fixing the date of the drama—arguments that start from 
the wholly unproved thesis that our author is certainly older 
than Kalidasa, and that will be mentioned somewhat later on. 
‘Having tried to corroborate this thesis, Professor Konow then 
takes hold of a tradition according to which Sidraka was 
connected with the downfall of the Andhras and was king of 
Pratigthdna.? But the fact is that this tradition has just as 
little historical value as many other things that are told of 
this same King Sadraka ; and Professor Konow might just 
fas well have laid stress on another tale according to which 
he was perhaps the founder of the Andhrabhrtya-dynasty 
a hypothesis that would certainly have led to a totally different 
result, 

However, King Stidraka plays an important part in 
Hindu literature, as various passages from Bina and other 
authors (recorded by Professor Konow, loc. cit., p. 56 seq.) 
testify. He is often connected with the struggle between 

1 Ch Aufuice sur Kultur. und Sprachgeachichte . .. B, Kuhn gowidmet 
3016, p. 108 aq, ; Das indieche Drama, p. 87. 

* Gh, Fleet, JAS. 1908, p. 808, 2 

* Reoorded by Bhau Dijf, J. Bo, Br. RAS. vi, 240 oq., and Professor 


Tacobi, Ind. Stud, xiv, 147 99. 
“CE Wiltord, Aviatic Researches, ix, 107 ; Wilton, Works, ix, 104, m. 1. 
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‘Vikramaditya and his opponents; and it is rather a queer 
coincidence with the prologue of our play that he is said to 
have been a Brahmin minister of Sata-vihana on whom this 
ruler bestowed the half of his kingdom. For it is no doubt 
very curious that a ruler belonging to the caste of Kshatriyas 
should be styled dvija-mulhyatamah and kakudam veda-vidam, 
1s is there done, theso opithets being much easier to understand 
if they were applied to a ruler who was a Brahmin by caste.* 
‘As for the remark that “ he knew the Rg-veda, the Sima-veda, 
mathematics, the elegant arts, and the training of elephants ”, 
it has scarcely been made up from the contents of the drama 
as Windisch once seems to have thought.” For nobody in 
the whole play, so far as I know, makes much use of his. 
Knowledge of the two first Vedas, nor would anyone be very 
likely to know much of them except Sarvilaka and perhaps 
oven Cirudatta, And, besides, one might well compare with 
this a passage in which Dandin praises the great: aecomplish- 
ments of a young Brahmin: * adhidi catursu dmndyepu grhitt 
satsv anges —Gnvikikt-vicaksanas —catuh-sasti-kaldgama- 
prayoga-caturo visesena gaja-ratha-turaga-tantravid isvasa- 
néstra-karmani gada-yuddhe oa nirupamal purdnetihasa- 
kusalah hart kivya-nifakikhyaydyikandm ved sopawigad- 
artha-Sistrasya, ete, It need be, this shows pretty well that not 
only spiritual insight was to be requested from a Brahmin 
who claimed to belong to the upper ten of his caste, and that 
there was nothing very strange in his knowing also the arts of 
an elegant life and even the training of elephants. 

So there would be, according to my opinion, scarcely any 
obstacle to presuming Sadraka to have been a Brahmin by 
caste and to have played the part of a Peshwa to some Hindu 





1 CL Ind, Sud, xiv, 151, 
# Tho explanation of Préhvidhara deja-mublyalamab bgatrajaicregthab 
trayo eared deijtaya iti enrich kyatriyo "pi dija-prayogah | ia satcely 


+ very well founded, 


"Ck, Der griechische Einfluss im indischen Drama, p. 70, 
Ct, Dala-kundra-carita, p. 100, 5-9, ed, Bibler-Peterson-Ageshe, 
Bombay, 1919. 
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Rajah before he rose to be even by title a ruler himself, But, 
‘of course, this is only a suggestion and very far from any degree 
of certainty. If we were better acquainted with certain details 
of Indian history it would perhaps not be very difficult to 
identify a ruler of whom we know that he had been cured of 
cataract, had attained the remarkable age of one hundred 
yeurs and ten days, and above all had celebrated the famous 
hhorse-sacrifice, For there are perhaps not so many rulers in 
the real history of India who have been able to set into motion 
the giant apparatus needed for this, the greatest: and most 
‘expensive of all sacrifices. But, unfortunately, all these facts 
do not help us at all. 

‘There is, however, another tradition concerning Stdraka 
that it may be worth while to discuss, although it seems not 
to have attracted much notice. Pischel* long ago, while 
pleading the South Indian origin of the Mre-chakatika, drew 
‘attention to a gloss to Vamana’s Kavyélamkara-vrtti (p. 31, 24, 
in MS., Bithler, Det. Report, No. 266, fol. 184), where Sidraka 
is called a raj@ komatif ; and Komati is well known as the name 
‘of the great trading caste in the Madras Presidency.? Now 
it may well be quite a fortuitous thing, though it seems to me 
yather remarkable, that one of the most commgn and well- 
attested traditions of the Komatis tells us how, on account of 
‘a struggle with a certain King Vignuvardhana, 102 heads of 
gotras belonging to this caste sacrificed themselves in fire- 
pits rather than giving away to their opponent. And the fact 
recorded in the prologue of the Mrochakatika that Sadraka 
in his extreme old age “ entered the fire” (agnim pravistah) 
hhas puzzled: more than one scholar. Is there any possibility 
of these traditions standing in closer relation to each other 1 
Tf that were the case, Stidraka might possibly have been a king 
of the south, ruling over a country where the caste of Kom 
had obtained great influence, who sacrificed his own life in 








+ of, Rudraka’s Srigiratilka and Buyyota'e Sokrdyatt, Xi 
P20, Cf. also Lindenan, Bhase-Stuien, Lapel, 1918, p16. 
* Thurston, Cate and Tribe of Souther Indi, i, 300 waa. 
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‘the strife with another king called Vignu-vardhana, This 
person, unfortunately, cannot be identified; but he may almost 
certainly have belonged to the dynasty of the Faster 
Chalukyas* that seems to have been founded in the early 
Deginning of the seventh century. If there were any truth 
in this suggestion, it would help us also to fix the date of the 
Mro-chakatik within certain not very wide limits. 

‘The idea that the Mre-chakafika should be the very oldest 
Hindu drama preserved to us has naturally to be given up, 
‘and needs no further discussion. However, quite recently 
scholars whose opinion cannot be passed over in silence have 
pleaded the very early date of that drama. Professor Lévi, 
who formerly ® tried to assign to it a date between the times 
of Bina and Vimana, has more recently * taken into con- 
sideration that it might belong to a far earlier century, 
but unfortunately on very unconvincing reasons. And 
Professor Konow, as already mentioned above, thinks that its 
date may be fixed in the early half of the third century a..6 
But this rests on the wholly unproved foundation that the 
Mro-chakafika is older than Kalidasa, a suggestion for which, 
according to my opinion, no proofs can well be adduced, 
For, if it were so, then why did not Kalidisa in the 
Mélavikagnimitra mention Sidraka amongst his predecessors 
together with Bhisa, Saumilla, and Kaviputra. And I deny 
flatly that any internal reasons force us-to think the Mrc- 
chakatika to be older than the threo dramas of the greatest 
of Hindu poets. 

Professor Jacobi certainly thinks our drama to be younger 











1 Cf, Thurston, Joo. eit, p. 320, 

* Of Smith, The Ozford’ History of India, p, 216, 

* Of, Le Thddtre Indien, p. 108, 

+ FA. 1002, §, p. 128 0g. 

§ Ct, also Morgenstierne, lo. cit, p. 76. 

© Tt would be no valid reason against this that Aivaghosa is also not 
mentioned by Kilidisa, For Aévaghoya was a Buddhist and wroto 
Buddhist dramas which would certainly not be mentioned by Kalidiso, 
‘whose Brahmin orthodoxy may scarcely be doubted, 
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than those of Kalidasa, and Professor Jolly long ago tried 
to prove that the lawauit acted in the ninth act could best 
be brought in accordance with the precepts of the law-books 
belonging to the sixth or even the seventh century A.D. And, 
even if Pischel’s theory concerning the authorship of Dandin 
scarcely found any beliover excopt himself, thero certainly 
exists a great degree of similarity between the society seen 
onthe stage in the Mye-chakatikt and that: one presented to 
us in the fascinating novels of Dandin. ‘To use the words of 
Dhanike,? they are both kitana-dyntakarddidhtrta-samkula, 
and a society nob very different from that described in 
Casanova’s famous biography may well be characteristic 
of a certain period of history, a period of highly developed 
literary activity and highly debased morals, like that. of 
Louis XV. 

Now Mr. K. C. Mehendale has in a very well-considered 
article # tried to fix with the help of literary evidence the limits 
within which the date of the Mre-chakayiki must fall. Tt is 
cortainly of decisive influence on the whole question that 
Bana, who has made King Stdraka of Vidisa the hero of his 
famous romance, does not in the introductory verses of the 
Harsa-carita know anything at all of the dramatist Sidraka. 
The terminus a quo is, no doubt, given here: the Mre- 
chakatika of Sadraka—whoever he may be—was not yet 
Imown to the famous court-pandit of Sri-Harga, and, as that 
writer must certainly have been better acquainted with the 
literature of his day than anyone else, we may safely conclude 
that it did not exist in his time, On the other hand, there are 
in Vimana’s Kavydlamhdra-vrii two quotations of which 
the one # may be doubtful, as it agrees on the whole much 
better with the Carudatta than with the Mre-chakatika, 
while the other (dyiitam hi ndma purusasytsimhasanam 

4 Tagore Law Lectures, 1883, p. 68 94. 

+ Daiarapa, ed. K.P. Parab, p. 90. 

+ Of. Bhandarkar Commenorative Volume, p. 867 saa. 


« The verve Yaad bali, ete, which isin the Carudatia I, v, 2, and in the 
Mro-chakatit, 5, v. 9, 
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rijyam) undoubtedly refers to the latter drama. As Vamana 
‘wrote his work about the year 775, this would show that the 
work of Sidraka already at that time belonged to the stock 
of classical literature talven into consideration by the leading 
‘estheticists. Now, if there be anything in my suggestion that 
Siidraka was a southern monarch who finished his life during 
a struggle with one of the eastern Chalukya kings, this would 
only corroborate the theory of Mr, Mehendale, and we might 
‘then almost safely conclude that the Mre-chakatikt was 
composed during a period extending from the middle of the 
seventh to that of the eighth century of our era, This would 
make Sidraka belong to a time not very far from that of 
Dangin and would also agteo with the arguments adduced 
by Professor Jolly from quite different sources. 

Having thus shortly discussed the questions concerning 
the author and date of the Mre-chakatibd, let me now add 
some words on the composition of the play and its relation to 
the older work called the Cérudatla—whether this be the work 
‘of Bhiisa or not may here be left wholly by side, 

‘There cannot be the slightest doubt that the first four acts 
of the Mro-chakatika are simply a more copious version of 
the four acts that constitute what has been preserved to us 
of the Oarudatia, But, unfortunately, these four aots did 
scarcely constitute the whole of that play, and various scholars 
have also decided that it has come down to us in an unfinished 
state? Convinced though I be of the correctness of this 
opinion, I feel very uncertain whether most of the passages 
adduced by Dr. Morgenstieme and Mr, Mehendale as proving 
‘the existence of a continuation of the Carudatia really prove 
anything at all. So when in Act I, v, 6, Carudatta says : 
papam karma ca yat parair api krlam tat tasya sambhavyate, 
‘this line forms part of a verse which is, on the whole, of a 
proverbial or sententious tenor, and it need not at all mean 





* Of, Konow, Awjaitze .. . B. Kuhn gewidmet, p, 107; Das indische 
Drama, p. 85; Morgenstierne, loc cit, p. 67; Mahendale, loo, ot, p. 360. 
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that the Carudatta once developed on the very same lines as 
the last acts of the Mye-chakafikd2 Nor is there any need 
to find in the words of Vasantaseni: gacchadu bhavam 
punodamsande, when taking leave of the monk in the second 
‘act, any allusion to the future; for, just like ‘aw revoir”, 
the word punar-darbandya may certainly be uttered to « 
person out of sheer politeness, though one does not expect ever 
to soe him again.® Nor does the wish of Sajjalaka in Act IV, 
v. 7, that he may be able once to reward Vasantasen’ or 
Cirudatta involve any consequences of that sort. 

But there is one passage just at the winding up of the fourth 
act that undoubtedly betrays to us that the Cirudatta must 
have consisted of at least one act more, viz. the words of 
the maid: edam puna abhisirid-sahia-bhadam duddinam 
‘unnamidam. For, leaving alone the very abrupt and 
inadequate end of the act, there can be no doubt whatsoever 
that this points to a next act which in the Mro-chakatika 
bears the name of durdinam.® One might only ask whether we 
have reason to think it possible that the Carudatta really 
ended with this fifth act. It appears to me that, as the play 
does not (in its present shape at least) contain any un- 
disputable allusion to what in the Mye-chakatika follows after 
the fifth act, and, as that same act which contains the happy: 
mecting of the lovers might well serve as a final one, we may 
safely assume that the Carudalia consisted of only five acts, 
‘copied in the first five ones of Stidraka’s work, 

If, then, we assume that Stdrake had before him a drama 
of five acts, which he took over and used for his own com- 
position, it is quite obvious that he has altered and enlarged 
a number of passages. But, as this has been discussed in 
detail by Dr. Morgenstieme, I need not busy myself with it 

+ Even the words of the Sakira (p. 220, ed, Parab)—dalidde biku 4 | 
{ails savvam sanbdaviadi—need not be taken as an allusion to thin passage 
(ct, also eambAtyyate in Act IX, v. 37) 

1 Of tho words of Aryaka: coum punardardandya in Mrochakatika, ed. 
arab, p. 182, 17. 

the introductory words of the fifth aot: wnnamaty aldtadurdinam. 
‘sus, ocroBEn 1928, 40 
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here. A quantity of verses have been added, and several 
passages made more extensive in comparison with the original, 
so eg, the scene of Sarvilaka’s burglary in the third act. In 
the fifth act, the original of which we do not possess, one may 
feel quite sure that the whole conversation between the 
vita and Vasantasend is a later addition,» as it only causes a 
tedious interruption and is of absolutely no importance to the 
development of the dramatic action. Moreover, the whole 
scene between the players in Act II and the description of 
‘Vasantasené’s palace in Act IV are not at all found in the 
Oérudatta, ‘They both seem to be more at home in that 
dramatic genre called prahasana, and it is especially to be 
observed that the very indecent words of Mithura and 
Maitreya that are found in some passages of these two episodes 
do not belong to the style of the prakarana, but. that 
corresponding things are often found in the existing 

ana’s. Wo have also the very clear statement of 
Dhanika that it is the presence of such shady characters 
‘as Mathura, eto., that make of the Mro-chakatikd a sayikirna- 
prakaraya, And one might well doubt whether we have not 
here later interpolations that were added by some stage- 
director in order to secure to the play a greater popularity 
with the public, 

‘Even if it may not be taken for granted, I still believe it to 
be tolerably certain that Stdrak, having copied the first five 
acts from the Caérudatia, added the last five ones—or, at least, 
‘the greater part of them *—himself. One might even ask if 
there is not in the prologue~-which cannot be by Siidraka 
himsclf—a quite distinct statement as to this fact, and 
personally I really believe there is. For let us consider the 
verses that follow immediately upon those describing the 
personality of Sidraka :— 





2 Of, Morgenstieme, loc. cit p. 69. 
3 Datardipa, ed. Parab, p. 90. 
Tn the tenth act a considerable interpolation is said to have been made 


Uy @ certain Nilakanthe ; of Morgonstieme, loo. eit, p. 69. 
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Avanti-puryam doija-sérthavatho 

yuvd daridrah Khila Oarudattal | 

gundnurakld ganiké ca yasya 

‘vasanta-gobheva Vasantasend || 

Payor idam sat-suratotsavaérayam 

naya-pracéram vyavahdra-dustatam | 

Hhala-svabhdvam dhavitavyatin tatha 

cakara sarvam khila Sadrako nypah || 

While the first of these verses only tells us the names 
and conditions of the ndyaka and ndyika, whom Sadraka 
had simply taken over from the older play, the second has 
several other things to tells us, ‘To give it in the translation 
of K. P, Parab:! “King Sidraka composed this drama 
based upon their happy sexual enjoyment, In it he exhibited. 
the efficacy of righteous conduct, villainy of law, the 
temperament of the wicked, and inevitableness of fate.” 
According to this statement, what did King Stdraka do? 

‘He composed the naya-pracira, meaning apparently the 
conduct of Cirudatta perhaps towards Aryaka and certainly 
during the last two acts, the vyavahara-duslatd, which is simply 
another name for the ninth act, the Khala-svabhava, “ the 
nature of a rogue,” meaning the behaviour of the Sakira, 
during the three Acts VII-X,* and finally the dhavitayyatd, 
the inevitable fate, involving the triumph of justice and noble 
sentiments, that winds up the whole play, And all these 
things apparently followed, according to our verse, upon 
“ their happy sexual enjoyment”, which could scarcely mean 
anything but the visit of Vasantasend, to Cirudatta’s house 
in the fifth act. Consequently, this means to me that what 
Sodraka did really himself compose were the last five acts, 
the acts following upon I-V, which had been borrowed from 
the older play. A courteous poet who would not accuse 


1 Mrechabafika, notes, p. 4. 

2 Txcopt in these acts the Sakiira does only produce himself in the first 
act, But thero he is only a ridiculous braggart and a sill more ridiculous 
‘coward, and does not show any of the real wicked qualities that constitute 
‘a Khala, a rogue. 
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King Sidraka of plagiarism—a thing scarcely consistent with 
the high praise bestowed upon him in the preceding verses— 
could perhaps not tell us in a clearer way what did in reality 
Delong to him and what did not. 

The continuation of the Mye-chakatiké contains the 
development of the love-story between Cirudatta and 
Vasantaseni, which, through bad vicissitudes, is led to a 
happy end, interwoven with the tale of a political intrigue, 
the downéall of King Palaka of Ujjayint through the con- 
spiration of the cow-herd Aryaka, Sarvilaka, and other 
‘Now this episode is already foretold in two passages belonging 
‘to that part of the drama copied from the Cirudatta, viz, in 
‘the words of Darduraka in the second act: Rathitam ca 
mama priyavayasyena Sarvilakena yatha kila | Aryaka-néma 
gopila-darakah siddhadebena samddisto raja Uhavigyatti | 
sarvas cismadvidho janas tam anusarati | tad aham api 
tat-samipam gacchdmi, and in those of Sarvilaka in the fourth 
act? where he gets to know that King Palaka has incarcerated, 
Aryaka and consequently announces his intention to liberate 
him. But it is rather curious that if we took away these few 
lines and then eliminated tho greater part of the sixth, the 
whole seventh, and the very last pages of the tenth act there 
would be absolutely no trace of the story of Aryaka and 
Pilaka, nor would that be of any consequence whatsoever 
to the development of the original play. One person only is 
concerned both with the Ciirudatta-drama and the Aryaka- 
episode, viz. the Brahmin-burglar Sarvilaka (Sajjalaka) ; 
and this person would probably never have been able to show 

“ his gratitude to Vasantaseni and Cirudatta had he not joined 
the party of Aryaka and slain King Palaka.s An episode 
inside a drama could scarcely be more loosely connected with 
‘the main action. 

Wilson ¢ once thought that some sort of historical fact lay 
-at the foundation of the story of Palaka and Axyaka; and 


4 Ra, arab, p. 65, 5-8 Ibid, pp. ULI. Act X, v. 46, 
+ Specimens ofthe Hindu Theatr, i, 188m. of Lavi, JA. 1902, i, 128, 
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according to his opinion this was that Pilaka had, through 
sympathies with the Buddhists and contempt to Brahmin 
laws and ceremonies, himself caused the revolution that 
brought him out of kingdom and life, Now Pilaka cannot be 
historically identified, nor does the name tell us much, as it 
is probably only a shortened form of a compound ending in 
“pala, But there might still be something in the hypothesis of 
Wilson—and I do not deny that aiter all there is not—if it 
could be really proved that Pilaka was a sovereign who was 
dethroned and killed because he adhered too strongly to 
Buddhism. It is, no doubt, true that Palalca, by condemning 
Cirudatta to death, has sinned against the principle which 
Kautilya? dressed in the words : sarvapardidhesv apidaniyo 
brakmanah and broken his own solemn pledge to protect cows 
and Brahmins. But is there in the drama any allusion to his 
embracing Buddhist doctrines or specially protecting their 
adherents ? I think not. On the contrary, his worthy brother- 
inlaw, the Sakira, is apparently in the habit of misusing in 
a very shocking manner every Buddhist mendicant that comes 
in his way,? and we may safely presume that he docs it with 
the connivance of his royal protector. Nor is Buddhism in 
any way predominant in the play, its only representative 
being a man who, after having spent his fortune in the worst 
of companies, has taken refuge at the feet of the Tathigata. 
And, above all, Palaka was, according to the words of 
Sarvilaka,? slain in his sacrificial enclosure (yajfta-vdta), 
which does not sound as if he were a very convinced Buddhist, 
So we do not seem to find any help in the theory of Wilson 
if we try to identify him. 

Again, Windisch * thought that we might here see an 


% Arthastara, p. 290, 83 ch Mrechakaika, Act TX, v. 99, eta, Ch 
Abhipeka-ndfaba, p. 34, 0-10: sarsiparidhes evadiya Kalu dauad 
Brahmins certainly have often beon wed as ambassadors aud) mewongers 
on behalf of their morosanctity. 

* GF, the beginning of Act VII 

# ot X, v.60. 

4 Berichte der Sichs, Gueltchat der Wise, 1885, p. 489 09. 
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influence from the legends of Krpna and Kamsa; the idea was 
certainly a very good one, only the congruity between the 
* two stories seems to me to be of a rather vague nature, 

Finally, Professor Konow* seems inclined to believe that 
we have here an adaptation of a story in the Brhat-kathd, 
For in Budhasvimin’s Byhatkatha-sloka-samgraha IIL we 
find a King Pilaka who abdioates in favour of the son of his 
brother Gopila ;* and Professor Konow thinks that the name 
Gopila may have been altered into go-pala “ cow-herd”, 
which is the profession of Aryaka, ‘The parallel traits in the 
‘two stories are not very striking, and, if it were not for the 
namo Palaka, one would scarcely think of bringing them in 
connexion with each other, However, itis quite obvious that 
Sadraka knew the Byhat-kathd, and that it was probably 
f very popular work in his days ; this appears from Act IV, 
v.26 











‘SflaGin vitn sva-bhuja-vikrama-labdha-arndn 
‘rajdpamdna-kupitims ca narendra-bhrlyan | 
tutejayamn subrdah parimokgandya 
Yaugandhardyana ivodayanasya rajfiah || 8 

But, unfortunately, this can in no way prove that the story 
of Piluka and Aryaka was borrowed from the famous poem 
of Gunidhya, 

‘The main question seoms, however, to be not whence 
Sidraka borrowed the story of Pilaka and Aryaka, but why 
he put it into his drama, where it is absolutely unnecessary 
and serves no apparent purpose. For Vasantasena could just 
as well have mistaken the carriage without Aryaka being there, 
and Céirudatta’s innocence would have been obviously proved 
by her reappearance even without the intercession of Sarvilaka, 
So it is not intelligible to me why Stdraka should make this 
digression, unless there were something in the inserted episode 

1 Das indice Drama, p. 87. 
"Ct Lachte, Gunddlya ot la Brhathatha, p. 168 aq. 

2 Tt'werepethaps pombe that Sidra alluded here also to tho Pratjtd- 
yaugandhardyana, but this is not proved by the tenor of the verse, 
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‘that had any special bearing on events of great weight and 
interest belonging to his own time and surroundings. But 
of this we unfortunately know absolutely nothing, and to us 
the one result of Sidraka’s way of composing his drama is 
‘that we must complain of the bad taste which he has shown 
in putting together things in no way connected with each 
other instead of keeping to his theme which needed no 
additions for being developed on quite interesting lines. 

‘The results of this short disoussion—if there be any at all— 
would be to corroborate the opinion which puts the dato 
of Stdraka in the seventh or eighth century. Ho may 
possibly have been a Brahmin by caste and a king of the 
south who lost his life during strife with another ruler probably 
belonging to the Chalukya dynasty. As for his literary 
achievements, the Mre-chakafika is certainly a very amusing 
play, with no small merits; but we must always take into 
consideration that the first half is simply an enlargement of 
an older play which on the whole—fragmentary as it has come 
down to us—seems to me better than its imitation; as for 
the second half of the drama, it is partly spoilt by the con- 
tamination of two subjects that stood originally in no relation 
whatsoever to each other. 


3. A Passage my tue Dova-vixya 


Professor Winternitz, in a very ingenious article, seems to. 
have proved that the drama called Data-vikya must be older 
than the passage in the Mahd-Bharata® where Draupadi, 
while Dubsisana is grossly insulting her in the Sabhi, by 
supernatural power obtains a new dress every time her enemy 
teats one from her. For although in the drama Duryodhana 
is represented as exhibiting a picture of that scene in the great 


+ Profemor Konow seems to hint at something like this, of. Das indische 
Drama, p. 87. 

* Aufuitee sur Sprache und Kulturgeschichte .... H, Kuhn gevidmet, 
1916, p. 299 sqq- 

* fi, 68, 41 saa. 
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assembly hall and giving a very vivid description of it, he 
does not with one word mention this marvellous incident. 

I should like here to draw attention to another passage in 
the Data-valya which may be of some interest, although 
unfortunately I am not able to offer any solution of it. 

When the princes are assembling together with Duryo- 
hana for a council of war he invites the principal ones of them. 
to take their seats with the following words (p. 29, 13-16) : 
dodrya | elat Ktirmasanam | dsyatim || pitémaha | etat 
simhsanam | dsyatdm || matula | etac carmasanam | asyatdim ||. 
Whatever the different terms may mean—which without a 
commentary we are scarcely able to understand—it is apparent 
that Duryodhana offers various sorts of seats to Drona, 
Bhigma, and Sakuni. Now this passage may be compared 
with one in Bharata’s Natya-sdstra (xiii, 208-9, ed. Grosset), 
which runs thus : 

deviindim mrpatinarm oa dadyat simhdsanam dvijal | 
‘purodhasim amatydndm bhaved vetrdésanam tatha | 
mundlasanar ca datavyam sendni-yuvardjayoh | 
asthdsanam brithmandndm kumdrdndm kuthdsanam || 

Unfortunately also this passage is not clear as we have access 
tono commentary. But itis quite obvious that the author of 
the Dita-vakya does follow the presoriptions of the Nalya- 
astra only in one point, viz, offering a simhdsana to Bhigma, 
‘a royal person. 2 ™ 

Are we to conclude from this that the author—whether 
he be Bhisa or not—had before him another Natya-sastra 
than the one preserved to us? A thorough comparison of the 
‘Trivandrum plays with Bharata might perhaps reveal other 
details which would corroborate that conclusion. If so, it 
would certainly exercise an influence on fixing the date of the 
‘Trivandrum author, as he might then possibly be older than 
the present Nafya-dastra, 

4 dvijab is apparently a misprint of the edition, 








March, 1922, 











MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


THE KOSAR OF TAMIL LIPERATURE AND THE 
SATIYAPUTRA OF THE ASOKA EDICTS 

On page 84 of the January number of the Journal 
for 1922, there is a note on Satiyaputra of the Asoka 
Raicts—where a reference is made to my communication 
in a previous number of the Jounal, It is stated that 
I have identified the Satiyaputra of the Asoka Edicts 
with the Nayars of Malabar. An extract is quoted from 
‘an article by Mr. K, G. Sankara as against this, ‘The 
points that Mr, Sankara makes out are (1) that the term 
‘Sati cannot be applied to the matriarchal folk of the West 
Coast, and that Kéralaputra is distinguished from Satiyaputra; 
and (2) that Durga devotees, like the Bengalis, are not 
described as Satiyaputra. In regard to these, it is enough to 
say that if one set of people took a name from some feature 
like the worship of Durga it does not logically follow that all 
‘the worshippers of Durga should be so named. If a set of 
people, foreigners to a locality, gave a name to another class 
of people from a feature that struck them as somewhat 
peculiar, it need nob be correct to’ the degree indicated in the 
first part of Mr, Sankara’s argument, I do not believe that 
in the note quoted I have made any attempt to identify 
‘tho Satiyaputra with the Nayars precisely. My only con- 
tention was that the namo had its origin in the matriarchal 
habits of the people, and that need hardly include all the 
matriarchal folk in one group. Mr. Subramanyam, the author 
of the note under reference, brushes aside my note as well as 
‘Mr. Sankara’s with the dictum that “what goes for the early 
history of India is almost: an inextricable tangle of proved 
facts and wild guesses”. He proceeds to his own solution 
of the question in the last three paragraphs of the note in 
question. Proceeding to define the limits of Chéra, the country: 
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lying to the north of it and Kongu, he comes to the solemn 
conclusion: “I identify the Satyaputra with the Kosars 
of Kongu Nadu.” 

The form of the word as written in this sentence may lend 
colour to this conclusion, but has no warrant whatsoever in 
the inscriptional records of Asoka, ‘That was the discussion 
with which my note started—whether “Satiya’” can be 
treated as the equivalent of “Satya”, I found it impossible 
‘to make the conclusion, and hence proceeded to give the 
explanation that I did in 1919, when I had all the information 
about the Kosar that I have put together in the following 
paragraphs, It may be useful to invite attention to these 
data, 

T am not transliterating the Tamil texts, as the whole of 
‘them will appear in the revised edition of my Ancient India, 
which is in preparation. ‘Those who wish to go further into 
the study of these will have an opportunity to study them 
there, 

Kogan, 

‘They are referred to as entering the country of Tulu by defeating 
Nannan and killing his state elephant. Nannan's territory 
included in it both Tula? and Konkan" (Koakanam). ‘These 
‘Kosar are under reference in Aham 196 as having put out the 
eyes of the father of a lady, Anni Gfimili, and to have been 
destroyed at her instance by two chieftains, Kurumbiyan and 
Tidiyan.* ‘They aro found mentioned as Kongucijam-Kesar in 
the Silappadhikiram,’ and are associated with the Kongu country 
(Salem and Coimbatore) districts. One clan of them is associated 
with Podiyil hill, and the tribe that settled there became known 
as Nallir Kosar.’ In the same terms Mamilanér describes the 
‘Kosar as winning a victory against their enemies at Podiyil hill, 
and, as Mohiir declined to submit to them, the Mauryas advanced 








+ Parapar in Kurasitogat 78, 
2 Mimblani in Aham 15, 

* Palai-pidiya Perusikaduigo in Narrinai $01, 
4 Parapar in Abam 196 and 262. 

* M. ME Sviminithe Aiyar'’s eda, 
* Kurmtitogai 15, Perwilkaduigo. 
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south ‘The other poets, such as Marudan Tlaniken, Kalladanir, 
Narkirar and Aiydr Mudavanix, make mention of these Kosar 
also. Of those the first and the fourth associnto the Kosar with 
Sellir. It scoms to have been a place in tho Chija country.® 
‘Narkirar’s reference is to a Chola having made an effort to conquer 
their territory. Kallianit’s reference isto their having protected 
‘on one occasion the chieftain Ahdai, ‘They, therefore, seem to 
havo been a well-known tribe of people, forcigners to tho Tamil 
country, who sottled in various localities ultimately, and came 
to bo known as Nalir Kosar, “ eottled in four towns,” if the 
particular reading of the first word is correct. Who wero these 
‘Kosar, and what was their connexion with the Mauryas ? ‘The sug- 
gestion was made elsewhere? that these may be tribe of people, 
the same as the K6éakiiras of the Rimiyana, and it is possible 
‘they were the Khadas, who led the advance part of the army that 
marched upon Pitaliputra in favour of Chandragupta according to 
the drama Mudririkgasa, According to Manu (x, 20 and 22) these 
wece Kgatriya Vrityas who, according to Usanas, were water- 
carriers and distributors of water at fountains. ‘Thoy wore 
‘4 people who had a great reputation in the south as warriors, 
and are described invariably as people who kept their word. 
Kiri-Kanpan of Kivéripattanam refers to the practice of the 
younger members of this tribe learning the use of weapons by 
hurling them against a pillar made of the wood of the murwigai * 
(Grylhrina Indica) tree. ‘The four places of their establishment, 
if the reading Nalir is not a corruption of Nalldr,’ would be the 
Nalldr near Podiyil hill; Sellir, probably in the Chdla country 
‘on the east coast*; Pali, wherefrom they were dislodged by the 

+ Ahom 251. 

* Aham 90 and 220, 

* Boginning of the South Indian History, pp. 94-5. 

+ Param 169, 

‘That the Koéar.woro known in four divisions is clearly stated in 
11, 608-0 of the Madurailk-KARji,. ‘Tho author ther inatituten a comparison 
between the appearance of the four groups of councillors at the Pandyan 
‘court (other than the ministers) and the coming of the four sections of the 
‘Kolar of "unfailing word”. 

“hore is a Sellir botween the railway station, Koradichéri, in the 
‘Tanjoro-Nogaputam line, and Kodaivléal, a placo of somo importance now, 
and of great reputo in the ago of the Saiigam. ‘Tho only objeotion to the 
‘dentication is that itis not as none the aon os the toxt would require. 
‘Tho local Aiyantr- (Stata) tomplo seems idontifable with the “sacrificial 
abode" of Paragurima, 
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Chélas, in the Chéra country ; and Koiigu south-east from this 
territory. 

‘Thus it is clear that the Kosar, whoever they were, were a class 
‘of men who enjoyed reputation in the Tamil country for 
determination and truth, for great military prowess, and for 
being wealthy as a result of trode. They were apparently in 
oeoupation of the Tulu country, which is referred to almost as 
their homo territory. If the reading Nallar is correct, they had 
‘a settlement in the south-west corner of the Madura district. 
But their most important settlement seems to have been Sellir, 
which ig referred to clearly as having the sea towards the east of 
it, and is desoribed as the place which offered worship to all of 
the gods and where Paraéurima celebrated the sacrifice which 
brought to an end his destruction of the Kshatriyas, It was at 
tho end of this sacrifice, according to the Purdie story, that he 
mado a gift of tho earth he had conquered to the Rishi patriarch 
‘Kasyapa, Sell therefore must have been on or near the east 
coast, and may have memorials of its associations with 
Paragurima, ‘There are a number of places having this 
association, as, for instance, the town of Kolar, which has a small 
Poradurima temple on the bund of the tank to the east of the 
town, But this Sellir scems to refer to the villege near 
Kodaivaéal, about 7 miles south-west of Kumbakonam, which 
was a plac of considerable importance and great repute in the 
age of the Saiigam, It is somo distance away from the sea, but 
may barely satisfy the requirements of the text. ‘The local 
Ayyaniir temple hos traditions which may assooiate it with 
Parasuriima, as was already stated. There is a Selliir mentioned 
in the Kéralélpatti, the traditional history of Malabar, which is 
spoken of as Paruri-Selliir, associated undoubtedly with 
Paragurima, but as a place where he performed his penance 
aiter the sacrifice and the gift to Kasyapa, ‘The attribute 
“‘parurh ” before the word would certainly indicate the existence 
of anothor Selliir, from which this had to be distinguished. This 
is closely aesociated in Malabar tradition with Gdkarnam, 
and has to be looked for on that coast. Elilmalai (Saptasaila), 
near Cannanore, has associations with Parisurima, being known 
as Rimontali (temple of Rama). ‘There perhaps will be found 
the Paruzn Selliir of Malabar tradition, 


+ Abam 15, 
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‘The habitual attribute given to these Kosar in literature, 
“the Kosar of unfailing word,” has led to the ingenious 
suggestion that they might be the Satiyaputra of the edicts 
of Asoka, Their association with the Tulu country would 
seem to support the identification, It is doubtful, however, 
whether the Satiyaputra of the edicts can be regarded as 
equivalent to Sutyaputra literally translatable into “sons 
‘of truth”, ‘There is besides tho chronological difficulty. 
‘They are spoken of in some of the passages quoted above as 
centering the Tulu country recently in the days of the poot 
Poranar and possibly even Mamilar. It would therefore be 
too much to infer that in the days of Asoka the Koéar were 
‘a people 80 closely associated with the Tuju country that 
‘they gave the name to the region, 


8. Krisunaswamr Aryancar. 
May, 1922. 





NOTE SUR UNE TAPISSERIE ARABE DU VIII¢ SIECLE 

‘Les historiens musulmans, arabes et persans, nous ont 
conservé dans leurs chroniques une tradition suivant laquelle 
Yarmée de Sa‘d, qui s’empara de Ctésiphon, en 637, trouva 
dans le palais du roi de Perse un tapis de dimensions 
gigantesques, dont Phistoire semble une légende emprantée 
aux Mille et Une Nuits? 

Les sujets du monarque sassanide nommaient ce tapis 
Je Printemps du Chosrods ”, et les Arabes, qui, la Mecque 
et & Médine, n’avaient jamais vu un objet qu’on lui pit 
comparer, Iui donndrent le nom de al-Kathif “le Tapis”. 
Il formait un carté de soixante coudets de odté, ce qui lui 
donnait la superficie exacte d’un arpent ; il figurait un palais 
2 trois démes, comme Sarvistan et Firouzabad, au miliew 
aun paro immense ; le fond en était d’or il était insoruté de 
cubes de pierre aux couleurs variées; les arbres étaient 





dea Manuscrits Orientaur de la Bibtiothique 
ms de la Société Frangaise de reproduction de 
1914-20, page 197 ot suivante, 
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représentés par des semis de perles, leurs feuilles tissées 
de soie aux nuances éolatantes; des cours d’eau, simulés 
par des broderies d’or, traversaient la merveille de ce tapis. 

‘Les historiens arabes xacontent qu’il servait au roi d’Iran. 
et de Touran & ge oréer, dans la monotonie et la tristesse 
4deVhiver, illusion du printemps naissant, et cette circonstance 
ui avait fait donner le nom de “ Printemps du Chosro’s ”, 
sous lequel les, ersans le connaissaient, Quand la mauvaise 
saison était venue, et forgait Ia Cour & vivre dans les salles 
votitées du Palais Blane de Ctésiphon, le roi de Perse se 
donnait la satisfaction enfantine de faire étendre son tapis 
sur le pavé des galeries, de s'asseoir avec ses familiers dans 
Jes bosquets qui y étaient figurés en broderies d’or ot de soie, 
ay boize le vin vermeil dans des coupes d’or. Immédiate- 
ment aprds la prise de Ctésiphon par Yarmée arabe, ce tapis 
fut envoyé au khalife Omar, & Médine, et mis en pices. 

Le souvenir de la technique de cette texture métallique 
du “Printemps du Chosrots ” s'est conservé jusque dans des 
tapia persans du xvi* sidele, ot ’on trouve encore, aut milieu 
de In lisse do soie, des rehauts d'or et dargent, qui scintillont 
dans les dessins de In trame, Cette manitre se rattache 
& un procédé de fabrication aujourd'hui complétement 
abandonné, et tombé dans Voubli, dont on connatt quelques 
traces, isolées ot sporadiques, au xvi* sidcle, et Yon en 
trouverait des exemples beaucoup plus caractéristiques, sil’on 
possédait des tapisseries exéoutées en Perse, ou dans l'empire 
du Khalifat, aux époques anciennes. 

Le tapis, ou plutdt la tenture décorée qui est reproduite 
dans la planche jointe A cette notice," appartient entidrement 
bh ce genre de tissage métallique, aveo cette différence que 
Jes Musulmans du Khalifat ont réduit & deux les couleurs 
qui enluminaient le tapis du roi de Perse, le blanc et le noir, 
A trois, si 'on compte de Iégires touches de rouge, destinées 
& rehausser Ja tonalité du dessin. 


ae ite Bb fat pata de a collaction particlite de Mt. . Géjon, 
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Il est essentiellement constitué par une broderie d’argent, 
en gros fils, sur une étoffe noire, elle-méme supportée par 
un fond de toile ; ’étoffe noire est de soie ou de cachemire ; 
les fils d'argent qui constituent la trame du dessin la 
traversent & leurs deux extrémités, et sont repliés sous elle 
comme des petitscrochets. L’6tofle noire a presqu’entidrement 
disparu, tandis que In broderie d’argent, qui est autrement 
solide, a bravé les injures du temps, de méme que le fond 
de toile. 

Le panneau représente, dans une perspective grossidre, 
Ja mosquée de la Mecque, sous Ia forme d'une réfection 
exéoutée en 683 de V’ére chrétienne, sur les ordres d’Ibn 
al-Zoubair? par des architeotes du Bas-Empire, comme 
Ie montrent les particularités de la technique. 

Liédifice primitif était antérieur & Islam ; les détails de 
architecture de la mosquée, telle qu’elle est figurée sur ce 
panneau, en placent la construction vers le iit sible: il est 
visible qu’elle fut édifige par des architectes grees ; ce furent 
des Grees qui, & l’époque d’Tbn al-Mouttalib, reconstruisirent 
Pédifice, qui avait é6 en partie détruit parun incendie. Des 
restaurations, des réfections successives, dont quelques-unes 
sous le régne des Tures Osmanlis, ont modifié le caractire du 
monument, et lui ont donné l'aspect sous lequel il figure dans 
les photographies prises & la Mecque par les officiers du 
Knhédive, par le sayyid ‘Abd al-Ghafiar, médecin dans la Ville 
Sainte, qui ont été rapportées 4’Orient par Gervais Courtelle- 
mont et Snouck Hurgronje, Ces modifications n'ont porté 
aucune atteinte au plan primitif dela mosquée, qui se compose 
essentiellement d'une cour rectangulaire entourée de portiques, 
‘an centre de laquelle se dresse V'édicule qui contient la Pierre 
Noire de la Kaaba, qui était, avant VIslam, le symbole 
@’Aphrodite, entouré de monuments divers. 

Ce plan ancien, si l'on fait abstraction des remaniements 








Notices et Brtraitedes Manuscrte de la Bibtiothdywe Nationale, tome ivy 
P. 565, 
* Dbid, p. 656. 
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exéeutés & la mosquée, & I’époque des Khalifes abbassides, 
des Ayyoubites, des sultans mamlouks, des empereurs tures, 
de Constantinople, se superpose entidrement aux plans 
dessinés & la main, et enjolivés de couleurs, qui circulent dans 
tout le monde musulman, et qui oment les traités persans 
ans lesquels sont exposées, en vers, les oérémonies du 
pélerinage aux Liewx Saints, 

‘Au centre de la composition, Yon voit, sous Ia forme 
‘cubique, P’écrin de la Pierre Noire, dont. Ia partie supérieure 
est traversée par une bande de tissu rouge, portant 
Vinsoription: “Allah est la plus grande (des divinités) ; il 
wexiste pas d’autre divinité qu’Allah; Mohammad est 
VEnvoyé q’Allah,” Sur trois de ses o6tés, ou plutdt, sur les 
trois quarts d’une circonférence, la Pierre Noire est entourée 
d'une colonnade, entre les piliers de laquelle pendent des 
lampes, identiques & celles qui sont suspendues aux arcades 
du portique, queon allume la nuit, pour éclairer ln mosquée ; 
devant 1a chisse de la Kaaba, on voit les édifices qui 
figurent sur tous les plans musulmans de la Mecque: de 
Aroite & gauche, Ia chairo & précher (minbar) ; le déme du 
‘Tybsor ; In fontaine d’Abbas ; le déme qui recouvre le puits 
Aeau sainte de Zomzam. Le déme de Zamzam est repré- 
senté sous les esptoes d'une forme classique, qui établit 
Jn tris grande ancienneté de l'image brodée en rivets d’argent 
sur la noireeur de son fond, celle de trois arcades en aro 
brisé, surmontées d'un fronton triangulaire, porté par quatre 
-colonnes, d'un teinple dorique ;. le Makam-i Safi est. figuré 
4 In droite dela Kaaba, aveo ses colonnes ot ses lampes ; 
‘on reconnatt encore trés bien le Makam-i Malilei derridre Ia 
Kaaba, sous une forme schématique, parce quo le dessinateur 
amanquait de place ; le Makam de Hanbal manque complate- 
ment, et cette omission est voulue, parce qu'il y avait assez 
de place entre le portique et Ia Kaaba pour que V'artiste 
ait pureproduire ce monument, s'il avait existé & son époque. 
Comme Ib Hanbal est mort en 855, il faut en conclure 
que le carton de cette tapisserie est antérieur & la moitié 


RAS. 104s, rare XI. 
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du ix* sidcle, ou quill copie un dessin antérieur Acette date. 
Lestyle de architecture de la mosquée figurée sur ce panneau, 
Ja technique de la fabrication, en font le plus ancien spécimen 
de Ia tapisserio décorative chez les Musulmans; sa date 
ss place vers le milieu du viii sidcle, La tradition veut que 
cotte étoffe richement brodée, dans un style barbare et lourd, 
qui est bien dans In mentalité fruste des Arabes des anciens 
Ages, fut déposée sur le monument ott repose, & Tous, dans 
Je Khorasan, Haroun al-Rashid, le khalife des Mille et Une 
Nuits. 








E. Broonnr. 


THE ANTHROPOS ALPHABET 

With much of Sir Richard Temple’s criticism of the 
Anthropos Alphabet in the June number of the Journal (p. 415) 
experts will agree. ‘The use of g for 8 (actually a conventional 
symbol in more than one language) is misleading as well as 
clumsy, and has nothing whatever to recommend it; while 
‘the text quoted contains several obvious blunders which are 
sufficient to show that its author is not a trained phonetician, 
but has merely made a clumsy adaptation of the system of 
‘the International Phonetic Association (which is genuinely 
scientific, and the work of the greatest living authorities on 
phonetics) with the substitution of letters with diacritical 
marks for special characters, 

But when Sir Richard lays down “as an Englishman” 
that the vowel in unstressed am is never pronounced like that 
in unstressed the, that in Southern English a “liquid” +. is 
always pronounced in for, and that “the man in the street ” 
(a street in the south of England presumably) does not make 
a diphthong of the vowels in name and don't, it is necessary 
to repeat once again that the mere fact of being an English- 
man does not enable anyone to analyse the sounds of the 
English language without ear-training, and to point out that 
Sir Richard is setting the opinion of a layman (or, as he puts 


smas, ocropen 1928, a 
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it, “an Englishman ”) against the unanimous conclusions of 
those who have made a scientific study of the subject, including 
‘the Professor of Phonetics at London University College. 

This should be sufficient for most readers of a scientific 
journal, especially as Sir Richard makes no attempt to support 
his views by argument except on one point, and as the single 
argument which he puts forward can easily be shown to be 
fallacious. He says: ‘I have never seen an Indian, when 
transliterating or transoribing English into his own script, 
ignore the English r. . . . This means that the Indian hears it. 
‘Therefore it exists.” ‘This argument would be valid if Sir 
Richard’s Indians had never seen the English’ language 
written in the ordinary Roman alphabet, I think it may 
safely be assumed, however, that they learnt the language 
from books. In that case, like everyone else whose ears have 
not been trained, they would imagine they hear the r, and 
‘would represent it accordingly in their own soript. 

Sir Richard ends his note with the question “If this is 
acience, is it not better to be unscientific ?” I hope I am 
‘wrong, but the words read to me like an indirect attempt to 
discredit the science of phonetics. If so, the attempt must 
be judged to have failed. A science is not discredited because 
‘an unscientific person has made mistakes, or because one who 
has not studied it, however distinguished he may be in other 
directions, disagrees with its conclusions. But Sir Richard 
‘Temple's name carries so much weight that I feel compelled, 
‘as author of the article in this Journal “On the Use of the 
Roman Character for Oriental Languages”,! and as the 
Council's delegate on the committee called by the Senate of 
London University to consider the establishment of a Phonetic 
Institute, to correct the impression made by his note. If 
hhe had made it clear that the specimen which he criticized 
‘was an ignorant and blundering adaptation of a scientific 

2 This article wan accidentally omitted from the catalogue of articles 


‘obtainable separately. Tho Society has a large stock, and copies may be 
‘obtained at Ie, 6. each, 
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system of representing spoken sounds, my reply would have 
been less imperatively necessary. 
R, Gran Brown. 
TAMIL pambu, SANSKRIT pipa- 

In a well-known passage in the Tantra-vérttika® Kiimirila 
refers to the Dravidian word pip (Tamil pmbu, Kanaveso 
‘pavi), 0 snake, snying that when the Aryans borrowed it 
they confused it with their own word papa, sin, “ because a 
snake is a sinful being.” So far as I can gather from 
dictionaries, the word papa-, in the sonse of “a snake”, does 
not occur in literary Sanskrit, but it was so used in popular 
speech. In the Prakit-form pava- it is given in Hémacandra’s 
Disinamanéla vi, 8, with this meaning. Pava-, of course, 
may have been borrowed directly from Kanarese, or may be 
a Prakritism of papa-. But in either case, the original word 
is the same. 





Guorcx A. Grierson. 
Canny. 
Sth uly, 1928. 


“ MONGOOSE" 

The various forms of this word given in “ Hobson-Jobson” 
‘are “ mungoose”, “ mongoose”, “ mangus”, “ mungoos”, 
“‘mongiise”. ‘To these Dalgado’s “ Glossirio Luso-Asistica 
(ii, 31) adds for Portuguese * mangugo”, and “ mongus”. 
“Hobson-Jobson ” says: “The word is ‘Telugu mangisu or 
mungisa [? mungisa],” to which may be added the Kanarese 
mungisi. Dalgado gives in addition the Koikani Maritht 
mungiis or mungas, the former of which is also given by 
‘Molesworth for standard Marathi, It will be observed that the 
Maritht is the only form which agrees with thoso current 
among Europeans in having an w-sound in the second 
syllable, ‘This form has descended from Praleit: times. In 

+ See Burnell, Indian Antiquary, i (1872), 810, corrected by P. 7. 
Stioivas Iyengar, in xii (1918), 200 
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the Défindmamdla (vi, 118) Hémacandra gives marigiisa, 
muggusu, or muggasa. The last two are evidently Dési variants 
of marigiisa (see JRAS, 1922, p. 885). The @ of the second 
syllable has not, so far as I am aware, been noted as any 
Dravidian form, and Hémacandra’s marngiisa shows that its 
existence is probably due to metathesis. Moreover, Dravidian 
4 does elsewhere change to Dist uv. Thus, Tamil masir, hair, 
D&si masuri (DNM. vi, 130), a beard; ‘Telugu vadine, 
Sanskrit *vadhuni, D&si vahuyyt (DNAL. vii, 41), an elder 
brother's wife (here the borrowing occurred in the Sanskrit 
period). For a reverse instance, of. Tamil wlundu, Dest 
udido (DNM. i, 98), a certain grain. 

For the whole question of D&si (and Sanskrit) borrowing 
from Dravidian, seo (in addition to Kittel’s Kanarese 
Dictionary) K, Amrita Row in Indian Antiquary, xlvi (1917), 
pp. 83 ff, by which the above examples have beon suggested, 

G. A. Grierson. 


Camonntey. 
Sth July, 1988. 


‘THE CONSTELLATION BETELGEUSE 

‘The emperor Babur, near the beginning of his Memoirs, says 
“On tho skirt of the Bardkoh (in Aush, Farghana) is a mosque 
called the Jawzi Masjid (twin Mosque)”. I beg leave to 
al meaning of the words is “the house of 
Orion”. Jawzi is a name of Orion, It may also be a name 
for tho constellation of Castor and Pollux, 

Tam not aware that Muhammadans ever built twin-mosques, 
I should have thought the idea would have been contrary to 
‘their Monotheistic notions. 





H, Brvensvox, 
BOS., retired. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 


A Oxraroove ov me Grex Cons nv sum Brimsit Musituat : 
Caraogue oF THE Greek Coms or ARAMA, 
Mesorotanms, and Parsta. By Gzonox Franots 
Hux, F.B.A., Keeper of Coins and Medals, 9 x 6, 
coxix ++ 866 pp., 55 plates, map, London: Longmans, 
1922. 





‘This is the latest volume of the British Museum Catalogue 
‘of Greek Coins begun in 1873, As the sub-title states, it 
covers Nabatwa, Provincia Arabia, Arabia Felix, Mesopotamia, 
Persia, ete. The word “Greok” is thus used in a wider 
sense than in the earlier volumes of the series. As Dr. Hill 
says in the preface, many of these coins “have very little 
that is Greek about them except the inspiration of their 
origin”. ‘The present volume consists of ccxix pages of 
introduction, giving an exhaustive and closely reasoned 
discussion of the readings of the coins and the deductions 
to be drawn from them, followed by the catalogue itself, 
which runs to $14 pages. ‘There are nine indexes, a map, 
and fifty-five very magnificent plates. It would, no doubt, 
have appeared earlier but for the war, at the outbreak of 
which the first portion only (the Nabatean) was finished, 
Hence, full use could not be made of Continental collections 
in the remaining sections. In all eight years have gone 
to the making of this volume, and the learned author has 
by his labour placed all who are interested in the history 
of the East under a debt of gratitude to him. 

In spite, however, of the minuto fulness with which the 
evidence here brought together is discussed, many of the 
‘unsolved problems of the coins remain unsolved still. Indeed, 
‘some of the results of earlier investigators have to be cancelled. 
On the other hand, there are some positive gains to be noted. 
Dr. Hill seoms to have put it beyond a doubt that the Nabatean 
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King Malichus I reigned for twenty-eight or thirty years 
instead of only about twenty, as usually supposed, that is 
to say, from about 60 to 80 2.0. (p. xiv). On the Saban 
and Hitnyaritic coins, on the other hand, the “ Aramaic 
insoription” and the curious caterpillar-like symbol are 
still unzead, though the latter has been traced to its source 
by the late Professor L. W. King; and the discrepancy 
between the kings of the coins and those of the monuments 
is not bridged. ‘The results, so far as these coins aro con- 
cerned; are given on page Ixxxiv. The coins of Edessa, 
again, supply a valuable, if necessarily provisional genealogy 
of its’kkings (p. cifi), and on p. ex the correct explanation 
of the reading “III P” on some of the coins of Rhessona 
is given. An interesting confirmation of a conjecture of 
Dr. Hill's will be found on p. exiii (note 2). ‘The classification 
of the Achwmenid coinage, it is admitted, has made no 
advance (p. exxv), and the most that can be achieved is 
to arrange it incertain groups (pp. exxxiiiff). ‘The Aramaic 
legends, such as those of the coinage of Persia, appear to 
‘be as unsatisinctory as any, and the suggestion is quoted 
that thoy were the work of Greek artists who did not under- 
stand that language, ‘The tablo of the alphabet on p. clxii 
shows:how formidable a task the decipherment must be, 
Even the material of the coins declines. Perhaps the lowest 
depths are reached in those of Characene, which are the 
last'troated of in this volume. 

‘Dr. Hill steers a middle course between too hasty identifiea- 
tionson the one hand and undue caution on the other. 
Debatablo points are dealt with in thoroughly judicial 
way, and the last drop of evidence appears to be wrung out 
of the.available material. With the reservation cited above 
from:the preface, this fine work seems to contain all that 
there.is to be said with regard to the matters with which 
it deals. ; 

1 7. H. Wem, 
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‘Muoasraenns un Kariya. By Dr. 0. Srery, 10 x 6, 
iv +336 pp. Wien: Holder, 1922, 

Dr. Otto Stein has undertaken a most thorough, minute, 
and painstaking comparison between the Kautiliya 
Arthadastra and Megasthenes’ description of India, as handed 
down by different Greek and Latin authors. ‘The conclusion 
at which he arrives is that there is no such agreement between 
the two sources as some authorities have maintained ; 
that itis improbable that they could have been contemporary ; 
and that it is doubtful whether Candragupta’s minister, 
Koutilya, was really the author of the arthasistra which 
bears his name. 

‘That it is doubtful whether the Arthasistra, as we have 
it, is the word of Candragupta’s minister, no one will dispute, 
but Dr. Stein takes exception to the views expressed by 
Vincent Smith, that it is an authentic composition of the 
Maurya age, and may be accepted as depicting political and 
social conditions about the year 325 n.c. In making his 
comparison, Dr. Stein has, perhaps, not taken sufficiently 
into account the essential difference of character between 
‘the compositions with which he is dealing. It is surely 
reasonable to suppose, for instance, that Megasthenes’ 
acquaintance with the caste system was superficial, or that 
his account of it has been condensed and distorted, And 
might not the development of Magadha in the course of 
a quarter of a century account for work, which in 
the primitive state was done by a single official, being 
entrusted to a board? Where he regards it as improbable 
that elephants can have been used without bridles, Dr. Stein 
is certainly hypercritical. Nevertheless, as a monument 
of patient erudition, his work commands respect, and must 
prove most valuable to the student of ancient India and 
of the Maurya period in particular, 








F. J. Monaway. 
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Prockepincs aNp Transactions or Tue Frest Onrentan 
Conrerencs, Poowa, Vol. I, 1919. 106}, clxxx+ 
109 pp., 5 plates. Poona : Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, 1920, 

Jourwat op tHe Dsrarruenr ov Lurrens or Hm 
‘Unrversiry ov Caxcurra, Vols. I, Il, IIT, 1920. 10x63}, 
pp. 417, 443, 418, 

A congress representative of Orientalists in India and Ceylon 
‘was held at Poona in November, 1919, under the auspices of 
‘the Bhandarkar Institute, and a volume containing brief 
synopsee of the papers read has now been published. ‘They 
cover all branches of research in Indian history, literature, 
religion, and folklore, We are glad to see the attention paid 
to the Prakrits and to South Indian languages and to history 
and archeology. A number of the papers seem to deserve 
publication in a fuller form ; others do not. 

‘The Journal of the Department of Letters contains a number 
of articles on Indian and allied subjects by members of the 
University of Calcutta, and is a welcome addition to the 
periodicals dealing with that field. Among the more valuable 
papers are Dr, Barua’s important essay on the Ajivikas, and 
Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda’s admirable lecture on “ Mediaeval 
Sculpture in Bastern India”, showing a scholarship and judg- 
ment which a recent discussion has shown us is rare in India, 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar again takes up the question of the Kushin 
chronology in a thoughtful paper, of which only the first part 
‘appears here. Mr. Pramanath Banerjee breaks new ground in 
an article on “Intemational Law in Ancient India”. Modem 
subjects are not neglected, as may be seen from Mr. Niyogi’s 
article on “Customs Duties in Bengal under Early British 
Rule”, and Mr. B, R. Raw on the native banking system of 
India, Mz, Panchanan Mitra’s essay on the pre-historic 
arts and crafts of India will, we hope, be followed by many 
others. We cannot say the same of Mr. H. B. Hannah's 
speculations on Romic Chronology, the Arctic home of the 
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Aryans, the “advent of the Rhodo-Leukochroi into the 
Blondless Mast” and kindred subjects. 
J, Auuay, 





Diz Avenrevrr pes Kwaven Krisomsa, Sonavsrnen vox 
Buasa. Ubersetat von Henan Weiter. 9} x 6b, 
pp. 99. Leipzig, 1922. 

Among the thirteen plays ascribed by their editor to 
Bhisa, the Bilacarita holds a somewhat exceptional place 
on account of its treatment of the Krsna legend, which it 
handles in a striking and quite sensational manner, ‘The 
present. translation is, therefore, to be welcomed. Tt is 
quite a meritorious piece of work, Its only radical fault. 
is that it gives the whole play in German verse instead of 
rendering verse by verse and prose by prose; thus it wholly 
loses the lively varicty of the original, and produces an effect 
of long-drawn monotony. The “Einleitung” shows a con- 
siderable knowledge of the literature that has arisen around 
the plays of “ Bhisa”, but not a very strong grasp of the 
facts of the caso, Herr Weller tells us that it was 
“ entscheidend” for the authorship of Bhisa that one of 
the plays in the collection was a Svapna-visavadatta, because 
Bhisa is known to have written a drama of that name. This" 
is indeed giving away the case: how many other plays may 
have been thus yclept ? ‘Then he proceeds to admit that 
this fact does not prove Bhisa to have written all the other 
twelve plays, and confesses that the authorship of the 
Pratimi is open to “ berechtigte Zweifel ” ; but he goes on to 
assert that in the present state of our knowledge it is 
permissible to assign all the plays to Bhisa, including the 
Bilacarita, because the Bilacarita ends with the same verse 
fas the Svapna, Such logic stands self-condemned. 

L. D. Barwern, 
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La Guxeniqus Syro-Hirmme, By G.Conrenav. 48 plates, 
40 fr. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1922. 

Eutwents pe Bouiocrarmm Hire. By G. Conrenav. 
20 fr. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1922, 

Dr. Contenau’s Glyptique deals with the seals and 
cylinders which have been bequeathed to us in large numbers 
by the ancient Syro-Hittite domain, and to which Ménant 
first drew attention many years ago, Its subject matter, 
therefore, is similar to that of Dr. Hogarth’s Hive 
Seals, but whereas Dr. Hogarth concerned himself with 
fa single department only of the subject, Dr. Contenau’s 
work embraces the whole range of it. It is treated with 
his usual thoroughness and learning, and will be for a long 
while the standard authority on the matter, ‘The text is 
accompanied by a wealth of illustrations ; the designs, in 
fact, of between three and four hundred seals are reproduced. 

‘We begin with the seals impressed upon the Cappadocian 
tablets of Kara Hyuk, 2400 ».c., a branch of Assyriology 
which Dr. Contenau has made peculiarly his own, and the 
origins, history, and development of the seals of Asia Minor 
and Syria aro then traced downward to the age of their 
decadence and disappearance. Dr. Contenau finds in them 
‘three main Jines’of descent, In the Cappadocian seals we 
have a combination of influence derived partly from the 
archaio glyptic of Mesopotamia, partly from the con- 
‘temporancous art of Babylonia, as evidenced in the seal- 
cylinders of Ur, They followed immediately the large 
cylinders covered with animal forms, which had their source 
in the art of primitive Elam and Sumer. About 1500 z.c. 
new influences supervened. In Asin Minor conical seals 
had long been in use, while in Syria the so-called gable- 
form had been specially patronized. The new forms now 
came to be spread throughout the whole Syro-Asianic area, 
and at the same time the Egyptian scarab was introduced 
through Hyksos influence. This is also the period of the 
“chammer-seal” in eastern Asia Minor. With the twelfth 
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century 3.0. fresh types make their appearance, Towards 
the east we find the “Kerkuk” type and reminiscences 
of Assyria; westward we have the seals with Hittite 
hieroglyphs, ornamented with similar hieroglyphs or with 
imitations of the cuneiform script. 

Extensive as is the area covered by Dr. Contenau’s book, 
nothing seems to have escaped his notice. Elam, Cyprus, 
Egypt, and the Agean, all alike aro included in his survey. 
‘The characteristics of the various classes of seals and the 
subjects engraved upon them are carefully examined, and 
‘the work is furnished with a good index and preceded by 
an exhaustive bibliography. 

‘Equally exhaustive and brought up to date is Dr. Contenau’s 
‘other work, which will, I think, be found indispensable by 
‘the “‘Hittitologist”. ‘The bibliography itself is preceded 
by a most excellent and useful history of Hittite research, 
‘at once brief, lucid, and complete. I have failed to discover 
any item, however obscure, which has been omitted by the 


author. 
A. H. Saver. 


Der Dowan ves Kars ww at-Harin, Herausgegeben von 
Dr. Taappaus Kowatsxt. Leipzig, 1914. 

‘This excellent edition appeared just at the beginning of the 
war, and is probably not as well known as it should be. 
Quis ibn al-Khatim lived shortly before the arrival of 
Muhammad in al-Medina, and in his poems are reflected 
more than in any other verses of the period the sanguinary 
quarrels between the rival tribes of al-Aus, to which Qais 
delonged, and al-Khazraj, the tribe of Hassin ibn hibit. 
In his introduction to the Diwan, Professor Kowalski narrates 
‘most Iucidly the history of these troubled times, which have 
additional value as from them we can form an idea of the 
-conditions in Medina at the time of the arrival of the Prophet, 
‘The text of the poems, though three MSS. aro used, goes 
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back to one copy preserved at Constantinople Top Kapu Serai), 
which, except for some missing Jeaves, presented a good text, 
and the edition is practically free from misprints or errors. 
Thave7noticed only one, in Poem 20, verse 3, where we should 


eer 
read (Ladi! 2] «wild sand-grouse ”, 


Snams ap-Div Mopanocan mx Ayaap Ap-Dananr, Kirke 
Dowat atIstia. 2 vols,, large 8vo, 218-490, 195-+ 
68 pp. Haiderabad, a. 1887, 

‘The author, who died in the year 4.x, 748, is known as the 
writer of a Inge history, in which he gives obituary notices 
of eminent persons, divided into decades, and of which portions 
aro preserved in the British Museum and other libraties, 
This work, on account of its great bulk, was unsuitable for 
quick reference, and the author extracted this abbreviation, 
which gives short notices of learned and pious men in 
chronological order and will serve as an easy book of reference 
and also as a kind of index to his larger work. ‘The editors have 
printed at the end an index which unfortunately repeats 
only the headings, and it would have been of greater utility 
if the index could have been in alphabetical order. ‘The 
cheapness of the edition should make the book a handbook 
for all students of Muhammadan history. 


Ins Histonxs pes Cworva, By E. Levi-Provengat. 
Paris: Emile Larose, 1922, 

Les Manvsonms Ananes pe Ravan, By EB. Deve 
Provengat, viii, 806-474 pp. Paris: Emest Leroux, 
121. 

‘Morocco maintained up to the beginning of the Great War 

a certain amount of independence, and at the present time is 

nominally under the protection of France, which will probably 

in the end result in formal annexation, ‘The country thus 
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preserved through many centuries a condition for independent 
development, which in the case of Morocco rather means a 
continnance of a mediaeval state and of traditions dating from 
the times of the conquest of the furthest West by the Arabs. 
‘The country was so far distant from the other centres of 
Muhammedan civilization that we find only rarely any satis 
factory reference to its history in the chronicles written by 
Eastern authors. ‘The publication of the Rauf al-Qirtas 
by Thornberg in 1843-6 and the large work of Ibn Khaldtin 
in Bulag made it possible to read the history of the country 
up to the end of the Middle Ages, It was an event when in 
‘Aut, 1812 (1894) a history of Morocco, entitled Kitab al- 
Istigsa li-ARbar al-Maghrig al-Agsa, was published in Cairo. 
‘Those scholars not acquainted with the works lithographed in 
‘Fez recognized that there existed in Morocco a large number 
‘of historical works which would throw light on the inner 
history of the country. Previously Houdas had published 
‘the Chronicles of ez-Ziydni and al-Ifrani with French trans- 
lations, which had considerably increased our scope of 
Imowledge. 

However, there remained a vast amount of works on the 
history of the country, but especially works of biography which 
to some extent wore accessible in lithographs exeouted in Fes. 

Professor Levi-Provengal in the work under notice has in 
‘@ most exhaustive manner put all the works under review 
which deal with the history of the country since the fall of 
‘the Merinide dynasty. ‘There is no work, whether in print 
or accessible to him in manuscript, which he has not analysed 
in a most lucid and exhaustive manner, He not only gives 
us the contents of the work of each author, but also gives his 
estimate of the historical value. As ho states in his intro- 
duction, the study of history is not held in high esteem in 
‘Morocco, and the greatest quantity of the works under con- 
sideration consists of biographies of the saints of the land, 
but as these have played such an important part in the politics 
of the country very much can be gleaned from these works. 
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For it must not be forgotten that both the Sa‘dian and 
“Alawi dynasties owed their rise to the support of the 
religious fraternities, and that the whole life of the people is 
bound up with these peculiar organizations, ‘The author has 
also taken the trouble to analyse the authorities from which 
they took their information, and his book is, on account of its 
continual references, a literary history of the Maghrib of the 
first order for the last three centuries up to the present time, 
L believe T am not far wrong in pronouncing the book one of 
‘the most indispensable works in Morocco which ought to be 
in every important library. 

The catalogue of the manuscripts preserved in the newly 
established library of the Institute at Rabat reveals that 
there have survived in Morocco several works of great 
importance, among which I will only mention a medical work 
by Yuhanni ibn Bakhtishu’ and the Jamharat an-Nasab of 
Thn Hazm. We must be grateful to Professor Levi-Provencal 
for making known to us the existence of these valuable works, 
especially as I understand that the Institute intends to be 
Tiberal in making the use of its treasures possible to foreign 


scholars also, 
B, Krenxow, 


Jaruermsoun SropreN zur Spracun UND Kurrur 
BORASIENS HERAUSGEGEDEN VON F. Brauy UND N. Mann, 
I: Dre Unseviuxsrona Europas unp pe Herkuxrr 
ER GERMANEN VON Frreprict Brau. 91 pp., 8vo. 
Berlin, Stuttgart, Leipzig. Verlag von W. Koblhammer, 
1922, 

This is an amended text of the lecture referred to on p. 111 
of JRAS. for January, 1922, The author is the well-known 
Professor emeritus of Germanic philology at the University 
of Petrograd, who is now temporarily resident in Leipzig. 

‘The series, of which this isthe first number, will include the 
following works in German: By Professor Marr : (1) Japhetio 
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Caucasia (the Russian edition of which has already been 
noticed in JRAS. of January, 1922), (2) Comparative Grammar 
of Japhetic Languages, (8) Grammar of Ancient Literary 
Armenian, (4) Grammatical Tables for the Study of Georgian, 
(6) Lazian (Dohan) Grammar (with texts and vocabulary by 
Qip’hshidze), (6) Basque Grammar on Historical Lines, 
(1) Btrusean Studies, (8) Grammatical and Blymological Mis- 
callanies, By Professor Braun: (1) Primitive European 
Names of Mountains and Rivers, (2) Germanio Names of 
Peoples, (8) Etymologicat Bzoursions. By Professor Braun 
and Professor Marr in collaboration : Metals and their Names 
in Burope and Western Asia, By J. Qip’hshidze : Grammar 
of Mingrelian (Iberian) (with texts and vocabulary). Some 
of these have already appeared in Russian, ‘The cost of 
producing the whole series in German has been guaranteed 
by an anonymous donor. 

The Petrograd Academy of Sciences is still in being, and 
{according to a letter, dated Petrograd, May, 1922, from 
Professor 8, Oldenburg, Perpotual Secretary of the Academy) 
it has established a Japhetidological Institute for the study of 
such problems as those dealt with in the book now published 
by Professor Braun and dedicated to the memory of his 
teacher, K, Brugmann, 

Briefly stated, the question is that of the substratum of 
tho languages called “‘ Germanic”. Neglecting for the present 
archmological, ethnographical, and other considerations, 
students are invited to compare such remnants as still exist 
of the various languages spoken in Europe and Nearer Asia 
before Greek, Latin, German, Keltic, ete., and to observe the 
remarkable affinity between certain of those still surviving, 
such as the Iberian of Transcaucasia and the Iberian of the 
Pyrenees, with others which are dead, e.g. Etruscan, and with 
the most ancient etrata of the “Germanic” tongues. “A. 
good part of the Basque vocabulary is already now easily 
intelligible to anyone who knows the languages of the peoples 
of the Caucasus and has had an adequate training in the 
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history of language” (p. 46). We find to this day in the 
Caucasus “ Abaski” (Ap’hichazians, Abasgi) whose name is 
cetymologically that of the Euskara (*ebskara) of Spain and 
France. The evidence already points to the existence 
of a primitive Eurasian stock, which for convenience 
Professor Marr calls “Japhetio”, and Professor Braun 
considers the “Germans” as “‘somatically” the posterity 
of “Vorgermanen”, with whom there is mingled a 
comparatively small percentage of pure ‘ Indogermanic” 
lod (Germanos indigenas crediderim minimeque aliarum 
gentium adventibus et hospitiis mixtos—Tacitus). 

So far as English is concerned, Professor Sayce (Times, 
20th June, 1922, p. 16), referring to an article on “the 
Iberians ” (Times, 15th June), writes: “Some years ago I 
drew attention to the fact that there are certain common 
words in English which have no etymology, like dog or pig, 
+o which perhaps a strictly scientific etymologist would be 
indlined to add boy and girl.” Feist and Liebich have 
estimated the words which are “isolated” in the 
“Germanio” languages (i.e. for which wo find nothing 
-corresponding or connected in the other “ Indogermanic” 
tongues) as one-third, or 30 per cent, of the total vocabulary, 
and it is here that the “Japhetic” theory has a field for 
inquiry. When, in 1910, a fund was established in Oxford 
to encourage the study of the Georgian group of languages 
‘and a library on the subject was doposited at the Bodleian 
there were none who imagined that this foundation might have 
any value for English linguistics. The fact that, of the 
“Japhetic” group Georgian is the one language which has 
‘to our own day preserved a literary tradition unbroken for 
some 2,000 years is of the highest importance. 

In reading Georgian the following curious parallels, among 
others, with Buropean languages have been noticed and 
written down haphazard as they occurred; they are given 
here for what they may be worth, and without any claim that 
‘they are necessarily more than accidental coincidences :— 
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399g (acaci) = acacia; af, sd, of (ak, aka, ik) = 
Span, aqui, ack; 389 O30 (bavslvi) = child, of, Eng, boy, 
Swed. pojke (= boy), Novw. pike = girl; Baged9 (balba) 
= mallow, L. malvas dsyoyo (baqugi) = Gr. Sarpayos 








da Bago (bu, buvi) = L. bubo, Fr. hibou, owl; 
Boyhdfo (buchki) = Eng. bush ; dovgo (iret) = Eng. 
burr, burdock; -a36 (gan) = Welsh gan = by; 
Aprende (gal-oba) = O, Eng. gul-an in nightingale, G. 
Machtigall, Novw, gale (= to crow); agra acomnan 
(gu, gluvi) = G. glatt, R, rinquid = Eng, smooth ; 
area? (guguli) = cuckoo, L.euculus ; geqbo (@aphna) 
= Innrel, Gr. 8égon 5 ghs OL (ca, is) = Ls is, iste, Sp. e805 
peer (vardi) = Gr. péBor, poBée ; ordngnn (hdit) = 
RB. renui, L. tep-idus ; aggen-bo (iadoni) = Gr, dnBév 5 
eggrn(g (ielati)= Gr, aden, Renn; 3949 (Cla) m eat; 
aeaer (cotwni) = wildeat ; grrboen (conio) = L. 
Gr, 





conium, Gr, xéveiov (hemlock) ; orgy bo Whevsi) 
Biss 3aqor (ue ha) = to out; aca (elva, cua) = to 
kill; argo (cotena) = to kiss, G. ktissen ; csdotoago 
Caparaci) = Fr. patler, parole, ete,; gongs (loca) = to 
liek, ef. Lat.; gmendo (lomi) = lion, Gr. Xeon, TL, leonem ; 
eragen (luli 
gogo (leshi) = corpse, ef. lyke, G. Leiche; Bb gpagna 
(mandili) = Sp. mantilla; Aska (makhe) = net, O. 


RAS, OOTOBER 1928. 2 








rowsiness, slumber, ef. lull, lullaby ; 
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maz, ef. mesh; 6s%e (nazi) = nice, R. wbnuuti 5 Boga 
(navi) = Te nevis engenengenn (ool), Sensgeno (ala) 
= owl, L. ulula; endénon (olro) = L. aurum, Gr. xpuods ; 
3pBgces (pepela) = L. papilio; Bakrancno (piredi) = 
R. nepnorij Bogqen. (palo) = L. palus (Eng. pole, pile); 
ago (rigi) = row, rig (Lowl. Se. rig, corn-rig) ; bdo 
(kay =L. cornu, R. pora = horn; Vwagyeg (sauewne) 
= L. saeculum ; Ughoo (seri) = hill, ef, Sp. sierra; Vg, 
ph Vsgeo (cca, seebi) = beehive, Low). Se. skep, Gael. 
sgeip; Vago (suli) = soul, @. Sele ; ‘VBeo-gengs (epolua) 
= to spoil; Lahrag (saree) = R. seprazo ; oserde> 
(etits 
moorfow! ; Broce (tirili) = tear (of the eye); 
ges (teipi) = tick (insect) ; ape, apeoglio (war, 
ucresi) = worse ; apbeonds (ulmoba) = to hobnob; 


Gr. rerpdan, L. tetrao, R. rerepers = heatheock, 





deo (kali) = girl (vulg. gal), In. colleen, Gael. cailleach ; 
frrro (emeeri) = Fr. amari, ete; goPrdp'9o, (karkashi) 
= Fr, carquois; 4g%go (herki) = cork ; gogerobs, 
eoyorobs (ghut?hisa) = of God ; gobo (ghevino) = 
+ wine, L. vinum, Gx, obos, Welsh gwin; egedei 
(ghvideili-dail 
ef. slay, G. Schlagen; 


sleep) = vigil; “Ogns (shla) = destroy, 





98o (sldami) = slime, G. 








Schlamm ; serene (deaghti) = dog; gage (devin 
dear, G. theuer; ygrge> (qvareba) = Sp. querer = to 
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loves ygnorgeno (qvit’heli) = yéllow, ef. quince, 6. 
Quittes yyene (get) = I collum, G. Keble, Hales dbo 
(ni) = R, kon, G. Hengst (for Hengst ef. also by6o, 
tekheni) ; &ae (Gagi) = thornbush, ef, Lowl. Se. jag 
= to prick. 

‘The following Svanetian words may also be of interest 
in a similay way: kilav = kitten, ef. R, ore; mare = 
man (home), ef. L, mas, marie; mer = bee, ef. L. mel, 
Gr, pédvood 





0. Warpror. 


Asrgors or Anoreyr Inpran Potsry, By Narenpra Narit 
Law, MA., B.L, Premchand Roychand Scholar, 9x 6, 
xx-+228 pp. Calcutta University. Oxford : Clarendon 
Press, 1921, 

Inpraw Tacs. Parr I: Tux Branmanto Ioosoararny. 
By BRINDAVAN ©, Brartacarya, M.A. 10 x6, xxxvii-+ 
79 pp. Calcutta: ‘Thacker, Spink & Co,, 1921, 

Tue Government ov Inpra. By Sir Courrenay Iunenn, © 
GOB, KOSI. 9x 5}, vili4144 pp. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1922, 

Isvaxe 1y Inpra, on THe Qanon-L-Istim. ByJa’rar Suanir, 
Composed under the direction of and translated by 
G, A. Herklots, M-D. New edition, revised aid rearranged 
with additions by William Crooke, OLE. 7} x 5, xl-+ 
374 pp., 21 plates. Oxford: University Press, 1921, 

LworaN Hisrortoat, Recorns Conamtssion, Prooreprvas 
ov Meermwas. Vol. III: Third Meeting held at Bombay, 
January, 1921. 10} x7, 65pp. Calcutta: Superintendent 
Government Printing, 1921, 

A Hanpnoox of tHe Bompay Government Recorps. By 
A. F, Krspersiey. 92%6, vi+100 pp. Bombay: 
Government Central Press, 1921. 

In his brief “Foreword” to Mr. Narendra Nath Law's 
scholarly book, Professor Barriedale Keith has said all that 
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‘here is to be said about its merits and defects. India, as he 
points out, offers nothing that can be regarded as a serious 
‘theory of polities in the wider sense of the term. But there 
‘was intensive study of the practical aspect of government and 
of relations between states, and these topics were subjected 
‘to a minute analysis by writers on polities who carried out 
their work with a love of subdivision and detail which, we 
would add, deserves admiration rather than imitation. 
Mr, Narenda Nath Law has, however, that passion for detail 
in almost equal degree, and it renders much of his work 
pedantic in the extreme. But the reader who perseveres 
with it will agree with Professor Keith that, though the 
author's “conclusions may not always meet with our 
acceptance, the clearness with which he has set out his views, 
the caro with which he has selected the relevant evidence, 
and the moderation of his criticism, render his work a con- 
tribution of substantial importance and lasting value”. 

‘Mr. Bhattacharya’s book, like Mr. Law's, shows that Indian 
savants have yet to learn to pay as much attention to the 
manner as to the matter.of their work. ‘The author says that 
in this careful study of Indian images he has attempted to 
cater both for the layman and the scholar, but the book is 
0 highly technical that its appeal to the former will, we 
imagine, be very restricted: No valid reason is given for 
confining the survey to the images of Northem India. The 
thirty excellent plates attached doubtless account for the 
high price charged for a book of some 120 pages. 

All who are interested in the recent constitutional changes 
in India—and who is not ?—will be glad to have the handy 
reprint of the valuable Historical Introduction which formed 
‘he first chapter of the third edition of Sir Courtenay Ibert’s 
book on The Government of India, published in 1915, This, 
which is by far the best summary which has yet appeared of 
Parliamentary legislation relating to Tndia since Elizabeth's 
Charter of 1600, has been revised and brought up to date, and 
now carries the history down to the messages and speeches of 
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9th February, 1921, when the new Indian Legislature was 
formally inaugurated at Delhi. 

The next book on our list is a composite production. 
Jafar Sharit was a Munshi employed in teaching Arabic, 
Persian, and Urdu to officers in the service of the Madras 
Government in the early decades of the last contury. 
Encouraged by Dr. Herklots, a surgeon on the Madras 
Rstablishment, of Dutch extraction, he compiled in Hindustani 
an account of Musalmin beliefs and practices. ‘This was 
translated by Dr, Herklots, who added to it a long appendix 
containing articles on such matters as relationships, weights 
and measures, dress, jewellery, cooking, and the like. Com- 
piled by a Musalman of southern India, it was devoted mainly 
to the beliefs and customs of that part of the country, though 
Dr. Herklots attempted, not very successfully, by additions 
drawn from other sources to make it a comprehensive survey 
of the Musalmins throughout India, Dr. Crooke has now 
rearranged and partially rewritten it, No one is moro 
competent than he to supply Dr. Herkdots’ deficiencies, but 
‘we cannot pretend to like the result. If the book was worth 
republishing at all, which we doubt, especially in view of the 
‘many gaps which still remain in the Oxford series of reprints 
of the Anglo-Indian classics, it was worth republishing in its 
original form, supplemented, we need hardly add, by the copious 
notes and appendices which Dr. Crooke is sowell able to supply 
embodying the information which has become available since 
it first appeared. As it is it is impossible to tell where Ja‘far 
Shatib and Herklots end and Dr. Crooke begins, and this is 
not fnir to any of the three or to the reader, An original work 
by Dr. Crooke on the Musalmins of India would have been 
infinitely more valuable than this furbishing up of a book 
which appeared nearly a century ago. 

Our last two books are evidence of the increasing interest 
which is being taken in the wealth of historical material 
which is scattered in manuscript up and down India, The 
papers read at the third meeting of the Indian Historical 
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Records Commission show the extent of the finds which are 
still possible. Thus, Professor Jadunath Sarkar has discovered 
in Patna a Persian manuscript giving a chronicle of events at 
Delhi during the anarchy of 1749-88 written by an eye- 
witness of the scenes related. Professor Rushbrook Williams 
has found an entirely new contemporary account of Sher 
Shah, and Moulavi Zafar Hasan a letter of condolence on the 
death of Shabjahan from Aurangzeb to Jahanara Begam, and 
her reply. Aurangzeb's letter is so little in keeping with the 
generally accepted view of his character that it is not surprising 
that Professor Sarkar preferred to reserve his opinion regarding 
‘the authenticity of the letters until he could examine the 
manuscript. Mr. Kindersley’s little book is merely intended 
to give the student and the official an inkling of what they 
may expect to find in the Bombay Government Records. 
‘The contents of the Bombay Records Oifice have already been 
well worked over, but the Peshwas’s Dafiar at Poona still 
offers a rich harvest to the research worker. 
F. Novor. 


Recent Arabic Literature 
La Parure pes Cavaniers rr x’Instone pes Prevx. By 
‘Au. ‘App At-Ramman p, HvpHat. at-Awpatust. 
Edited by Louis Msrorer. Paris: Geuthner, 1922, 
This is a facsimile of a copy in the Maghtibi character made 
by the editor from a MS. lent him by M. Nehlil, director of the 
Heole Supérieure de Langues, etc., Arabes et Berbdres, of 
Rabat, and collated by him with an Escurial MS. In a very 
brief Arabie Preface he states that the material of the book is 
taken from an earlier one by the same author, called Nuj‘at 
al-Anfus. This author was a Spanish Moslem of the 
fourteenth century, whose works are not mentioned in the 
ordinary bibliographies ; the treatise which M. Mercier has 
edited deals with horses and weapons, both of them favourite 
topics with Arabic writers. A special chapter is devoted to 
quotations from poets on the former theme, but the writer is 
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not sparing with verses elsewhere. ‘The editor’s work appears 
to have been done with care, though European scholars are 
likely to find the soript employed wearisome. It is probable 
‘that most of the author’s matter is to be found in other 
works, such as the Mukhassas of another Spanish scholar. 


Anapto axp Lariy ANatowioar TeraiNovoay, CumerLy 
vrom THE Muppie Aaxs. By A. Fonauw, Kristia 
1922, 

This is a collection of terms occurring in mediaeval Latin 
texts, dealing with anatomy, to which are added a number of 
Arabic technicalities belonging to analogous literature. ‘The 
latter are given in transliteration followed by the Arabio 
script, and some of the mutilated forms of Arabio words 
which are found in mediaeval Latin are referred to their origins. 
A great many of the Arabic words noticed are familiar and 
to be found in the ordinary dictionaries, as well as in medical 
glossaries such as that of Dr. Ibrahim Mansoor (Cairo, 1891). 

Since the number of glosses is 3,718, it is evident that 
Mr. Fonabn’s work is the result of very extensive research, 
Even s0, it does not appear to exhaust the astoundingly 
wealthy anatomical vocabulary of the Arabs, which has 
separate names for the spaces between the different fingers. 

D. 8, Maraorsourn. 





Brspiac ww Qais, By Dr. EB, Brinton. 9} x64, 84 pp. 
Leiprig: Eduard Pfeiffer, 1928, 

‘A detailed account of the well-known Sheith of the 
Bani Bake ibn Wail, one of the last heroes of tho Jdhiliya, 
his life-history, his “‘aiyam”, his family and the scenes of 
his exploits, The author has succeeded in making quite 
a substantial monograph out of the extremely scattered and 
fragmentary authorities dealing with his subject and his work 
is carefully documented throughout, and gives a good idea 
of the amount of historical information which is available 
regarding the events in Arabia in the half century immediately. 
preceding the Hijrah, G. L. M. Cuauson. 


Te 
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Boox or Dvanrz Barnosa: AN Accounr or Taz Counmres 
Borperinc on THE InpIAN OCEAN AND THEIR 
Tnaprrawrs, COMPLETED AROUT THE YEAR A.D. 1518. 
‘Translated from the Portuguese text, first published in 
ap. 1812, by Manse Looworra Dawzs. Vol. II. 
Including the coasts of Malabar, Eastern India, Further 
India, China, and the Indian Archipelago. London: 
‘Hakluyt Society, 1921. 


Szooxp Nome 
Customs AND FoLkiorE 
Barbosa is, of course, acute in his observations as to customs 
and is not often in serious error, but in describing the marks 
on the foreheads of some Hindus as being made to denote 
“caste” he falls into a mistake, which Mr. Dames corrects. 
It cannot be too clearly understood that they mark “sect” 
not “caste”, and it is interesting to note that this error, 
commonly made by Europeans to this day, dates as far back 
as Barbosa, F 
I would like here to express a high appreciation of the 
quality of the annotations of Messrs. Dames and Thomas 
on the account of the Zamorins, and also of the Nayars to 
which class they belong, and of their history, manners, 
customs, and rites, especially as regards the matriarchate and 
consequent heredity in the female line. They go a long way 
towards finally accurate knowledge on perhaps one of the most 
interesting old-fashioned dynasties of modern times. Tt is 
as well to note here that Barbosa’s account of them is still, 
after 400 years, the best foreign first-hand description yet 
given. 
‘The well-known South Indian matriarchal rule of suovession 
passing to the sister’s son is, in the case of the successor 
‘of a Zamorin, an instance of a social custom defeating any 
practically useful end. The succession goes to the eldest 
male heir alive in the direct female line, whoever his mother 
may have been. The result is that each Zamorin succeeds 
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at a time when he is “too old to administer his estate or 
property well; he holds the title a year or so, and is then 
succeeded by another old man”. Another instance of a cocial 
custom defeating any practical end is to be found amongst 
‘the Karens of Burma, Among Sgaw and Pwo Karens, in 
times of general danger, the girls of allied villages are given in 
exchange as brides, to become hostages for the good faith of 
the villages towards each other. This explains a curious 
set of customs, Sawntungs may only marry among cousins 
residing in specified villages, and then not without the consent 
of the elders. ‘The area of choice is so small that many aged 
bachelors and spinsters exist, and it results in great irregularity 
of ago in the married couples, both ways—in men in 
regard to wives and in wives in regard to men, This is 
carried to an extreme extent by the Banyoks of Banyin in 
Loi Seng, where the field of choice is among tix families at the 
choice of the chief official of the district (‘aunged), Five and 
‘twenty years ago it had nearly wiped out the tribe. 

‘The ways of the Zamorins are always interesting, and the 
installation oath on the lamp and gold ring to protect by the 
sword is more than noteworthy. One would like to know 
further what the instruments were which were used at the 
ceremony, and were “like unto a sheath of brass”. Were 
they gongs? It may be mentioned here, too, that on 
pp. 29-92 several other oaths and ordeals worth examining 
are detailed, 

One installation custom, which must cause unstable 
administration, is that of changing all or most of the public 
offices at each of the frequent successions, as the Zamorins, 
like the Presidents of the United States in this respect, 
followed each other at short intervals, Incidentally, the 
custom accounts for the present-day numerical strength of 
the Menon Caste of the Nayars, which is made up of the 
descendants of those who at one time or another have been 
clerks to a Zamorin. Their documents were written, or 
rather inscribed, on strips of palm-leaf (dla), and this habit 
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‘was still so much in vogue even fifty years ago that the present 
writer's washing and similar bills were made out on dlas 
‘when he was in the neighbourhood of Calicut about 1873. 
Barbosa is so well informed about the modern Malabar 
Coast (I say “modern ” because long after his time the term 
“Malabar” was often applied to the East as well as the West 
coast of South India), that one is tempted to comment 
indefinitely on his observations. Perhaps the most interesting 
of these is the following (p. 37): “These Brahmenes hold 
the number three in great reverence ; they hold that there is 
‘a God in three persons, who is not moze than one; their 
prayers are all ceremonials; they honour the ‘Trinity, and 
‘would, as it were, desire to depict it. ‘The name which they 
give it is Bermabesma Maceru, who are three persons and 
only one God, whom they confess to have been since the 
beginning of the world. ‘They have no knowledge nor in- 
formation conceming the life of our Lord Jesus Christ. ‘They 
believe and respect many truths, yet do not tell them truly.” 
How much more Barbosa knew of educated Hinduism 
than many who followed him even 300 years later! To my 
mind, however, the notable thing about this passage is that 
Barbosa does not in it allude to the image of the Trimarti 
or Hindu Triad, but to the fact that they “honour the 
‘Trinity ” and “ hold that there is a God in three persons, who 
is not more than one”. He is clearly talking here of the 
Southern form of the Hindu religious philosophy, as related 
to him by obviously educated people. And when he goes on 
to say that the Trinity is called Bermabesma Macera (the 
last an easy error in transcription for Magegu), that is, 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva (Mahesvara), and that they 
“aré three persons and only one God ”, he proves that he had 
been sitting at the feet of professors of Southern Vaishnavism, 
presumably of Monistic Bhigavates. For this is precisely 
what they strongly held—that there is only one God and 
‘three representative forms of Him, the one God being 
Bhigavat or Bhagavin, the Adorable, This is not precisely 
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‘the Christian ‘Trinity (three persons in one God), but very near 
it, and the remarkable thing is that this first European 
observer of Hinduism should have got so much nearer the 
actual facts about the beliefs of the modern educated classes 
of Hindus than most of the European writers who have 
come after him. 

It is remarkable, too, that he should have observed (p. 87) 
‘that certain ascetic orders of Hindus bury and not burn their 
dead. No doubt he alludes to the Lingiyats, who by his 
time had become numerous and well established in the 
‘Malabar regions, and bury their dead, On this same page 
(p. 87) Barbosa mentions custom that amounts to a mild 
form of couvade, 

‘From religion Barbosa passes on to the social customs of 
‘the Nayars and the notes thereon are invaluable. In the course 
of these T am very pleased to see a remark by Mr. Dames that 
‘the Code of Manu (Manava Dharma Sastra) “never did and 
does not now correspond to the facts in any part of India”, 
with the absurd result that such classes in the South as the 
‘Nayars have been ranked by the orthodox as Siidras and have 
‘60 been held to be inferior, I havo often wondered how much 
harm has been done in the ages right up to the present day by 
assuming the Code to consist of anything but mere monastic 
“ councils’ of perfection”, On pp. 55, 66, Barbosa has a few 
remarks in connexion with the Niyars on South Indian 
“Devil-worship” and on the Hindu Doctrine of Rebirth, 
which are not quite correct, though left unannotated. 

‘Tho Nayars are essentially a military body by tradition, 
and extraordinarily arrogant where inferior castes are 
concerned ; and both Barbosa’s and Mr. Faweett’s (p. 49) 
semarks on their former and present treatment of “ low- 
castes” contain a lesson to those who would accuse the 
European in India of arrogance towards the native Indians 
‘of any degree. ‘There has never been anything in the action 
of Europeans in this respect approaching that of one native 
Indian towards another. 
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In another social matter it may be remarked that well 
known to the Nayars were both the boycott and the strike— 
very old social weapons in India, noticed, incidentally, by 
many travellers—and Barbosa’a accounts of the methods 
adopted by Nayar soldiers to recover arrears of pay would 
spell terror if applied by European armies for a like purpose, 
though it is possible similar practices were in vogue when 
mercenary forces were the fashion. 

Barbosa has on p. 57 a remark which is more than merely 
‘teresting, as the earliest European instance of an observation 
quite common more than three centuries later on with quite 
as much error in it. He is talking of the “Cuiavem ” or 
potters (Kuswan or Kiyavan). He says they do not differ 
from the Nayres, “ yet by reason of a fault which they com- 
mitted they remain separate from them.” This kind of folk- 
genealogy to bolster up a claim to “ better days” in the past 
is very common in India, and in the middle of the last century 
there was brought about the accidental collection of many 
such instances as that quoted unwittingly by Barbosa. 
Someone in high office directed Settlement (of Land Revenue) 
officials to find out the origin of caste names in the course of 
their inquiries into tenant right. The result was the record 
in innumerable Reports, in the Panjab at any rate, of childish. 
accounts of caste origin, based on absurdly false etymology, 
and put forward in every case in order to raise the social 
status of the narrators. Any one interested can collect them 
for himself from the official Settlement Reports of the period. 
It is very interesting to find that this particular method of 
golling the inexpert European inquirer is as old as Barbosa 
himself. ‘That the Kayavan did differ from the Nayar 
comes out naively in a remark in Ramusio’s version of 
Barbosa: “Those who are sprung from them may not adopt 
any other caste or occupation” (p. 57). 

On the whole; Barbosa’s observations on such castes as 
Kiyavan, Vannathan, and Chiliyan, when compared with the 
modern Gazetteers, seem to infer that they and the Nayars 
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have an origin similar to that of the Rajpit clans further 
north. After describing the Nayars, Barbosa goes through 
the whole gradation of castes with wonderful accuracy, 
drawing many valuable notes from his annotators, including 
a fine comparative table of caste nomenclature on p. 71. 

Going further along in his accounts, we find Barbosa twice 
alluding to a variant of the old European custom which is the 
subject of Sir James Frazer's Golden Bough: once at 
 Quilicare ” (Kilakkarai in the Madura district) and once at 
Pasay in Sumatra (pp. 121, 185), Hamilton (1727) transferred 
itto the Zamorius. Itis worth while noting these two variants 
of a widely spread legend of the compulsory murder of the 
priest-king by his often unwilling successor. 

Before parting with the engrossing subject of the Zamorins 
I would note that Barbosa’s annotators have an appendix 
dealing with native accounts of them containing information 
not to be found elsewhere. In the course of it there is mention 
(p. 254) of a world-wide, folk-custom, giving it a rational 
explanation : “As they go they turn and throw rice and other 
‘things over their shoulder. ‘This ceremony is intended to 
avert the evil eye, and with this the investiture of the Sthanis 
[the Five Rajis] is complete.” 

As regards Barbosa’s observations on Further India, that 
‘on pp. 150-2 (one fancies by hearsay) of a custom in Aracan 
of selecting brides by the smell of their perspiration in clothing, 
which reads as if it were apocryphal, may have an explanation 
in the custom of smelling for kissing prevalent in Burma and 
elsewhere in the Far East. 

Im annotating Barbosa’s remarks on Pegu, Mr. Dames 
writes accurately regarding the white elephant. Except in 
pictorial representation it was anything but white, and that 
captured during the Third Burmese War at Mandalay from 
‘the Burmese Court in 1885, of which I had charge for a while 
officially, was properly speaking not even piebald. It had, 
however, on it certain marks in the arrangement of the hair, 
ete., which constituted it a holy object and a “White 
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Elephant ” by a set of carefully recorded and observed rules : 
just as was the child chosen to become the Dalai Lama in 
‘Tibet. Barbosa’s statement also as to there being “many very 
proper nags, great walkers” in Pegu is accurate if for 
“walkers” we translate “amblers”. ‘The Pegu pony 
(ceally from the Shin uplands) is still a remarkable ambler. 
I had one (13$ hands) for some time in Mandalay, a good 
weight-carrier, on which I have successfully kept paco for 
a long distance with a horse at a smart canter. These ponies 
can keep up quick amble almost indefinitely, and are com- 
fortable to ride at that pace. 

Barbosa has a remark on Ambam or Amboyna in the 
Malay Archipelago which is of unusual interest (p. 199), 
when he says that every man collects as many ““ Cambaya 
cloths” as he can to provide a ransom in case he is captured 
and enslaved. In parts of the Nicobars it is also the custom 
to collect white and red cotton cloths by the piece, but for 
a very different purpose, viz. for wrapping round the owner’s 
corpse as part of the funeral ceremonies. One wonders if 
Barbosa understood rightly. 

Barbosa several times mentions the large size of the bells, 
drums, and gongs of the Malay Archipelago (e.g. pp. 198, 
202, 203). This is common to the. whole of the Far East, 
where they are put to many uses, including currency. 

In describing Siam, Barbosa gives a circumstantial account 
of the ceremonial eating of dead relatives and friends as part 
of funeral ceremonies. This he attributes to a people 
“in the interior towards China, where there is a heathen 
Kingdom subject to Anseam (Siam]”. Mz. Dames identifies 
‘these with the Gueos, which argues that they were probably 
[Gwé] Shans, and not Was, as Sir George Scott has suggested. 
‘These ceremonial cannibals may be therefore taken to have 
been Shins of some kind, in respect of whom such cannibalism 
has often been reported, as it has also been said of wild Was, 
who belong to the Mon Race and the Kachins, who belong 
to the Tibeto-Burman Race. I have myself known of a case 
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where the body of a Shin rebel, said to have been a great 
sorcerer, was dug up by a local chief and boiled down into 
a decoction, some of which it was proposed to send to the 
British Chief Commissioner (the Inte Sir Oharles Crosthwaite). 
It was probably the same case as that reported in the Upper 
Burma Gazetteer, pt. i, vol. ii, p. 87, a8 occurring in 1888, 
Tewill be seen here that the cannibalism was purely ceremonial, 
and due to a desire to secure extraordinary supematural 
powers by a sort of sympathetic magic. ‘The funeral ceremony 
told to Barbosa may have been a garbled report of similar 
occurrences. Ceremonial cannibalism of the same kind is said 
to have existed among the Nicobarese, 

I must wind up this very long survey of one of the most: 
informing books among the many of the same kind produced 
of late years by a note showing the care with which it has 
been edited. In describing the kingdom of Cochin, Barbosa 
alludes to the Court polities there of his day, of which the 
Portuguese accounts that have come down to us are scarcely’ 
intelligible, were it not for Mr. Rama Varmaraja’s Contributions 
to the History of Cochin, Trichur, 1914. The quotations from. 
‘this local publication in a long footnote (p. 94) set this matter 
straight, and provide a strong instance of the importance of 
placing the editing of such works as Barbosa’s in the hands of 
‘competent annotators possessing the requisite knowledge. 

R. 0. Temrne, 





Anowmotocica, Survey op Inpia: ANnvaL Revorr 
1919-20. 13x10, 63 pp. 25 plates. Caloutta : 
Superintendent Government Press, 1922. 

Arcuxorocicar Suave or Inpra: CAaTaLogue oF THE 
Museum or Axcuaorocy at Sanour, Buorat Stare. 
11x8}, 73 pp., 21 plates. Caloutta: Superintendent, 
Government Press, 1922. 

‘Travancore ARcuAoLoGICAL Serres, Vol. III, Part I. 
11x8}, 188 pp., 26 plates. ‘Trivandrum : Superintendent 
Government Press, 1922. 
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Awsvan Report or tHe Arcuaozocicat DupantMENt oF 
HEH. mz Nwam’s Dowintons. 13}X10, 32 pp., 
12 plates. Calcutta: Baptist Mission Press, 1922. 

Hyperanan Anowsosocrcat Serres, No.5: Munmasad 
Insorpriox or He ‘TumreentH YEAR OF 
Trmmmovanamata (Vixramaprrya VI). 12}x9f, 12 pp., 

~ Lplate. Nizam’s Government, 1922. 

Proceepmsas of Meenas of THE InptAN Hisronrcay 
Recorns Couansstox, Vor. IV. 109 pp. Calcutta, 1922. 

ProceemNas AND TRANSACTIONS oF THE First OxreNTAL 
Conrenznce, ar Poona. 9}x6, 120+clxxxi pp., 
6 plates. Bhandarkar Institute, Poona, 1922. 

Ars Astavica. Vor. IV: Les Scunprurrs Cuawzs av 
Musite pe Tourans. By H. Parwenrier, 13} x10}, 
28 pp., 80 plates, 1 map. Paris and Brussels: Van 
Dest, 1922, 

Inpux Drawmves m sue Wanrace Bequest IN THE 
Victorts anp Auserr Museum. With introduction and 
text by C. Srantey Ctarke. 15x12, 4 pp., 24 plates. 
London, 1922. 

In spite of its smaller bulk, the annual report of the A.S.I. 
seems as full as ever. Its a record of steady progress, chiefly 
in conservation and repairs. We may here note the work done 
‘on the tombs of the ‘Adil Shih dynasty at Bijapur and 
Mz. Longhurst’s various activities in the Southem Circle. 
At Taxila excavations have been continued at Sirkep and 
the Bhir mound, and have yielded a remarkable Gandhara 
statuette in the round not later than the first century A. 
‘with numerous fine specimens of the minor arts of the period. 
A remarkable Buddhist slab with a medallion, representing 
Candaka’s retum without Buddha to Suddhodana’s court, 
found at Ghantasala, is illustrated and fully described. The 
considerable work done in the epigraphical department is 
fully summarized. The work done by the chemist now 
attached to the Archeological department seems of great 
importance for the future of conservation of monuments. 
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The Catalogue of the Museum at Sanchi is a valuable supple- 
ment to Sir John Marshall’s Guide to Sanchi. A large selection 
of the more important objects is illustrated, while a feature of 
‘the text is the care with which all inscriptions, however 
fragmentary, have been transcribed. 

‘The latest publication of the Travancore Archeological 
Series contains thirty-three short inscriptions, containing 
much material for the student of economic history and 
philology in South India, in addition to a work of especial 
value to the student of Cole history, namely Mr, Subrahmanya 
Aiyae’s edition of the long Kanyakumari inscription of 
‘Virardjendra, 

Mr. G. Yazdani’s Report for 1919-20 shows thathe is doing 
valuable work in the Nizam’s dominions, to which he has been 
lent by the Government of India, Appendices contain reports 
‘on the Ajanta frescoes by M. Foucher and Professor L, 
Ceconi, Mr. Krishna Sastri’s handsome edition of the 
Munirabad inscription of the Calukya Vikramaditya VI is 
also a credit to the Hyderabad series, 

‘The fourth volume of the Proceedings of the Indian Historical 
Recorils Commission contains a number of short papers, among 
which we may note the indefatigable Professor Jadunath 
Sarkar's account of Aurangztb’s siege of Satara and Mr. Beni 
‘Prasad’s exculpation of Jahingir from any complicity in the 
death of Sher Ajghan. Mr. H. Sharp summarizes the 
architectural achievements of the Tughlaks, while Mr. Dodwell 
investigates the early history of cotton-weaving under the 
company. A long appendix gives Rev. H. Hosten’s calendar 
ocuments in Mylapore, Pondicherry, eto., relating to the 
history of the Jesuita in India, 

We have already noticed the summary of the papers rend. 
‘at the 1919 Oriental Congress at Poona. ‘The Bhandarkar 
Institute has now issued those considered worthy of 
preservation in full. ‘The Committee have on the whole erred 
on the side of generosity, but there are a number of papers 
which should not be overlooked by Western scholars, 

JnAS, ooronEn 1938. ry 
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Among these are S. 0. Vidyabusana’s account of Nagixjuna, 
Professor P. D. Gune on Apabhraméa literature, Mr. L. F. 
Taylor on the dialects of Burmese, and Mr. P. K. Gode on 
Kalidisa’s “‘upamds”. Professor D. R. Bhandarkar’s 
ingenious article on the indigenous origin of the Indian 
alphabet is not convincing. Mr. H. Krishna Sastri on the 
Brihmi inscriptions of South India, Dr. R. ©. Majumdar on 
the “Early History of the Gurjaras”, and Professor P. V. 
Kane’s Notes on the ancient history of the Konkan conclude 
the list of outstanding articles. The printing of the book 
leaves much to be desired. 

‘The fourth of the noble volumes of M. Goloubew's series is 
devoted to Cham sculpture of the seventh to the tenth 
centuries, and forms a valuable contribution to the study of 
the influence of Hindu art in the Far East. While the 
architecture and sculpture of Champa is not comparable in 
quantity or quality to the similar remains in Java or 
Cambodia, M. Parmentier’s plates show that it produced 
many fine things such as the Skanda from a Mi-son temple 
(pls. xxiv-xxv), the pedestal at ‘Tra-kion (pls. xviii-xix), or 
the elephant illustrated on pl. ix. M. Parmentier’s intro- 
duction sketches the artistic history of the Chams “une 
longue decadence ”, and his notes accompanying the plates 
are admirable. 

All students of Indian art will weloome the handsome repro- 
Auctions of the collection of Moghul paintings and specimens 
of calligraphy bequeathed in 1920 to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum by Ledy Wantage. Among the artists represented 
are Balchand, Bishandas, Sahifa Bint, Manohar, and Manstr, 
the animal paintings by the last two being particularly fine. 
‘The specimens of penmanship include the work of Muhammad 
Husain of Kashmir and ‘Abd al-Rashid. ‘The identification 
of the scene in No. 6 (should not the verses given under 7 go 
with 6%) is a nice puzzle for the authorities on the life of 
Jahangir. Mr. Stanley Clarke's introduction and descriptive 
notes are just what is required. ‘The printers have nob 
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distributed the long vowel marks—unnecessary in a work 
like this—as accurately ae they might have done. Under 
No. 8 we might note that Kutb al-din Khan Koka was 
murdered, 


‘Tire Pre-Munanaepax Comace or Norvs-Wesrors Inpra. 
By R.B, Wurreneap. 56 pp., 4 plates. New York, 
1923, 

Carazoaue or Corys or THe Gurras, Mavxuanis, Bro., IN 
‘ar Provixotat Muszum, Lucxyow. By 0, J. Brown. 
45 pp. Allahabad, 1920, 

‘Tue Coms axp Curoyozocy or tue Karty INDEPENDENT 
Suuras ov Benoat. By Nauom Kawra Buarrasatt. 
184 pp., 10 plates. Cambridge, 1922. 

‘Tum Cows op Harpar Aut ann Tipu Surrax. By J. R. 
‘Henperson, 9}X6, 129 pp., 9 plates, 1 map. Madras 
Government Press, 1921. 

‘Tae Com or Inpta. By O. J. Brown. Heritage of India 
Series, 120 pp., 12 plates. London, 1922, 

Laorvrns on ANorent Ipraw Nowismartos, By D. R. 
Bwanparxar, Carmichael Lectures. 229 pp. Caloutta, 
1921. 

‘These six books, covering very different areas, form 

‘gratifying evidence of the increasing interest taken in Indian 

coins. Mr. R. B. Whitehead has written » useful little essay: 

on the pre-Muhammadan coinages of North-West India, in 
which he outlines the various currencies of the Punjab from 

‘the Greek conquest to the tenth century. ‘The book is intended 

for the reader who is not a specialist, and will give him an 

excellent idea of the great part coins have played in the recon- 
struction of early Indian history. ‘The plates are admirable, 
and the specimens illustrated selected from a wide field with 
great care, 

Mr. 0. J. Brown's Catalogue of Gupta coins in Lucknow is 
welcome as making known a very fine collection. It is 
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unfortunate that it could not have been done on the same scale 
as his handsome catalogue of the Moghul collection in 
Lucknow ; on the other hand, we hope the issue of cheaply 
printed lists like this will be imitated by other Museums, 
‘pending the publication of more elaborate catalogues. 

Mr. Nalini Kanta Bhattasali’s exhaustive study of the coins 
and chronology of the fourteenth century Sultans of Bengal 
is the sort of detailed work which it is now quite prohibitive 
to publish in this country. We are glad that his 
perseverance has overcome all difficulties of production and 
given us a book of considerable value, if limited in its appeal. 
His careful corrections of many previous misreadings will 
‘ind general acceptance, and the chronological results derived 
from his patient work are quite important. 

Although the coins of Hyder Ali and Tipu Sultan have had 
a disproportionate amount of attention from students, there 
‘was still room for a definitive work on them. Dr. Henderson's 
book will now take its place as the authority on the subject. 
‘He describes some 500 coins, a much larger collection than 
any yet published, and not likely to be surpassed. The 
introductory sections are models of their kind. ‘The account 
of Tipu’s complicated system of dating is particularly lucid, 
while the explanation of his coin-nomenclature is valuable. 
The historical notes on the mints will be appreciated in wider 
circles than that of mumismatists. We are glad to seo that 
Dr. Henderson has a good word to say for that much abused 
person Tipu Sultan, 

Mr. C. J. Brown's essay on the “ Coins of India ” is a most 
admirable piece of work. It describes in historical and 
evolutionary order all the series of coins that have been issued 
in India, In spite of the fact that the little book contains 
100 pages or s0, it is no mere list of facts but a charming 
essay, a numismatie commentary on the political and economic 
history of India, ‘The book is beautifully produced, has twelve 
fine plates, and costs the incredibly small sum of half a crown, 
It is a book which everyone interested in India should have, 
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‘and we hope the demand for it will be as great as the author's 
care and scholarship merit. Mr. Brown's text is beyond 
cziticism, ‘The only mistake in it (p. 85) is due to the British 
‘Museum Catalogue of Coins of the Muhammadan States, 
where No, 264, attributed to Mahmud Shah of Jaunpur, is 
really a coin of Mahmud Shah Khalji of Malwa of Shadiabad 
mint (of. LMC. ii, No, 23 #1). We must finally thank 
Mr. Brown for giving us a book on numismaties which is 
written with much literary grace, 

Professor D. R. Bhandarkar’s Lectures on Anoient Indian 
Numismatics is a stimulating book dealing with many little- 
mown aspects of early Indian economic history. It must, 
however, be read with great caution, for many of his 
suggestions are untenable and others will roquire modification. 
In particular he does not make out for the very great, 
antiquity of Indian coins; in arguing, for example, that 
Rudra’s niskani visvariipam (RLV. i, 88) means a necklace of 
gold coins of different types he begs the whole question. 
Professor Bhandarkar does not always distinguish between 
coin in the strict sense and currency. ‘The great value of 
‘the book is in the collection of many early references to 
commercial transactions, ete., which the student of Indian 
numismatio history will find very useful. While we do not 
agree with many of his conclusions, we must congratulate the 
author on producing most refreshing and important con- 
tribution to learning which no numismatist can afford to 
neglect, 




















J. Auta, 











THE CENTENARY CELEBRATIONS 


[THE preparations for the Centenary were entrusted to 

a Committee, which reported to the Council at its 
monthly meetings. In fixing the date, July 17-20, a primary 
consideration was the convenience of delegations from abroad. 
The scope of the invitations was limited to societies interested 
in Oriental researches, together with a few institutions of 
exceptional character, such as the British Academy, the 
Académie Royale de Belgique, the Koninklijk Institmat van 
Nederland, the American Academy, the School of Oriental 
Studies, the Boole Frangaise d’Extréme-Orient, the eole 
des Langues Orientals Vivantes, the Scuola Orientale della 
Regia Universit di Roma, 

A very important proliminary was the preparation of the 
Centenary Volume, which had been initiated two years in 
advance, Tts character as a record of the Society's activities, 
publications, and possessions having been apparent upon its 
issue in April, it remains to express the Society’s indebtedness 
to the Committee for its careful elaboration of the plan and 
to Mr. Pargiter, Vico-Prosident, who was its main compiler 
and editor. As a work of reference it will be, it is hoped, 
of permanent utility. 

‘To meet the contemplated expenses a fund, started by 
a handsome contribution of £100 from the President, was 
raised by subscription among the members ; including a sum 
of £40 left from the Joint Session of 1919, it ultimately reached 
‘the respectable amount of £282, of which, after the outlay 
‘upon hospitality and services, suficient remains for an extra 
issue of the Journal, which is to contain a selection of papers 
read at the gathering. 

‘The arrangements for sectional meetings to be devoted to 
the reading of papers and discussion of Oriental topics were 
entrusted to chairmen nominated with authority to invite 
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contributions. The sections and the chairmen who under- 
took the duty, and by whom a joint circular was drawn up, 
were the following — 

I, The Far East: China, Japan, Indo-China, Siam, and 
Malaya, Chairman: Mr. L. 0. Hopkins, 

IL. The Ancient East: Sumer and Accad, Babylonia, 
Assyria, Syria, and Egypt; Languages written . 
in Cuneiform Script, Hebrew, Phamnician, and 
Syriac. Chairman: Professor 8. Langdon. 

IIL. India (with Persia, Ceylon, and Burma). Chairman : 

Professor A. A. Macdonell. 

IV. Islam. Chairman: Professor D. 8. Margoliouth. 

A detailed programme, embracing both the sectional 
meetings and the general receptions and gatherings, was 
among the documents prepared for distribution. For all the 
sections accommodation was provided upon the Society's 
own premises. 

For the opening ceremony of 17th July, the formal com- 
memorative gathering, the Royal Society had kindly Jent its 
rooms jn Burlington House. The very distinguished assembly 
included, in addition to the Council and members of the 
Society, the Japanese Ambassador and the Afghan Minister, 
representing their respective countries, the Finnish Minister, 
representing the Société Finno-Ougrienne, and delegates from 
about forty learned bodies which will be named below. 

After extending a cordial welcome to the visitors the 
President devoted the remainder of his address to a sketch 
of the Society's history, calling special attention to the 
important contributions to learning made by servants of 
government in the East, and paying an eloquent tribute to 
some outstanding figures, such as Sir William Jones, the joint 
founders, Colebrooke and Sir George Staunton, and Wilson, 
Prinsep, Rawlinson. He also laid siress upon the value of 
co-operation among scholars and among societies, 

‘Then followed the presentation of addresses, read or spoken, 
by delegates in order as follows :— 











10. 


i. 


12. 


13. 


1d. 


15. 


16. 


MW. 


18. 


19. 


al. 
22, 
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‘The Asiatic Society of Bengal (Sir Thomas Holland). 

‘The Société Asiatique de Paris (M. Emile Senart), 

‘The American Oriental Society (Professor Breasted and 
Professor Williams Jackson), 

The Government of Japan (ELE, the Japaneso 
Ambassador). 

‘The British Academy (Professor A. A. Macdonell). 

‘The Petrograd Academy and the Russian Archeological 
Society (Dr. Serge d’Oldenburg). 

‘The School of Oriental Studies (Sir J. P. Hewett). 

‘The Académie Royale de Belgique (Professor dela Vallée 
Poussin). 

‘The Royal Geographical Society (Sir Francis Young- 
husband), 

The Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
(Mr. R. E, Enthoven), 

Professor Sten Konow on behalf of the Asiatic Societies 
of Denmark, Holland, and Norway. 

‘The Royal Anthropological Institute (Professor 0. G. 
Seligman). 

‘Tho Swenska Orientsillskap (Professor J. Charpentier). 

The Madras Literary Society (Sir John Wallis). 

The Société Finno-Ougrienne (HE, the Finnish 
Minister). 

‘The British and Foreign Bible Society (the Rev. J. H. 
Boughton). 

‘The North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
(Mr. Arthur Stanley). 

‘The Oostersch Genootschap in Nederland (Professor A. J. 
Wensinck). 

The Orientalsk Samfund of Denmark (Professor A. 
Christensen). 

The Norsk Orientalsk Selskab (Professor 8. Konow). 

The Folk-Lore Society (Mr. Henry Balfour). 

The Société Belge d'Etudes Orientales (M. Jean 
Capart). 
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23, ‘The Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society (Mz. J.P. 
Lewis). 

24. The British School of Archwology in Egypt. 

25. The Central Asian Society (Sir Maurice de Bunsen). 

26. The Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
(Mtr. T. H, Burkill). 

21. The Persia Society (Sir Perey Sykes). 

28. The Bihar and Orissa Research Society (Sir H. Gait). 

29, The Manchester Oriental Society. 

30, The Burma Research Society (Mr. A. Roger). 

81. The China Society (Sir John Jordan). 

32, The Punjab Historical Society (Sir John Maynard), 

388, The India Society (Sir Hercules Read). 

34, The Society for-Old Testament Study (the Rev. Canon 
G. H. Box). 

35. The Egypt Exploration Society (LieutCom. V. L. 
‘Trumper). 

36, The Palestine Exploration Fund. 

87. The British School of Archwology in Jerusalem (Lieut.- 
Com. V. L. Trumper). 

A letter was received from Professor Nallino, of the Scuola 
Orientale della Regia Universiti di Roma, and cablegrams 
from M. Finot, Director of the Hoole Frangaise d’Extréme- 
Orient, in Hanoi, and from Professor ©. R. Lanman, 
ex-President of the American Oriental Society, and Hditor of 
the Harvard Oriental Series. 

The long succession of eminent representatives of famous 
institutions of learning was full of interest to the audience, 
which was by no means exhausted at the time of the interval 
for conversation preceding the great event of the day, the 
arrival of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, accom- 
panied by the Prime Minister. ‘The address pronounced by 
His Royal Highness and the Prime Minister’s brief speech of 
acknowledgment and of good wishes for the Celebrations have 
naturally been reported verbatim in the Press. ‘The honour 
of their presence was keenly appreciated, and some leading 
scholars of France, America, and Belgium, together with the 
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Hon. Secretary, had the further privilege of presentation to 
the Prince, 

‘The meeting was followed by a lunch at Claridge’s, to which 
‘the Government had invited the delegates, the Officers and 
Council of the Society, the chairmen of Sections, and a few 
others. On behalf of the Government the Secretary of State 
for India, Viscount Peel, had kindly consented to preside, 
After the toasts of “The King”, and “The Sovereigns of 
‘the Kingdoms and the Presidents of the Republics repre- 
sented”, he proceeded in a lively speech to celebrate “ Our 
Guests ”, referring to the wide scope of the Society as declared 
in its charter, and claiming that the Government which he 
represented had an unfeigned and indeed a special interest 
in leamed studies. After a witty and inspiring reply from 
Professor Breasted, of the American Oriental Society, the 
President closed the proceedings with a brief expression of 
thanks to Viscount Peel and the Government, 

‘The afternoon of a very full day was spent at the Society's 
house, where the chairmen of Sections conferred with, and 
in some cases addressed, those proposing to take part in them, 
Tea was provided by the Society. In the evening a party 
was entertained by Lord Chalmers at dinner, 

The mornings of July 18-20 were devoted to sectional 
meetings, after which groups of the members lunched with 
their chairmen. ‘The 19th, however, was marked by special 
events. On that morning the President and the Hon, 
Secretary and Hon, Treasurer of the Society, together with 
M. Senart, representing the Société Asiatique, Professor 
Breasted and Professor Williams Jackson, representing the 
American Oriental Society, and Professor Konow, representing 
the Orientalsk Selskab of Norway, had the high honour of 
presentation to His Majesty the King-Emperor at Buckingham 
Palace. A party proceeded to Oxford, where they were 
welcomed at some of the colleges, and the degree of D.Litt. 
was conferred upon Lord Chalmers, Sir Charles Eliot, and 
Professor de la Vallée Poussin, of Brussels. 
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On the afternoon of 18th July a visit was paid to the 
School of Oriental Studies, where the Director exhibited the 
lange library and drew attention to the very fine collection 
of Chinese books. The company then proceeded to the 
‘Mansion House to be received by the Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress, who kindly provided tea. On the 19th, also, the 
afternoon and evening were full of interest. Under the 
conduct of Mr. L. O. Hopkins the splendid mansion and 
remarkable Chinese collections of Mr. Eumorfopoulos, in 
Chelsea, were visited, and later there was a reception on the 
part of the British and Foreign Bible Society, where tea was 
provided, and Canon Box displayed the unique collection of 
Bibles in numberless tongues. In the evening the India 
Society had arranged a conversazione at 21 Cromwell Road, 
to meet M. mile Senart, who gracefully replied to an address. 
of welcome by its President, Sir Hercules Read. 

At the concluding banquet on the 20th, which took place 
in the Hotel Cecil, the very distinguished company of members. 
and visitors numbered about 200. In toasting “ The King” 
and “The Royal Family”, Lord Chalmers dwelt, for the 
benefit of foreign guests, upon the strength of loyal feeling in 
Great Britain, and referred to the service rendered to the 
Empire by the Prince of Wales’ recent visit to Asia, The 
toast of “ Our Guests” was proposed by the Hon. Secretary, 
‘Mr. F. W. Thomas, who paid a tribute to the Societies which 
‘had honoured the occasion by their memorials and delegations, 
and spoke of the range and character of Oriental research and 
the increasing participation of Asiatic scholars. The replies 
of M. Emile Senart, Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, and 
Professor Sten Konow, congratulated the Society upon the 
brilliant success of the {étes and conveyed the cordial feeling 
of fraternity and admiration entertained by the Societies 
which they represented. M. Senart paid a tribute to his old 
friend Lord Reay, the late President of the R.AS. In 
proposing “The Royal Asiatic Society” HLE. the Japanese 
Ambassador spoke of the vast area of space and time covered 
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by its researches, and Sir Thomas Holland presented the 
felicitations of the parent Society, the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, the senior among its congeners. Professor E. G. 
Browne, in his reply, said that he might rely upon his hearers 
‘to realize more fully than he could briefly express the cordiality 
of the Society’s friendship, and in regard to the Oriental 
civilizations affirmed his belief that Europe had something to 
earn from, as well as communicate to, them. He ended by 
proposing the health of the Chairman, who replied with a 
humorous regret that he would not take part in the next 
Centenary. 

‘During the Celebrations opportunity was found for two 
meetings of the Entente delegates, who discussed the business 
of the Buddhist Dictionary, a ro-edition of Dr, Bunyiu 
Nanjio's catalogue, and an edition of the Tibetan Dag-Yig. 
Advantage was taken of the presence of Professor Sakalci 
of Kyoto to arrange for reference to Dr. Nanjio, 

For the marked success of the Celebrations the warm 
thanks of the Society are due to the President, whose stimulus 
and guidance were active at every point, to the Council for 
its zealous co-operation, to the chairmen of Sections, who were 
responsible in their special spheres, and to Miss Sykes, the 
Seoretary, and her assistants, who were fully equal to their 
onerous tasks, For the banquet the arrangements in detail 
were entrusted to a committee consisting of the Hon, 
‘Treasurer, Sir Denison Ross, and Mr. Perceval Yetts, whose 
services deserve a grateful record. 


‘The Far Eastern Section (A) 

Cuma, Taran, Ixpo-Cumva, Stas, Matava, CeNTRAL AStA 

Tuesday, Vth July.—The section met at 3.30 under the 
chairmanship of Mr. L. 0. Hopkins, who, after a short address 
of welcome to the delegates and members, proceeded to read 
a letter from Professor Gt. Vacca, of the University of Rome, 
at the request of the Scuola Orientale della R. Universiti di 
Roma, giving cover to a short paper on “A Latin Bible of 
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‘the Thirteenth Century, found in China, and preserved in the 
Laurentian Library at Florence”. Professor Vacca had 
himself seen this Bible on 18th June, 1923. It is included in 
Biscioni’s Catalogue (Pluteus IT, Capsula I). A paper on 
“ An Early Malay Inscription from Trengganu.” was next read. 
by Mz. H. 8, Paterson, which was followed by a discussion, 
initiated by Mr. Otto Blagden, on the question whether the 
‘Mohammedan faith had entered the Malay Peninsula from the 
East or the West. 

Wednesday, 18th July. —M. Paul Pelliot gave an address On 
the selisbility of the T’ang and Sung Catalogues of ancient 
paintings”, dealing with certain legends which had crept 
into popular Chinese histories, which he stripped to the bare 
bones of contemporary records. Professor W. E. Soothill 
followed with a paper giving an account and a translation 
from the Chinese of “The Lotus Scripture”. At noon 
Dr. Sten Konow read a paper on ‘A Royal Era in Ancient 
Khotan ”. A discussion followed, Professor Rapson disputing 
some of the conclusions from the Prakrit side; from the 
Chinese side M. Pellict accepted some names and rejected 
others which were declared to correspond to names in the 
Chinese annals. 

After lunching together at Liverpool Street, the section 
proceeded to the School of Oriental Studies, where they 
inspected the books in the Chinese library and other 
interesting objects. 

Thursday, 19th July—Mr. L. 0, Hopkins read a paper on 
“A newly discovered Early Chou inscribed bronze ” from the 
collection of Mr. Eumorfopoulos, by whose courtesy the 
original bronze was exhibited, together with photos of the 
bow, of the inscription, and an English rendering and a tran- 
scription in modem Chinese of the latter. The joint paper 
by Mr. Hopkins and Mr. R. L. Hobson described the vessel 
and the inscription, and argued in favour of their genuineness. 
A discussion followed, in which Mr. R. L. Hobson, M. Pelliot, 
and Mr. Perceval Yetts debated whether the external design 
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was composed of four conventionalized elephants or two 
conventionalized ogres, while Professor Alexeieff discussed the 
rendering of the inscription. Dr. Lionel Giles then read a 
paper describing a re-discovered poem, “ The Lament of the 
Lady Ch'in,” found among the Tiim-Huang documents in the 
British Museum, and describing vividly the sack of the city 
and giving @ metrical translation, ‘This was followed by a 
joint session of the Far Eastern and Indian sections to hear 
‘an account of Manichwism by M, Pelliot from Chinese records 
partly just discovered in the British Museum, Professor 
Rapson and Mr, G.R. S, Mead took part in the discussion 
which followed. On the invitation of Mr. @. Eumorfopoulos, 
the section at 8 p.m. visited and inspected his collections of 
Chou bronzes and Yang and Sung pottery, ete., being after- 
wards entertained at tea, This visit was much appreciated. 

Friday, 20th July.—Professor Cornelius P. Bradley read a 
paper on “Some Aspects of Siamese Speech and Writing”, 
with especial reference to the tones which are common, to 
Siamese and to Chinese; the discussion took tho form of 
requests for further information from » much interested 
audience. At noon H.E, Chaohsi Chu, Ohargé d’Affaires of 
China, read a paper on “ Family Life and the Social Fabric in 
China”. At 4.16 p.m, by the kindness of Mr. Cecil Hallett, 
personally conducted visit to the collections of the British 
Museum was made. 








‘The Semitic, Sumerian, Hittite, and Egyptian 
Section (B) 

Tuesday, 17th July.—At 3.30 pm. Professor Langdon 
took the chair and welcomed the delegates and members. 
Professor Breasted read a paper on ‘An Egyptian Medical 
Papyrus”, which he claimed as the earliest known document 
of inductive science. Professor Langdon opened a discussion 
on the extent of Egyptian medical knowledge. Dr. Blackman 
spoke of a possible Semitic (Hyksos) infuence thereon, and of 
the debt of Greck medicine to Egypt. 
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‘At 5.0 Dr. Hall gave a lantern lecture on the British 
‘Museum Excavations at Ur, el“Obeid, and Sabrein, illustrating 
his discoveries in 1918-19, and the work of Mr. Woolley’s 
party in 1922-3. Afterwards Professor Langdon announced 
‘the discovery of a temple library at Kis by the Oxford 
expedition. 

Wednesday, 18th July—10 am. M. Thureau-Dangin 
‘proposed a method of transcribing cuneiform. ‘The customary 
accents would give place to numbers. We now know, for 
example, eighteen signs with value ge (according to a Rassam 
tablet which groups homophonic signs). It is impossible to 
devise so many accents. Professor Langdon suggested that 
such figures would be confused with those indicating footnotes. 
Mr. Driver and Mr. Gadd suggested ways of avoiding the 
confusion. Professor Waterman spoke of the desirability of 
international agreement. Professor Hagopian. spoke of the 
phonetic aspect of the question. 

‘Mr. Driver read a paper on “A new contract for the sale of 
‘a priesthood in the reign of SemaS-Sum-ukin ”, The contract 
(from Wannat-as-Sa‘din) threw light on details of the cult. 

Professor Langdon read a paper, sent by Professor 
Luckenbill, on ‘Earliest Indo-Europeans”. A connexion. 
‘was traced between the Indo-European movement into Asia 
Minor and the subsequent southerly Hittite and Hyksos 
movements. A short discussion was opened by Dr. Daiches. 
Professor Hagopian spoke of the interest of this subject from 
the Armenian point of view. 

Thursday, 19th July—10 a.m. Dr. Daiches read a paper 
entitled “The Song of Deborah: a New Interpretation ”. 
Verses 1-11 became intelligible, if understood not of the 
war against the Canaanites, but of Deborah’s work as Judge. 
Dr. Gaster, Dr. Pinches, and Professor Kirchow congratulated 
Dr. Daiches on his solution, 

Mr, Friedlander read a paper, “ Facts and Theories relating 
to Hebrew Music,” treating firstly of the melody of the Song 
of Moses (which resembled that of the Song of the water- 
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carriers of Mecca, published by Burckhardt), and secondly of 
‘ derivation of early Christian chant from the synagogue. 
The discussion was mainly concerned with the musical 
notation of a newly discovered MS. of the Song of Songs. 

Friday, 20th July—10 a.m, Dr. Blackman read a paper 
on “The Egyption and Babylonion Ceremonies of the 
“Opening of the Mouth’”, showing the similarity of these 
rituals for the consecration of statues. If there was a genetic 
connexion, they probably had a common source, perhaps 
(to apply a theory of Professor Rostovtseff) North Syrian, 
Professor Langdon, Professor Breasted, and Dr. Daiches spoke 
in support of a connexion, Commander ‘Trumper observed. 
‘that ritual temple-sweeping (alluded to in the paper) still took 
place at Mecca, 

Dr. Pinches read a paper entitled “ Barly Babylonian Songs 
in praise of Pap-due-garra”, ‘The text partially resembled 
the Epic of Ninib. Discussion followed (by Dr. Daiches, 
Dr. Gaster, and Professor Langdon) on the Babylonian terms 
for “song”, and the Hebrew parallels. 

Professor Breasted gave an account of “ tho work of the 
Oriental Institute of Chicago ”, explaining the method, scope, 
and present achievements of two undertakings : the compila- 
tion of a complete Assyrian Dictionary, and the collation of 
‘the “‘coffin-texts” of the Book of the Dead. 

Professor Clay read a paper on “ Migrations and Religious 
Influences”. Foreign conquest had small influence on the 
religion of the conquered. Religion followed migration. ‘The 
direotion of migration was from Amurru to Babylonia (and 
Exypt), not conversely. Consequently, Babylonian religion 
‘was influenced by Amorite, not conversely. 

Finally, Professor Langdon announced the discovery, among 
‘the tablets acquired by Mr. Weld-Blundell for the Ashmolean, 
of a cylinder from Larsa giving the king list, almost complete, 
from the creation to the dynasty of Isin. Special points 
were indicated. ‘The communication excited great interest, 
and many questions were asked. 

mAs, OCTOMER 1998. “ 
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‘The Indian Section (C) 

‘The first meeting, held on Tuesday, 17th July, was opened 
by the Chairman, Professor A. A. Macdonell, with a brief 
address of welcome to the members of the section. ‘The paper 
announced by Sir George Grierson on “The pronunciation of 
the Sanskrit Visarga with gramophone illustrations” could 
not be read owing to Sir George's illness. 

On Wednesday, 18th July, Dr. F. W. Thomas read a paper 
entitled “Four Sanskrit Plays”, dealing with four comic 
dramas, which have recently been printed for the first time 
in Madras. The paper, which treated the literary and 
philological aspect of these plays at considerable length, was 
much appreciated by a large audience. An interesting 
discussion, in which M. Sylvain Lévi and Dr. Sten Konow took 
part, followed the reading of the paper. The attendance 
list showed that at least thirty members of the section were 
present on this day. 

Professor A. V. Williams Jackson delivered a short lecture, 
with illustrations, entitled Studies in Manicheeism”. In the 
discussion that followed Mr. Mead. and others participated. 

Mr. R. P. Dewhurst read a paper dealing with “ Words in 
the Avesta beginning with the letter F”. A short discussion 
followed in which Professor Williams Jackson and Dr. Thomas. 
took part. 

At noon Dr. Sten Konow read a paper before the combined 
sections A and C on “A Royal Era in Ancient Khotan”. 
Professor Rapson and M. Paul Pelliot joined in the searching 
discussion that followed. 

Thursday, 19h July—In the absence of the Chairman, 
Professor Macdonell, Dr. Jarl Charpentier presided. Mr. N.C. 
Chatterjee read a paper on the custom of Wergild in ancient 
India, Tn the ensuing short discussion Mr. Mead and 
‘Mr. Sakaki took part. 

Me. P. J. Thoma delivered an extempore summary of a very 
lengthy paper which he had written on the subject of “ Early 
Indian Christianity ”, and which dealt chiefly with the bearing 
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of the traditions, still existing among Christians and non- 
Christians in the south of India, on the question of the 
Apostolic foundation of the early Christian Church in Southern 
India, A lengthy and animated discussion followed, in the 
course of which the Chairman, Mr. Enthoven, Sir John Wallis, 
and several other speakers participated. 

Friday, 20th July.—Mr, Justin B. Abbott read a paper on 
“ ‘Phe historic value of an early account of Shivaji contained 
in o Portuguese work written in 1695”, which was chiefly 
devoted to refuting the view expressed by a recent historian 
of Shivaji to the effect that this Portuguese work is of little 
or no historical value, Mr, Richards and Mr, Thoma took 
part in the short discussion that followed, 

A paper on “The Orientation of the dead in India”, 
written by De. William Crooke, was read on his behalf by the 
Seoretary of the section, Mr. Dewhurst. ‘This paper, which 
contained a wealth of facts relating to the anthropology of 
all parts of India, gave rise to an interesting discussion in.the 
course of which the Chairman, Mr, Edwardes, Mr. Enthoven, 
and others spoke, 

‘The proceedings of the section closed with a very interesting 
lecture, accompanied by lantern slides, delivered by Mr. B, H. 
Walsh. on the subject of Indian punch-marked coins. The 
numerous marks on the obverse and reverse sides of these 
very ancient coins were analyzed and discussed with great skill 
and acumen by the leoturer. At the end of the lecture two 
appreciative speeches were made by Professors Rapson and 
de In Vallée Poussin, criticizing the conclusions arrived at by 
the lecturer. 














The Islamic Section (D) 

‘The delegates assembled on Tuesday afternoon, 17th July, 
when speeches of welcome were made by the Chairman 
(Professor Margoliouth) and Professor Browne. ‘The meetings 
of the section were well attended. Amongst the distinguished 
foreign Orientalists who read papers or took part in discussion 
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were Professors Jean Denis, Massignon, and Minorsky 
(Brance), Professor Christensen (Denmark), and Professor 
Wensinck (Holland). As most of the papers will probably be 
published later, itis unnecessary to give full details conceming 
‘them here, and what follows is only a bare record of the work 
done in the section. On Wednesday morning Dr. Nicholson 
gave an account of Fihi md fiki, « compilation of sayings and 
discourses attributed to Jaldluddin Reimi, on which some 
interesting remarks were made by Professor Massignon. 
Mr. A. H. Harley described a manual of Stiism by Zaynuddin 
al-Angéri entitled al-Futihdt al-ilddiyya (Brockelmann, vol. ii, 
p- 100, No. 15). Professor Browne read a short paper on a 
newly discovered Persian translation of the well-known 
Arabic History al-Fakhri, and pointed out that the translation 
of the last third of the book considerably amplifies the original. 
Professor V. Minorsky, who was accidentally prevented from 
reading the communication announced under his name, 
contributed a paperon “The Turkish dialectsin Persian, with 
particular reference tothe Khalajidialect” ; and Capt. Creswell 
concluded the moming’s work with an admirable lecture, 
illustrated by lantern slides, on his archeological researches 
in the citadel of Cairo. On Thursday, as Mr. B, J. Holmyard 
was unable to read his promised paper on “The Beginnings of 
Arabic Chemistry ”, the whole time of the session was available 
for Mr. Krenkow’s communications on “The Beginnings of 
Arabic Lexicography ” and “The study of early Arabie poetry 
in the present day”. This ted to an interesting discussion, 
in the course of which the hope was expressed that Professor 
Bevan would undertake an edition of the Déwén of Jariz. On. 
Friday the proceedings began with Professor Guillaume’s 
‘paper, entitled “‘ Some Debates between Christian and Muslim 
Doctors”, on a polemical work (mujédala) ascribed to Abi 
Qurra, the Christian Bishop of Harrén, which Professor 
Guillaume, who hopes to edit it before long, thinks is certainly 
genuine, though in the ensuing discussion Dr. Gaster was 
inclined to take a less favourable view. A suggestive and 
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closely reasoned paper by Mr. F. W. Buckler offered a new 
interpretation of Akbar's Infallibility Decree of 1579, and 
‘the programme was completed by Mr. R. P. Dewhurst, who 
set forth some of the results of his studies in Arabic and Persian 
prosody, giving special attention to the poems of Mutanabbi, 
Sa‘di, and Hafiz. It will not be out of place to add that the 
thoughtful hospitality of the Chairman provided members 
of the seotion with opportunities of social intercourse which 
‘were much appreciated by those who took advantage of them. 











OBITUARY NOTICE 


Sic Henry Howorth 

By the death of Sir Henry Howorth the Society loses a 
vice-president and one of its most distinguished members. 
‘He was a man of extraordinary capacity, of wide learning, and 
‘varied attainments, and his labours in the field of history 
and ethnography brought him the well-deserved honours of 
a knighthood in 1892 and the Fellowship of the Royal Society 
in the following year. 

‘He was born in Lisbon in 1842. Educated at Rossal] 
School, he afterwards studied law, and in 1886 (and again in 
11892 and 1895) was elected M.P. for South Salford. In 1899 
he was made a Trustee of the British Museum. 

His extraordinary versatility is shown in his numerous 
‘writings. His three best-known books are The History of the 
Mongols (1876), The Mammoth and the Flood (1887), and The 
Glacial Nightmare (1893), but his contributions to science 
‘began as far back as 1868, and for many years he wrote long 
letters to The Times on political questions. Through his 
active interest in archwology (especially Oriental), 
numismatics, and geology, he was a member of many scientific 
societies, and at one time was president of the Archmological 
Institute and the Viking Society. There is a very full and 
appreciative memoir of him in The Times of 17th July, of 
more than a column in length. 

‘Those who knew him personally will always remember his 
geniality, his hospitality, his fund of vitality, and his power 
asa raconteur. One of the moststriking points in his character 
‘was his capacity for appreciation of others and his unstinted 
expression of it. He was dowered both with a lively sense of 
humour and a keen sympathy, and the rare charm of these 
‘vo qualities brought him a large circle of friends who loved 
him for them, 

ROT, 





NOTES OF THE QUARTER 
(August-October, 1928) 

‘The exeoutors of the late Sir Henry Howorth have kindly: 
presented thirty-six works from his library to the Society ; 
Professor Jadunath Sarkar five of his works on being made an 
Honorary Member; and Dr. Sten Konow Volume I of dota 
Orientalia. 

The Librarian would be grateful if members could either 
recent or sell the following, which are needed for the Library : 
Ceylon Br, R.A.S, Journal, Vol. vii, No. 23. 

N. China Br R.AS, Joumal. Vol. v, 1868, 
China Review. Vol. i, pts. 2, 3, Vol. iv, pt. 4. Vol. xxiii, 
pts. 1, 2,6, Vol. xxiv, pt. 














Numismatic Chronicle, Vols. ii iti, xvii, xix, and new ser, 
vol. 

Halluyt Society, Rundall’s Collection of early documents on 
Japan, 1850, 





‘Temple, Legends of the Panjtb. Vol. 
Bulletin de I'oole Fr. d’Extréme Orient. Vol. xvii, pt. 2. 
‘Vienna Oriental Journal. Vols. i, ii, Vol. 

Ostasiatische Zeits, Vol. i, pts. 3, 4. Vol. 
Zits, fix Assyriologie. Band 22, pts. 8, 4. 
Zeits, der Deut, Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft. Vol. vii. 








‘The following sixteen members have been elected during the 
quarter :— 











Sir. A. Aglen. Mr. J. H. M. Moorhead. 

Mx. G. H, Bushnell, Mr. 7. 8. N. Ray, MSo. 

Babu 8. Dass. Col. H. W. R. Senior. 

Babu D. C. Dutta, M.A. ‘Mr. B. M. Sharma, B.8c., M.A. 

Shams-ul-’Ulama Dr. M. H. Mr. P. B. D. Sharman, B.A. 
Hosain, Ph.D. Khan Bahadur A. M. A. Sufi, 

Mr. . P. Kell Rev. B. J. Thompson, B.A. 





Mr. W. U. Khan. Mr. L. H, Wah. 
‘Mr. G. Kitching. 
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De. J.C. Ferguson, the Rev. J. 0. MacDonald, and Mr. J. P. 
Mead have resigned, and the following members have died 
@uring the quarter: Dz, Witton Davies, Mr. Fanshawe, 
Sir Henry Howorth, and Colonel Rivett-Camac. 

Lectures 

Mz. H. R. Hall, of the British Museum, gave an interesting 
lecture before the Royal Asiatic Society on 9th October. 

He said that part of the ground of his paper had already 
een covered by him in the lecture which he delivered on 
his excavations of 1919 at Ur and Tell el-Obeid for the 
British Museum during the Centenary Celebrations of the 
Society in July. On this present occasion he wished also 
first to describe more particularly the early antiquities from 
el-Obeid and Shabrein in relation to similar remains, especially 
pottery, from Samarra, Susa, Anau in Turkeston, Muhammad- 
bed near Tus in N-E. Persia, and other parts of the “Near 
East”, including possibly Thessaly; and, secondly, to draw 
attention to some points of resemblance between the early 
Sumerian culture of Ux and el-Obeid and that of Old Kingdom. 
Egypt, several of which had already been pointed out by him 
in an article in the Journal of Egyptian Archeology last year, 
but had not yet been put before the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Mer. Hall showed slides of the prehistoric pottery he described. 
and of the copper lions and other works of Sumerian art 
from el-Obeid in the British Museum, discovered by him in 
1019, illustrating the comparisons drawn by him, 


Mr. W. Foster speaks on “The Pictures of the Society ” 
on 13th November, and on 1th December Lieut.-Col. 
Shakespear lectures on “* Manipur, Past and Present ”. 


A small unset diamond was found early in September in 
the Lecture Room. If it belongs to any member, application 
should be made to the Secretary. 





PRESENTATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO 
THE LIBRARY 


Books 

Aba ’l-Mabasin ibn Taghst Birdt’s Annals, edited by W. Popper. 
Vol. vi, pt. ii, No. 2. (University of California Publications.) 
Berkeley, 1933, ‘From Publishers. 
Abkim-i-Alamgixf, Persian text with translation, notes, and 
+a Life of Aurangzib, by Jadunath Sarkar. Calcutta, 1912, 
‘From Author. 
Anglo-Portuguese Negotiations relating to Bombay, 1660-77, by 
Shafaat Ahmad Khan, London, Bombay. From Publishers, 
Archeological Department, Jammu and Kashinie State,” Annual 
Report, Sambat year, 1977. ‘From Superintendent, 
—— Series, Mysore. Epigraphia Carnatica, vol. ii. Inscriptions 
rana Belgola, revised edition, by Rao Bahadur R. 

Narasimhachar, Bangalore, 1923, 
‘From Government of India. 
‘Travancore, vol. iii, pt. ii. By K. V. Subrahmanya 























Aiyar. ‘Trivandrum, 1923, From Superintendent, 
L’Art Gréco-bouddhique du Gandhira, par A. Foucher. ‘T. 2, 
fase. 2, Paris, 1922. From Publishers. 


Catalogue of the Indian Collections in the Muscum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, by A. K, Coomaraswamy. Boston, 1923. 

From Publishers. 

Chaitanya’s Life and Toachings, by Jadunath Sarkar, 2nd edition. 
Galoutta, 1922, From Author. 

‘Tho Children of the Sun, by W. J. Perry. London, 1923. 

‘From Publishers. 

Chu Hsi and his Masters, an Introduction to Chu Hsi and the 
Sung School of Chinese Philosophy, by J.B. Bruce. London, 
1923, ‘From Publishers. 

Complément  I'Tnventaire descriptif des Monuments du Cam- 
bode pour les quatre Provinoos du Siam Oriental. xtrait 
du Bulletin de ’Keole Frangaiso d’Extréme Oriont, 22, No. 1, 
by Major E. Seidenfaden, Hanoi, 1922, From Author. 

Dirib Hormazyir’s Riviyat, vols. i-ii. Bombay, 1922. 

From Sir Hormusji Cowasji Dinsha, 

‘The English Factories in India, 1661~4, by W. Foster. Oxford, 
1923. From Publishers. 

An Excursion to Phimai, a Temple City in the Khorat Province. 
Lecture delivared before the Siam Society, 16th June, 1920, 
Vol. xvii, pt. i. By Major B. Seidenfoden. 

‘The Fall of Nineveh. The nowly discovered Babylonian Chronicle 
No. 21,901 in the British Musoum, edited, with trans- 
literation, by C.J. Gadd. London, 19 ‘From Trustees. 

Gackwad’s Oriental Series, vols. xxii-xxiii, Paradurimakalpa- 
siitra with RameSwara’s Commentary Nityotsava by 
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‘Uminandanitha, supplement, edited by A. Mahadeva 
Sastri. Baroda, 1923. ‘From Publishers, 
Geschriften betreffende het mohammedaansche recht. Verspreide 
geschriften van C. Snouck Hurgronje, D. 2. Bonn, 1923. 
‘From Publishers. 
History of Aurangzib. Vol. iti, Northern India, 1658-81, b; 
Tadunath Sarkar. 2nd edition, Caleutta, 1921. 5 
From Author. 
‘An Indian Ephemeris, by L. D. Swamikennu Pillai. Vol. vii. 
‘A.D. 1800 to 1999, Madras, 1923. 
From Government of India. 
Irrigation in India, by D. @. Harris, India of To-day, vol. iii, 
London, 1923. From Publishers. 
‘The Kan Ying Pien. Book of Rewards and Punishments, with 
introduction, translation, and notes, by J. Webster 


Shanghai, 1918. Prom Author. 
‘The Lankivatira Sitra, edited by Bunyiu Nanjio. (Bibliotheca, 
Otaniensis, vol. i.) Kyoto, 1923. From Baitor. 


Later Mughals, by W. Irvine. | 2 vols., 1707-39. Edited by 
Jadunath Sarkar and augmented with the History of Nadir 
Shah's Invasion. Calcutta, 1922. From Eilitor. 

TheLay of Alba. A Saga of Rajput Chivalry assung by Minstrels 
of Northern India, partly translated in English ballad metre 
by W. Waterfield. Introduction, ete., by Sir G. Grierson. 
Oxford, 1923. From Publishers. 

Life and work of Buddhaghosa, by Bimala Charan Law. Fore- 
word by Mrs. Rhys Davids. Caloutta Oriental Series, No. 9, 
E.3. Calcutta, 1923. ‘From Author. 

Mainly East, by Mrs. Alec-Tweedie, 2nd edition. London. 

‘From Author. 

1, Mao's Edition of the Odes, “The Odes of T’ang,” fragmentary 
chapter. 

2. ——— “Paraphrase of ‘The Odes of T’sin’,”” frag- 
mentary chapter. 

3. The Han Yiten, chap, xocx. 

4, The Collected Works of Wang Po, chaps. xxix, xxx, three vols. 
in one case, From Kyoto Imperial University. 

Matériaux pour un Corpus Inscriptionum Arabicum, par M. van 
Berchem. 2me partie, Syrie du Sud, Jérusalem “ Ville ”. 
T. 1, faso, 2 Mémoires de lnstitut Frangais d’Archéologie 
Orientale du Caire, T. 43. Le Caire, 1993. From Publishers. 

Mudra’s op Bali, handhoudingen der Priesters, door ‘T. de Kleen 
and P. de'K, Angelino. (Kulturen dcr Erde, Bd. 15.) 
's Gravenhage, 1923. Prom Miss de Kleen 

My Nestorian Adventure in China, by F.Holm. New York, 1923. 

E From Publishers. 
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‘Mysore, Constitutional Developments, Report. Bangalore, 1923. 
From Mysore University. 

Nayee Varna Nimaya, by R. P. Sharma, 3rd edition. 
From Author. 
Notes sur la Secte des Ablé-Hagq, i-ii, par V. Minorsky. Pari 
1920-1. From Author. 
Poems by Indian Women, selected and rendered by various 
translators, and edited by M. Macnicol. (Heritage of India.) 
Caloutta, London, 1928. ‘From Publishers, 
Portfolio of Indian Art, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, by 
‘A. Coomaraswamy. ‘New York, 1923. From Publishers. 
Der Pretakalpa des Garuga-Puripa (Naunidhirima’s Siroddhira) 
Eine Darstellung des hinduistischen Totenkcultus u, Jenseits 
glaubens, aus dem Sanskrit tbersetat, v. B. Abegg. Berlin, 
Leipzig, 1921. From Translator. 
Prophecy and the Prophets in Ancient Istael, by ‘P. H, Robinson, 

Bibliography by A. 8. Peake. London, 1923. 

From Publishers. 
Rajputane Clases, by Mojor B. L. Cole, (Handbooks for the 
Indian Army.) Simla, 1923. "Prom Government of India. 
Rhind Mathematical Papyrus, facsimile, in the British Muscum. 
London, 1898, From Trustees, 
‘The SAhityadarpapa of Viévanitha {edited}, with notes and 
History of Alatlcira Literature, by. V. Kane, 2nd edition, 
Bombay, 1923, From Biitor. 
Sammoha-Vinodani Abbidhamma-Pitake Vibhangatthakathi, 
edited by A. P. Buddhadatta Thero, Pali Text Society. 
London, 1923, Prom Publishers. 
‘The Shéhnéma of Firdausi done into English by A. G. and E. 
Warmer, Vol. viti, London, 1923. From Publishers. 
Shin-td, the Way of the Gods in Japan according to the printed 
and unprinted Reports of the Japanese Jesuit Missionaries 
in the sixteenth and  sovonteenth centuries, by G. 












Schuthammer, Bonn, 1923. From Publishers. 
Shivaji and his Times, by Jadunath Sarkar. 2nd edition. 
Calcutta, 1920, From Author. 


A short History of tho Near Bast from the Founding of 
Constantinople, a.b. 330 to 1922, by W.8. Davis. London, 


1923, From Publishers. 
Some Cairo Mosques and their Founders, by H. 0. Devonshire, 
London, 1921. From Publishers. 


‘Some contributions of 8. India to Indian Culture, by 8. Krishna 
swami Aiyangar, (University of Caleutta Readership 
Lectures.) 1923. From Publishers. 

Studies in Tasawwuf, [by] Khan Sahib Khaja Khan, Madras, 
1923, From Author, 
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Studies in the History of Sanskrit Poetics, by 8. K. De. Vol. i. 
London, 1923. From Publishers. 
‘A Study in Hindu Social Polity, by Chandra Chakraverty. 
Caloutta, 1928. : From Publishers. 
Les Théories Diplomatiques do !'Tnde ancienne ot l’Arthagdstra, 
par K, Nig. Paris, 1923. Prom Author. 
‘The travels of Fa-hsien (Ap, 399-414) or record of the 
Buddhistic Kingdoms. Re-translated by H. A. Giles, 


Cambridge, 1923, ‘Prom Publishers. 
‘The Tribes and Castes of Bombay, by R. B. Enthoven. 3 vols. 
Bombay, 1920-2, From Author. 


‘Twee oude fransche Verhandelingen over het Hindoeisme, door 
‘W. Caland. Aka, Wetens. Letterkunde, D. 23, No. 3. 
Amsterdam, 1923, From Author. 

‘The Valzoktivivita . .. by Rajanaka Kuntala, with his own 
Commentary. Chaps. 1, 2. Edited with notes, eto., by 
Sushil Kumar De. (Galoutta Oriental Series, No. 8:) 
Caloutta, 1923. From Dr. Narendra Nath Law, 

‘The Viritaparvan of tho Mubibharata, edited by N. B. Utgikar, 
Mlusirations by the Chiof of Aundh. Poona, 1998, 

From Publishers, 








Pamphlets 

Béridzé (C.), La Géorgio d’hier ot d’aujourd’hui. Reprint. 
— La vio ot Yoouvre de M. F. Brosset. Reprint. Paris, 
1922-8. From Author, 
Briunlich (B.), Bistim ibn Qais, cin vorislamischer Beduinon- 
first u. Held. Leipzig, 1923. From Publishers. 
Caland (W.), Zar Uebersotzung der Taittiriya-Samhita. Reprint. 
From Author, 





Cremona (A.), Race, language, and myth, 
—— Weather and husbandry lore in the Isles of Malta, Reprints. 


Malta, 1922-3, From Author. 
Enock (0.'R.), The origin of man, language, and place-names, 
From Author. 


FiteGerald (8. G. Vesey-), The place of Hindu law in comparative 
jurisprudence, Reprint. London, 1923. From Author. 
‘Frank (C.), Die sogenannten Lettitischen Hieroglypheninschriften 

(Kunde d. Morgenlandes, Bd. 16, No. 3). Leipzig, 1923. 
From Publishers. 

Giles (H. A.), Some truths about opium. Cambridge, 1923. 

j From Publishers. 
Grierson (Sir G.), The Eastern school of Prakrit grammarians and. 
Paisiet Prakrit. Reprint, From Author. 

‘Jackson (A. V. W.), Studies in Manicheism. Lectures. 1923. 
‘From Author. 
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